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A  certain  Western  manufacturer  had 
maintained  a  Chicago  office  and 
sales  force  for  thirty  years.  He  thought 
he  knew  all  there  was  to  be  known  about 
the  local  market  for  his  product.  He 
thought  he  had  covered  Chicago  as  thor¬ 
oughly  as  possible.  He  was  a  national 
advertiser  and  was  fighting  in  every  mar¬ 
ket  to  maintain  his  thin  layer  of  business. 
He  decided  to  take  the  advice  which  The 
Chicago  Tribune  has  been  giving  manu¬ 
facturers  in  season  and  out  of  season  for 
years.  AS  A  RESULT,  IN  THIRTY 
DAYS  HE  INCREASED  HIS  DEALER 
DISTRIBUTION  IN  CHICAGO  ALONE 
OVER  200%-and  this  before  even  a  line 
of  advertising  had  been  run. 
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$I,99I,46M46 
SAVINGS  BANK 
DEPOSITS 


44,422,489,384 
SAVINGS  BANK 
DEPOSITS 


SOMEWHAT  SIZABLE! 

If  all  the  money  in  the  New  York  State  Mutual  Savings  Banks 
was  put  in  one  bank — its  sum  would  amount  to  nearly  one- 
half  the  total  savings  of  the  entire  United  States. 

Nearly  3,500,000  New  York  State  depositors,  averaging  over 
$500  for  each  deposit  MEANS  the  greatest  purchasing  market 
in  the  world.  Every  successful  National  Advertiser  reaches  it 
with  quickest  results  at  least  costs,  by  advertising  in  these 
representative 
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Edmund  Vance  Cooke 


EDITORS! 

Have  you  read  this 

/ 

sample  of  Cook’s  / 

/ 

poetry —  / 

/ " 

HOW  DID  YOU  DIE  ?  | 

Did  you  tackle  that  trouble  that  came  I ;  l  i 

your  way  I- /I 

With  a  resolute  heart  and  cheer-  ?  ,  f  M 

fill?  ij 

Or  hide  your  face  from  the  light  of 
day 

With  a  craven  soul  and  fearful? 

Oh,  a  trouble’s  a  ton,  or  a  trouble’s  an  Vf 

ounce,  I  (  1  \1 

Or  a  trouble  is  what  you  make  it,  j  h  <  ,3 

And  it  isn’t  the  fact  that  you’re  hurt  j/'  -  J 

that  counts,  f  •' f 

But  only  how  did  you  take  it?  '  1  .  f, 

K'  ’;r 

You  are  beaten  to  earth?  Well,  well, 
what’s  that? 

Come  up  with  a  smiling  face!  <  '  .'4 

It’s  nothing  against  you  to  fall  down  (  : ‘4  Is 
flat,  ; 

But  to  lie  there — that’s  disgrace. 

The  harder  you’re  thrown,  why  the  I  ^ 

higher  you  bounce,  |  .  1 

Be  pround  of  your  blackened  eye!  f  ' 

It  isn’t  the  fact  that  you’re  licked  that  1  ^*r‘  ' 

counts ;  \ 

It’s  how  did  you  fight  and  why? 

'■  vj  ' 

And  though  you  be  done  to  the  death,  l| 

what  then  ?  l, 

I  f  you  battled  the  best  you  could,  « * , 

If  you  played  your  part  in  the  world  4 

of  men,  S  ' 

Why,  the  Critic  will  call  it  good.  |i' 
Death  comes  with  a  crawl,  or  comes  |v- j  ' 

with  a  pounce,  I  "t  , 

.•\nd  whether  he’s  slow  or  spry,  I.  » \  ' 

It  isn’t  the  fact  that  you’re  dead  that  'f  1“ 
counts,  1 1  ^ 

But  only  how  did  you  die?  f,  'f 

— From  "Imt'crtiiicnt  Poems."  %' 
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GEORGE  BATTEN,  WHO  BROUGHT  HIGH  IDEALS 
INTO  ADVERTISING  BUSINESS,  DIES 

Introduced  Into  His  Work  Principles  of  Rectitude  and  Fair  Play  That  Aided  Much  in 
Placing  Profession  Upon  Its  Present  Lofty  Plane— Standard  of  Integrity  Main¬ 
tained,  at  Heavy  Temporary  Sacrifice,  When  Rate-Cutting  Was 
Common  and  Rebates  Were  the  Order  of  the  Day. 


GEORGE  BATTEN. 


ONE  of  the  greatest  of  New  York’s 
advertising  agents  is  dead.  The 
greatness  of  George  Batten  did 
not  lie  in  establl.shing  the  largest  house 
in  his  line  of  bu.siness.  He  did  not  do 
that;  but  he  did  bring  into  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  busine.ss  a  personality  com¬ 
pounded  of  ideals  which,  though  high, 
were  yet  attainable;  of  rigid  integrity, 
of  fair  dealing,  and  of  interest  in  all 
that  made  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow- 
men.  And  he  made  that  personality  ef¬ 
fective. 

The  ideals  of  George  Batten  did  not 
l)ass  away  with  him.  He  instilled  them 
into  the  minds  and  the  very  individuali¬ 
ties  of  others,  and  so  thoroughly  that 
long  after  some  who  were  not  closely 
associated  with  him  shall  have  forgot¬ 
ten  his  name,  his  Arm  principles,  and  his 
practical  application  of  them  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  advertising  agency  will  still 
obtain,  not  only  with  his  associates,  but 
also  with  those  who  shall  learn  the 
business  at  their  feet. 

Profit  was  George  Batten’s  watchword, 
but  he  started  and  continued  and  end¬ 
ed  with  the  firm  purpose  that  it  should 
apply  to  his  clients  first,  and  then  to 
his  own  concern,  as  it  should  legitimate¬ 
ly  follow.  Even  in  his  early  days,  when 
his  establishment  had  not  grown  to 
the  proportions  of  $5,000,000  in  business 
a  year,  as  it  afterward  did,  he  would 
never  enter  upon  an  important  adver- 
ti.sing  undertaking  without  first,  after 
diligent  research,  making  certain  that  in 
all  human  probability  the  money  in¬ 
vested  by  his  client  would  yield  adequate 
return.  Time  and  again,  when  large 
contracts  have  been  offered  him,  investi¬ 
gation  convinced  him  that  proper  head¬ 
way  could  not  be  made  in  a  campaign, 
and  he  has  frankly  told  his  client  that 
his  money  would  be  wasted.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  estimate,  oven,  how  much 
money  he  has  saved  advertisers  by  his 
IM!rfect  integrity  and  the  exhaustive  sys¬ 
tem  of  investigation  by  which  he  .sound¬ 
ed  the  minds  and  the  capabilities  of  the 
purchasing  public. 

FOUND  NEW  FIELDS. 

But  if  he  applied  his  skill  as  an  ad- 
vei-tising  investigator  to  discouraging 
unprofitable  advertising,  he  applied  it 
also  in  no  less  degree  to  advising  a  cam¬ 
paign  and  pointing  out  a  new  thorough¬ 
fare  by  which  to  reach  the  public  when 
a  productive  field  was  being  overlooked 
or  neglected  by  the  advertiser.  Mr.  Bat¬ 
ten  was  a  salesman  par  excellence;  not 
by  Instinct,  but  by  education  garnered 


in  the  hard  field  of  experience.  He  held 
that  the  adverti.sing  agent  was  a  sales¬ 
man  In  the  very  highest  sense  as  con¬ 
cerned  his  clieut’s  goods,  and  as  such  he 
insisted  that  it  was  paramount  that  he 
himself  understand  the  commodity  he 
was  presenting  to  the  public.  No  man 
who  went  on  the  road  and  actually  took 
orders  for  his  house  ever  made  a  more 
thorough  study  of  the  product  he  rep¬ 
resented  than  Mr.  Batten  did  of  that 
which  he  advertised  for  others. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Batten  never  cut  a 


rate  nor  gave  a  rebate  to  get  an  order, 
though  he  entered  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  when  rates  were  cut  freely  and  re¬ 
bates  were  the  order  of  the  day.  One 
cannot  fall  to  credit  fully  even  the 
broadness  of  the  statement,  In  view  of 
the  incident  narrated  by  William  H. 
Johns,  long  a.ssociated  with  Mr.  Batten 
in  business  and  now  first  vice-president 
of  the  George  Batten  Company.  When 
Mr.  Batten’s  volume  of  business  aggre¬ 
gated  but  $200,000  a  year,  Mr.  Johns 
tell.s,  he  declined  an  order  covering 


$300,000  in  business  because  to  get  the 
contract  it  was  demanded  that  he  give 
a  .surreptitious  and  hidden  rebate.  It 
took  more  than  nerve  to  do  this;  it  re¬ 
quired  sterling  honesty  and  unswerving 
devotion  to  a  principle  he  believed  right. 

MANY  EMPLOYEES  AT  FUNERAL. 

George  Batten  was  president  of  the 
Batten  Co.  He  died  at  his  home  in 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  on  Saturday,  February 
16.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  who 
was  Miss  Lillie  I.  Shiver,  and  five  chil¬ 
dren — Rollin  M.,  Joseph  Z.,  George,  jr., 
Mrs.  A.  Y.  McNeil,  and  Miss  Emily 
Batten.  His  funeral  took  place  last 
Tuesday  in  the  St.  Luke’s  Protestant 
Epl.scopal  Church,  Montclair.  The  ser¬ 
vices  were  conducted  by  BLshop-Coad- 
Jutor  Stlveley,  of  the  diocese,  assisted 
by  the  rector  of  the  church.  The  hon¬ 
orary  pallbearers  were:  William  H. 
Johns,  Frank  H.  Little,  Sterling  H.  Bus- 
.ser,  Frank  M.  Lawrence,  J.  Van  Llew 
Wyckoff,  William  J.  Boardman,  Howard 
W.  Dickinson,  and  Miles  S.  Whitney,  all 
directors  of  the  Batten  agency,  of  which 
Messrs.  Johns  and  Little  are  first  and 
second  vice-presidents,  respectively. 
Burial  was  in  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  Mr. 
Batten’s  early  home.  Nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  employers  of  the  agency 
attended  the  church  services. 

Mr.  Batten  was  born  on  a  farm  In 
Gloucester  County,  N.  J.,  June  19,  1864, 
the  son  of  Thomas  Gaskill  and  Emeline 
Zane  Batten.  He  was  educated  In  pri¬ 
vate  schools. 

In  1874  he  became  a  travelling  sales¬ 
man  for  Folwell  &  Co.,  woollen  mer¬ 
chants,  of  Philadelphia,  remaining  with 
this  company  for  ten  years.  Later  he 
was  manager  of  the  Religious  Pre.ss  As¬ 
sociation  of  Philadelphia.  In  1888  he 
came  to  New  York  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Literary  Digest  and  other 
periodicals  published  by  the  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Co. 

FOUNDED  AOENCT  IN  1891. 

He  founded  the  advertising  agency 
business  which  bears  his  name  in  1891, 
at  38  Park  Row.  He  was  actively  en¬ 
gaged  In  the  direction  of  this  steadily 
expanding  business  until  his  last  illness. 
Associated  with  him  in  the  George  Bat¬ 
ten  Company  were  eight  partners.  These 
men  are  almost  as  well  known  in  the 
advertising  field  as  their  late  chief.  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Johns,  the  vice-president,  was 
admitted  to  the  business  when  the 
agency  was  incorporated,  1892.  J.  Van 
IJew  Wyckoff,  now  the  treasurer,  start- 
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ed  as  a  bookkeeper  and  became  a  stock¬ 
holder  In  1895.  Frank  M.  Lawrence, 
secretary,  was  admitted  in  1896.  Frank 
H.  Little,  second  vice-president,  became 
a  partner  In  1903,  S.  H.  Bus.scr  in  1902, 
and  Joseph  Z.  Batten,  a  son,  in  1904. 
William  J.  Boardman,  manager  of  the 
Boston  office,  became  a  member  of  the 
corporation  In  1908,  and  M.  S.  Whitney, 
manager  of  the  Chicago  office,  in  1910. 

Mr.  Batten  was  well  known  as  a 
sportsman  with  both  rod  and  gun.  He 
was  spresident  of  the  Association  of  New 
Jersey  Sportsmen,  and  was  active  in 
bringing  about  legislation  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  and  propagation  of  wild  life.  He 
was  a  member  of  St.  Luke’s  Episcopal 
Church  of  Montclair.  He  was  a  director 
of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club, 
president  of  the  Jersey  Cattle  As.socia- 
tlon,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Mont¬ 
clair  Club,  Outlook  Club,  Montclair  Golf 
Club,  Advertising  Club  of  New  York, 
and  the  Sphinx  Club. 

W.  H.  JoHN'.s'  Tniurrii. 

Of  all  Mr.  Batten-'s  partners  the.  one 
most  closely  a.s.soeiated  with  him,  and 
for  the  greatest  length  of  time,  is  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Johns.  Speakin.g  to  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  The  Editor  and  PfUMSiim, 
Mr.  .Johns  paid  this  tribute  to  his  late 
chief: 

“.My  connection  with  Mr.  Batten  beg- 
gan  in  1888,  when  he  was  advertising 
manager  for  Funk  &  Wagnall.s,  con- 
trolling,  as  was  the  fashion  in  those 
days,  the  space  in  their  publications. 
I  was  a  clerk  working  in  the  basement, 
in  the  employ  of  Funk  &  Wagnalls. 
Mr.  Batten's  brother  was  with  him  at 
that  time,  but  resigned  to  go  into  the 
drygoods  trade.  I  did  not  know  Mr. 
Batten  except  by  sight  but  when  his 
brother  left  I  went  to  Mr.  Batten  and 
a.sked  for  the  vacant  place.  He  gave 
it  to  me  at  the  .salary  of  $10  a  week. 
1  then  became  a  solicitor.  I  remained 
with  Mr.  Batten  a  year,  and  then  left 
him  to  go  with  a  banking  firm  in  Wall 
Street.  Two  years  afterward  Mr.  Bat¬ 
ten  came  into  my  office  and  invited  me 
to  come  back  with  him.  I  accepted 
and  became  the  third  employee  in  the 
general  advertising  agency  he  had  e.s- 
tablished.  Be.sldes  me  there  was  an 
office  lK>y  and  Miss  .Margaret  Hopkins, 
a  .stenographer,  who  is  with  us  still. 

“From  then  until  Mr.  Batten’s  death 
I  have  been  asociated  with  him  con¬ 
tinuously.  In  all  that  time  there  has 
been  the  utmost  harmony  between  us, 
and  I  look  back  with  much  gratifica¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  never,  in  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  has  a  har.sh  word  been 
spoken  by  either  to  the  other. 


ward  for  faithfulness,  and  in  sharing 
the  profits.  His  intention  in  this  was 
to  perpetuate  the  organization.  That 
his  treatment  was  appreciated  is  shown 
liy  the  fact  that  in  the  twenty-seven 
years  it  has  been  established,  no  man 
ever  left  it  to  start  a  competing  agen¬ 
cy. 

"So  generous  was  Mr.  Batten  in  dis- 
triliuting  the  stock  of  the  agency  that 
at  the  time  of  his  death  he  held  only 
alHUit  forty  per  cent,  of  it,  though  he 
controlled  the  board  of  directors.  The 
remainder  of  the  stock  is  held  by  his 
a.ssiM’iates.  and  it  has  long  been  pro¬ 
vided  by  mutual  agreement  that  at  his 
death  his  a.s.sociatcs  are  to  take  over 
his  holdings  at  a  figure  prevlou.sly  de¬ 
termined.  This  was  done  to  make  sure 
that  it  would  not  fall  into  unfriendly 
or  iinconstructive  hand.s. 


JACKSON  (MICH.)  PATRIOT  CONGRATULATED  ON 
ITS  SPLENDIDLY-EQUIPPED  NEW  HOME 


.SgC'ARE  DFiAL  PLI  S  SERVUE. 

“Not  only  I,  but  every  member  of 
this  organization  feels  that  we  have 
lo.st  a  great  man.  Whatever  frailties 
he  had — and  every  one  has  them — he 
based  his  busine.ss  upon  a  square  deal, 
1)1  us  efficient  service.  I.ike  a  great  man, 
he  never  moved  from  this  principle. 
Like  a  great  man,  he  was  firm.  Some¬ 
times  one  may  misinterpret  such  flrm- 
nes.s,  especially  when  it  runs  counter  to 
one’s  own  ideas,  hut  now  we  can  look 
<at  it  in  perspective  and  realize  that  it 
was  both  kind  and  wise.  Like  a  great 
man,  he  was  sane  and  sound.  He 
grasped  fundamentals.  Many  a  time  he 
could  have  swung  aside  to  .some  of  the 
many  dazzling  and  visionary  schemes  of 
which  the  advertl.sing  business  has 
been  full,  but  he  always  stuck  to  the 
.same  path — a  square  deal  and  the  best 
service. 

"Mr.  Batten  has  left  a  great  legacy 
to  those  of  us  who  are  to  take  on 
the  work  of  the  George  Batten  Com¬ 
pany,  because  the  George  Batten  Com¬ 
pany  is  now  a  great  institution,  firmly 
e.stablished,  honored,  respected,  trusted. 
We  are  a  unit  is  the  determination  that 
its  traditions  shall  not  be  broken,  and 
that  its  atmo.sphere  shall  be  retained. 

Frank  H.  Little,  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  George  Batten  Company, 
said: 

“Some  say  he  is  gone — but  he  is  not. 

’’  ’It  all  seems  so  strange  that  I  can’t 
realize  it,’  said  one  of  his  daughters  the 
day  of  his  death,  ’for  this  is  the  only 
thing  father  has  failed  to  conquer.’ 

"Death,  after  all,  couldn’t  conquer,  for 
this  life  had  already  done  things  which 
death  itself  cannot  steal  away.  Through¬ 
out  his  life,  whether  his  job  were  sell¬ 
ing  dry  goods  or  giving  advertising 
sr-rvice,  he  did  it  with  all  his  might. 
Business  he  often  likened  to  a  Jealous 
mistress.  She  would  let  you  take  rea¬ 
sonable  recreation  and  rest,  but  if  you 
went  too  far  she  wouldn’t  stand  for  it. 

"He  really  believed  in  principles,  and 
no  man  lived  and  acted  more  strictly 
according  to  the  principles  he  believed 
in.  He  was  not  morally  more  honest 
than  his  fellow-rnan,  but  he  so  thor¬ 
oughly  believed  honesty  to  be  the  best, 
policy  that  he  had  the  nerve  to  live  up 
to  it. 

"He  was  tactful,  but  more  often  with 
that  rare  tact  which  skilfully  uses  the 
plain  truth  to  heal  a  cut  or  make  one. 
To  what  he  thought  was  right  he  would 
deliberately  .sacrifice  himself. 

"He  knew  that  justice  was  stronger 
than  intrigue,  and  service  greater  than 
promise,  and  he  never  faltered  on  his 
way. 

"He  never  .sacrificed  principle  for 
I)rolit.  Money  to  him  was  something  to 
use,  rather  than  a  goal  in  It.self. 

"Hl.s  mind  saw  things  clearly,  his 
(CoiifUided  0)1  paffC  34) 


NEW  HOME  OF  THE  JACKSON  PATRIOT, 


HE  Jackson  (Mich.)  Patriot,  e.stablished  in  1844,  has  .lust  moved  into  its 
new  home  within  a  block  of  the  centre  of  Jackson,  and  its  busiest  corner. 
The  building  has  a  frontage  of  C6  feet  on  South  Mechanic  Street,  and  extends 
1  Cortland  Street  132  feet  to  a  wide  imbiic  alley. 

The  building  has  three  floors  and  a 

a  large  bas<>nient.  The  counting  room 

containing  the  advertising,  circulation, 
business  office  an  office  of  the  publish- 
er,  is  on  the  ground  floor  at  the  cor¬ 
ner.  The  press  and  mailing  room  are 
on  the  same  floor  immediately  in  the 
rear.  The  editorial  and  composing 
rooms  are  on  the  second  floor  on  the 
Cortland  Street  .side. 

In  the  press  room  there  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  a  brand-new  Metropolitan,  32- 
page  Duplex  printing  press  which  gives 
the  Patriot  the  largest  capacity  of  any 
newspaper  plant  in  Southern  Michigan, 
outside  of  Detroit.  The  whole  plant  has 
been  newly  equipped  .since  November, 
1914. 

The  man  connected  with  the  Jackson 
Patriot  best  known  'among  the  pub- 
li.shing  and  advertising  fr.aternlty  is 
Milo  W.  WTilttaker.  He  has  been  its 
manager,  treasurer,  and  bu.siness  head 
He  is  well  known  in  pub- 


slnce  1893. 

li.shlng  circles,  at  A.  N.  P.  A.  gatherings 
and  Is  a  member  of  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  to  the  A.  B.  C.  board  of  control. 
He  is  an  active  and  enthu.siasfic  booster  for  the  clean  and  progre.s.sive  newspa¬ 
per  and  has  made  the  Patriot  known  as  such  throughout  the  country.  As.sociated 
with  him  during  all  these  year.s  is  James  Frank,  managing  editor,  an  able  man 
in  his  particular  line. 

The  political  editor  since  the  early  80’s  has  been  the  Hon.  Edward  W.  Bar¬ 
ber.  now  near  his  ninetieth  birthday.  Mr.  Barber  is  widely  known  as  a  writer 
and  has  held  many  high  political  positions.  While  he  was  third  assistant  Post 
Ma.ster  General  in  the  Grant  Admlni.stration  he  inaugurated  for  the  first  time 
In  the  mails  service  the  registered  pouch  sy.stem.  and  brought  out  the  postal 
card.  Mr.  Barber  writes  as  firm  a  hand  as  he  did  forty  years  ago. 


Milo  W.  Whittaker. 


OF  DEFINITE  PRINCIPLES. 

“Mr.  Ratten  had  the  most  definite, 
concrete  principles  of  any  man  I  have 
ever  met.  There  was  only  one  way  for 
him — the  right  way — and  nothing  ever 
swerved  him  from  it.  Never  in  all  his 
life  would  he  break  a  rate  to  get  an 
order;  and  his  experience  went  back  to 
the  time  when  cutting  rates  was  the 
cu.stom,  rather  than  the  exception. 

"Let  me  tell  you.  to  lllu.strate  this, 
one  incident.  When  Mr.  Batten’s  busi¬ 
ness  amounted  to  $200,000  a  year  in¬ 
stead  of  the  $5,000,000  it  does  now,  he 
received  the  tender  of  a  splendid  order. 

It  was  for  $300,000.  It  meant  e.stab- 
lishing  our  busine.s.s — putting  us  on 
the  map.  All  arrangements  were  con¬ 
cluded  and  the  advertiser  had  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Batten  agency  would 
handle  the  Imsiness.  At  the  final  clos¬ 
ing  Mr.  Batten  found  that  there  was 
one  .string  to  the  order.  By  the  terms 
of  the  contract  he  was  obliged  to  pay 
the  salary  of  one  of  the  employees  of 
the  adverti.sf-r.  That  of  course,  was  a  “There  is  another  point.  From  the 
form  of  reliate.  Mr.  Batten  turned  day  I  a.sked  him  for  a  place  there  has 


never  been  a  question  of  finance  be¬ 
tween  u.s.  I  never  asked  him  for  a 
raise  in  salary  and  never  asked  for  an 
Intere.st  in  his  business.  And  that  is 
true  of  nearly  every  other  employee  of 
the  agenev.  .\dvancement  came  to  me 
only  by  Mr.  Batten  saying:  ’From  now 
on  we  will  do  so  and  so.’ 

"His  iirincipic  was  to  weld  this  agen- 
c.v  into  a  unit  that  woulil  live  after 
him.  He  was  the  ruo.st  generous  man 
in  till'  world  to  his  a.s.sistants:  not  nec¬ 
essarily  in  tin-  jiayment  of  large  sala- 
rie.s,  tint  in  dividing  the  stoek  of  ins 
conipuiiy  among  his  people  as  a  re¬ 


down  the  order  without  any  other 
statement  than  that  it  was  against  his 
principle  to  cut  rates.  That  wa.s  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  man. 

"Mr.  Batten  came  into  the  adver- 
ing  agency  business  when  it  was  in  a 
chaotic  .state,  with  rates  being  cut 
freely  to  get  orders.  He  was  one  of 
the  leaders  in  making  the  business  of 
modern  advertising  the  tremendous 
force  it  is  to-day. 


gf.nerois  TO  i;Mi-i.oYEt-:.s. 


The  Editor  ^  Publisher  for  February  23,  1918 


BOSTON  RECORD  SOLD 
TO  SYNDICATE 


RATE  INCREASE  WINS 
IN  MAIL  VOTE 


FREDERICK  WILLIAM  KELLOGG  IS  A  NEWSPAPER 
MAKER  OF  THE  FAMOUS  SCRIPPS’  SCHOOL 


Louis  C.  Page,  President  of  Page  Com¬ 
pany,  Book  Publishers,  Heads  Com¬ 
pany  Which  Purchases  New  Eng¬ 
land  Afternoon  Daily  Newspaper. 


More  Than  Two-Thirds  of  A.  B.  C.  Voters 
Approve  Proposition  for  Higher  Dues 
— New  Rates  Effective  from  Jan.  1, 
1918-  Chief  Auditor  Resigns. 


(Special  to  Trb  Buitob  and  Pcblisreb.) 

Boston,  February  18. — The  Boston 
Evening  Record  was  sold  Saturday  by 
Francis  W.  Bird  to  a  syndicate  of  local 
men  headed  by  Louis  C.  Page,  president 
of  the  Page  Company,  book  publishers, 
and  former  owner  of  the  Boston  Na¬ 
tional  League  Baseball  Club.  The  syn¬ 
dicate  includes  Randolph  C.  Grew, 
banker;  Earl  L.  Dcland,  publisher  of 
the  Record,  and  Carl  A.  Barrett,  adver¬ 
tising  hianager  of  the  Record. 

It  is  reported  here  that  the  sale  in¬ 
volves  about  $70,000. 

The  Record  was  bought  three  years 
ago  by  Charles  Sumner  Bird,  and  had 
been  managed  by  BYancis  W,  Bird,  his 
son. 

Mr.  Page  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in 
the  class  of  1891.  A  year  after  his  grad¬ 
uation  he  entered  the  employ  of  Estes 
&  Lauriat,  publishers,  of  this  city.  The 
following  year  he  became  treasurer.  In 
1897  he  established  the  publishing  firm 
of  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  of  which  he  is  pres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager.  In  1892-3 
he  edited  a  scries  of  books  known  as 
the  “World’s  Classics.”  He  is  deeply 
interested  in  athletics,  is  prominent  in 
the  Boston  Athletic  Association,  and  at 
one  time  was  the  owner  of  the  Boston 
National  League  Baseball  Club. 

Mr.  Bird,  who  is  in  the  paper  manu¬ 
facturing  business,  has  been  interested 
in  newspaper  publishing  for  some  time. 
He  purchased  the  Boston  Advertiser  and 
the  Evening  Record  two  years  ago,  after 
relinquishing  his  holdings  in  the  Boston 
Journal.  Recently  ho  sold  the  Adver¬ 
tiser  to  the  W.  R.  Hearst  interests,  and 
a  week  ago  placed  the  Record  on  the 
market. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Ellis,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Boston  Record  since  September  1, 
1916,  resigned  from  that  newspaper 
when  it  passed  from  the  control  of 
Charles'  Sumner  Bird  and  his  son, 
Francis  W.  Bird. 


(Special  to  Tub  Boitob  and  Pdbusbd.) 

Chicago,  February  19. — The  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  announcement  to-day  concern¬ 
ing  the  mail  vote  on  the  increased  rates 
for  membership: 

“At  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the 
polls,  F'riday,  February  15,  2  P.  M.,  461% 
afhrmative  votes  had  been  received  and 
171  negative  votes.  After  the  polls  had 
been  closed  37%  additional  affirmative 
votes  were  received  and  10  negative 
votes.” 

A  two-thirds  vote  was  neces.sary  to 
carry.  At  the  time  the  polls  closed  a 
total  of  632%  votes  had  been  cast.  Of 
this  total  461%  were  affirmative  votes. 
This  means  that  39  more  votes  than  the 
necessary  two-thirds  were  cast  favoring 
tjie  Increased  rates.  Including  the  votes 
received  after  the  polls  had  closed,  680 
votes  were  cast.  Of  thi»  number  499 
were  affirmative  votes.  In  other  words, 
45  votes  more  than  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  were  cast,  approving  of  the  in¬ 
creased  rates. 

The  vote  means  that  newspapers  hav¬ 
ing  a  circulation  of  200,000  or  more  will 
have  their  weekly  rate  raised  from  $10 
to  $12  and  their  yearly  rate  from  $520 
to  $624.  Newspapers  having  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  from  between  150,000  and  200,- 
000  will  have  their  weekly  rate  raised 
from  $8  to  $10  and  their  yearly  rate 
from  $416  to  $520.  Newspapers  having 
a  circulation  of  from  between  100,000 
and  150,000  will  have  their  weekly  rate 
raised  from  $6  to  $7  and  their  yearly 
rate  from  $312  to  $364. 

Newspapers  having  a  circulation  be¬ 
tween  50,000  and  100,000  will  have  their 
weekly  rate  raised  from  $5  to  $6  and 
their  yearly  rate  from  $260  to  $312. 
Newspapers  having  between  25,000  and 
50,000  circulation  will  have  their  weekly 
rate  raised  from  $3  to  $4  and  their 
yearly  rate  from  $156  to  $208.  News¬ 
papers  having  between  15,000  and  25,000 
will  have  their  weekly  rate  raised  from 
$2  to  $3  and  their  yearly  rate  from  $104 
to  $156. 

Newspapers  having  a  circulation  be¬ 
tween  10,000  and  15,000  will  have  their 
weekly  rate  raised  from  $1.50  to  $2  and 
their  yearly  rate  from  $78  to  $104. 
Newspapers  having  a  circulation  be¬ 
tween  6.000  and  10,000  will  have  their 
weekly  rate  raised  from  $1  to  $1.60  and 
their  yearly  rate  from  $52  to  $78.  News¬ 
papers  having  less  than  5,000  circulation, 
will  have  their  weekly  rate  raised  from 
50  cents  to  $1  and  their  yearly  rate 
from  $26  to  $52. 

The  directors  of  the  A.  B.  C.  met  last 
B'riday  night  at  the  Hotel  La  Salle, 
and  Managing  Director  Stanley  Clague 
was  instructed  to  proceed  at  once  to 
present  the  results  of  the  vote  to  the 
membership  of  the  Bureau. 

Mr.  Clague  Informed  The  Editor  and 
Blblisher  that  the  authorization  of  in¬ 
creased  rates  means  an  enlarged  audit¬ 
ing  staff.  He  said  that  because  of  the 
war’s  demands  for  accountants,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  obtain  competent  account¬ 
ants,  and  that  enlarging  the  staff  would 
necessarily  be  slow  work. 

The  resignation  of  O.  von  Frangstein, 
chief  auditor,  was  announced  to-day.  His 
re.signation  has  been  accepted  by  the 
l>ourd  of  directors,  and  arrangements 
for  a  new  chief  auditor  are  almost  com¬ 
plete  and  ready  for  announcement 


FREDERICK  W1LLI.\M  KELLOGG. 


ItEDERICK  WH.LIAM  KELLOGG 


publisher  of  the  San  ITrancisco  Call  and 
^  Post,  and  the  Oakland  Daily  Post,  is  a  graduate  of  what  might  be  termed  the 

Scripps  school  of  newspaper  making. 

He  was  born  at  Norwalk,  O.,  in  1866,  and  became  a  printer's  devil  on  the 
Reflector  in  that  town  at  the  age  of  twelve.  When  the  Cleveland  Press  was  found¬ 
ed,  in  1878,  he  became  Norw'alk  agent  and  news  correspondent  for  that  paper. 
In  1884  he  began  work  in  the  circul.ation  department  of  the  Pres.s,  at  the  home 
office.  In  1885  he  was  tran.sferred  to  the  advertising  department;  and  in  1887, 
before,  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  became  the  advertising  manager  of  the 
Detroit  News,  which  was  foiinded  in  1873  tiy  James  E.  Scripps,  and  was  the  first 
low  priced  evening  newsp.aper  in  the  Pnited  States. 

At  this  time  there  were  a.ssociatel  with  .lames  E.  Scripps  in  the  publication 
of  the  Detroit  News  several  members  of  the  Scripps  family,  including  George  H. 
Scripp.s,  Miss  Ellen  Scripps.  E.  W.  Scripps,  and  .Tohn  Scripps  Sweeney.  This 
famous  family  Inaugurated  a  new  rf-gime  in  newspaper  making,  demon.strating 
that  strong  new.spapers  could  be  created  without  the  investment  of  large  capi¬ 
tal.  It  is  said  that  .Tames  E.  Scripps  knew  each  day  the  exact  profit  or  loss 
of  the  Derolt  News.  He  bought  for  cash,  paid  every  bill  on  the  dot.  and  had  a 
horror  of  debt.  The  new.spapers  which  came  to  be  known  as  the  Scripps  T.ieague, 
the  Detroit  News.  Cincinnati  Post.  Cleveland  Press  and  St.  I,ouis  Chronicle,  were 
conducted  on  policies  of  thrift  and  economy  in  the  publication  end.  and  on  inde¬ 
pendent  and  impartial  policies  editorially.  It  was  in  this  .school  that  Mr.  Kellogg 
gained  his  earliest  training,  and  he  has  demonstrated  the  adaptability  of  the 
e.s.senfials  of  the  Scripps  policies  to  all  conditions  of  newspaper  making. 

When  he  went  to  the  Detroit  News  Mr.  Kellogg  found  hut  two  advertising 
solicitors  on  the  .staff.  He  increased  this  force  to  twelve,  dividing  Detroit  into 
zones.  The  News  quickly  became  a  loader  in  the  volume  of  advertising,  and  h.as 
stood  in  the  very  front  rank  ever  since. 

In  1894  he  became  advertising  manager  of  the  Cleveland  Pres.s;  in  1885. 
when  the  Scripps-McRae  T,eague  wns  formed,  he  l>ecame  genera!  advertising 
manager  of  that  organization.  In  1896  he  purcha.sed  the  Kansas  City  World 
for  the  Scripps-McRae  Tx'ague.  In  1889  he  formed,  a  partner.sbip  with  L.  V. 
Ashbaugh  and  founded  the  Omaha  Daily  News,  with  which  enterpri.se  B.  D.  Butler 
was  associated  as  a  .stockholder.  In  1900,  with  Mr.  Ashb.augh.  he  founded  the  St. 
Paul  Dally  New.s,  acquiring  a  little  later  the  controlling  ow-nershlp  of  the  Kan.sas 
City  World.  In  1902  they  purchased  the  Des  Moines  Daily  News,  and  in  1903 
founded  the  Minneapolis  Daily  News  In  1905  the  St.  Joseph  Star  was  acquired, 
and  the  Sioux  City  New.s.  and  Duluth  Star  founded.  The  group  became  known 
as  the  Clover  I.eaf  new.spaper.s. 

In  1907  Mr.  Kellogg  sold  a  part  of  his  stock  in  these  enterprises  to  Mr. 
.\shbaugh.  who  thus  obtained  the  controlling  interest.  On  September  1,  1913, 
in  as.soclatlon  with  John  D.  Spreckles.  Mr.  Kellogg  e.st.ablished  the  San  Francisco 
Cali  as  an  evening  newspaper,  transferring  it  from  the  morning  field.  In  Decem¬ 
ber,  1913,  he  purcha.sed  the  Evening  Post,  and  the  combined  new.spapers  are  pub¬ 
lished  as  the  Call  and  Post.  In  January,  1917,  he  founded  the  Oakland  Dally 
Po.st,  which  has  already  grown  into  a  fine  property. 

More  than  thirty  men  who  have  worked  for  Mr.  Kellogg  are  now  owners  or 
managers  of  new.spaper.s. 

Mr.  Kellogg's  friends  consider  him  a  .sort  of  hum.-in  dynamo.  His  capacity 
for  work  is  almost  uncanny.  To  him.  failure  is  merely  a  w’ord  which  occupies 
space  in  the  dictionaries.  He  is  a  tighter  who  never  concerns  himself  about 
the  loser’s  end  of  the  purse.  He  cannot  l>e  neutral  on  any  matter,  nor  partisan. 
His  new.spapers  have  always  reflected  his  l<lcas  and  idi-als — cle.an,  aggressive, 
fair. 

Mr.  Kellogg  has  a  beautiful  estate  at  Alfa<lena.  a  suburb  of  Pa.sailena.  He 
married  Florence  Peripp.s  in  Detroit,  in  1890,  and  they  have  three  children  and 
a  giandson. 


MEDINA  JOURNAL  SOLD 


New  York  Paper  Announces  Change  of 
Ownership  and  Management. 

Announcement  has  been  made  by  the 
Medina  (N.  Y.)  Dally  Journal  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  of  a  change  of  ownership 
and  management.  W.  John  Hinchey, 
who  has  been  managing  editor,  has  tak¬ 
en  over  the  interests  of  Charles  N.  Hood 
and  Milton  J.  Whedon.  Alonzo  Waters, 
city  editor,  will  be  associated  with  Mr. 
Hinchey  in  the  new  management. 

The  Journal  announces  that  it  will 
continue  to  be  a  Republican  newspaper. 
The  new  bo.ard  of  directors  has  elected 
the  following  officers:  President,  Alonzo 
Waters:  vice-president.  David  Benson; 
-secretary  and  treasurer,  W.  John 
Hinchey. 

The  Medina  Daily  Journal  is  in  its  six¬ 
teenth  year. 


Want  Two-C.eni  Coin 
Recommendation  that  tho  Treasury 
Department  resume  minting  of  two- 
cent  coins  has  been  made  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  which  met 
in  Washington  Tue.sday.  The  new  coin, 
it  was  pointed  out,  would  provide  a  con¬ 
venient  medium  of  exchange  in  pur¬ 
chasing  newspapers,  tlie  price  of  which 
generally  has  advanced  to  two  cents. 
t>ecause  of  increased  costs  of  everything 
u.sed  in  newspaper  making. 
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MANAGER  OF  NORTHCLIFFE  MILLS 
TELLS  OF  NEWS  PRINT  COSTS 


At  Monday’s  Hearing  Before  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Wm. 
Scott  Testified  as  to  Manufacturing  Costs  in  Newfound¬ 
land — In  1917  These  Amounted  to  $38.88  Per  Ton. 


I!y  a  Stafk  Mkmhkr. 

WASHINGTON’,  Kobruary  18. — Tho  oiitatandiiig  features  of  the  news  print 
hearing:  before  tlie  K<'deral  Trade  (\)nitnis.sion  here  to-day  were: 

Tlie  fornuilation  of  a  t>asi<'  news  print  co.st  sheet  that  will  establi.sh  a 
basis  for  compari.son  as  between  the  eo.sts  of  manufacture  at  the  Northcliffc 
Mills  at  Grand  Falls,  Newfoundland,  and  other  news  print  producing  plants;  the 
demeanor  of  the  witness  Scott;  .sure  of  his  fa<'ts  and  clear  and  conci.sc  in  his 
statement  of  them;  the  kindly,  (-on.sideiate — in  fact,  Keneroms — attitude  of 
Henry  A.  'W'i.sc  in  cross-examination  of  Scott;  the  establishment  of  low  co.st 
figures  for  the  year  1917,  namely,  $37.88  per  ton;  the  receipt  by  the  Gommi.ssi^n 
of  a  letter  fmm  the  International  Hrotherhood  of  I’aper  Makers,  requesting  the 
Commi.s.sion  to  set  a  time  when  they  may  lie  heard  on  the  subject;  the  apparent 
satisfaction  of  all  parties  in  Intere.st  with  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Scott  and 
belief  held  generally  that  real  progress  had  been  made. 


Rcprescnlalices  of 

CommisMioner  W.  B.  Colver  presided. 
He  w.a-s  assisted  by  Commissioners  J. 
Franklin  Fort  and  Victor  Murdock. 

The  paper  committee  of  the  A.  N.  P. 
.\.  was  reprxwnt'd  by  Fnmk  P.  Glas.s 
Birmingham  News;  Kmil  M.  Scholz, 
New  York  Kvening  Post;  and  A.  G.  Mc¬ 
Intyre. 

Guthrie  B.  Plant,  S.  S.  Gregory,  an.l 
William  F.  Allen  repre.sented  the  pub¬ 
lishers  as  coun.scl. 

Henry  A.  Wise,  William  Mays,  T.  L. 
Phillip.s,  and  C.  A.  Thomson,  acted  as 
coun.s<>l  for  the  manufacturers. 

John  Walsh,  chief  counsel  for  the 
Commis.sion;  I>r.  E.  O.  Merchant,  the 
economist,  and  A.  A.  McPalrmid,  repre¬ 
sented  the  Comml.ssion. 

Others  present  were  Col.  Robert  E. 

E. wing,  New  Orleans  States;  D.  D. 
Moore,  New  Orle-ans  Times  Pic.ayune; 
Philip  T.  Ihxlge,  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company  and  the  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype  Company;  George 

F.  Steele,  of  the  Canadian  Export  fV>., 
formerly  secretary  of  tho  News  Print 
Manufacturers’  As.soci.ation;  H.  M.  Pin- 
deil,  of  Peoria  Journal,  and  S.  I*.  Wes¬ 
ton. 

Wllluuu  Scott,  vioc-pre.sldent  and 
genenil  manager  of  the  Anglo-New- 
foundland  Development  Co.,  of  Grand 
F'.alls,  Newfoundland,  and  a  director  of 
the  Alliert  E.  Ueed  Newfoundland  Co., 
Ltd.,  and  the  Ha-Ha  Sulphite  Fiber 
Co.,  a  witness  ciilled  by  the  Oommiasion, 
occupif-d  the  .stand  all  day  and  upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  te.stlmony,  it  was  agreed 
that  he  would  not  be  recalled  and  an 
adjournment  was  taken  to  March  4. 

NEWS  PRINT  COSTS  IN  NEM’IDUNM-ANn. 

Mr.  Scott  subniltted  to  the  Commis- 
>don,  through  John  Walsh,  chief  coun¬ 
sel,  a  twenty-four-pago  brief,  covering 
every  conce»ivable  pha.se  of  investment- 
lands,  water-power  rlghtji,  welfare  work, 
lea.ses  .and  costs  of  manufaolure.  De¬ 
preciation  schedule,  costs  of  ground 
wood,  pull!  wood,  sulphite  and  news 
print  paper  by  months  for  the  years 
1915,  1916,  and  1917,  showed  that  In  the 
year  1915,  62,007  tons  of  news  print 
paper  were  produced  at  an  average  co.st 
for  twelve  months  of  $26.37. 

In  1916.  48,114  tons  were  produced  at 
an  average  cost  of  $30.67.  In  the  year 
1917,  40,749  tons  were  produced  at  an 
at’erage  cost  of  $37.88. 

Production  reached  high  point  in  Au- 
gu.st,  1917,  when  5,286  tiMis  were  pr«>- 
duced,  and  low  point  in  June,  when  but 
1,289  tons  were  produced. 

Costs  in  .\ugust  averaged  $34.26  i>er 
ton,  and  In  June  $37.80,  Costs  incrcaseil 
hi  December,  on  a  production  of  4.695 
tons,  to  $41.19  per  ton. 


Interest  Involved 

Janu.ary,  1918,  eo.sts  were  estimated  at 
appnixlmately  $45  per  ton.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  on  a  ba.sis  of  high-cost  produc¬ 
tion,  b'cau.se  only  two  machines  out  of 
live  were  in  operation. 

The  Anglo-Newfoundland  Develop¬ 
ment  Company  was  organised  to  carry 
out  a  contract  with  the  Government  of 
the  colony  of  Newfoundland,  for  the 
e.stabli.shment  of  paper  and  pulp  mills 
there.  The  company  was  Incorporated 
in  January,  1905,  under  the  laws  of  the 
colony.  The  stock  Is  held  by  Briti.sh 
new.spaper  companies  and  individuals. 

The  mills  were  constructed  at  Grand 
Fall.s,  on  the  Exploits  River,  In  the 
years  1907,  1908,  and  1909,  under  the 
plans  prepared  by  George  F.  Hardy, 
mill  architect.  New  York  city. 

The  plant  is  fully  Integrated,  making 
ibs  own  sulphite  and  ground  wood.  The 
mill  began  operations  late  in  1909.  and 
the  product  w:us  .sold  to  i-oiisumers  in 
England  from  this  time  until  August, 
1917,  and  since  then  a  cerbiin  proportion 
has  iKH'n  .sold  to  consumers  in  the  United 
States. 

The  mill  has  power  development  suf¬ 
ficient  to  operate  the  entire  mills  and 
supply  light  and  power  for  the  town  of 
Grand  Falls. 

The  company  ha-s  ninety-nlne-yenr 
le.a,ses  of  Crownland  limits,  with  a  total 
area  of  3,718  square  mlle.s.  Almo.st  all 
wood  used  by  the  company  is  obtained 
fnim  these  limit.s,  and  is  entirely  river 
driven. 

JNVFMTMENT  IN  riMNT  IXU'IPMBNT. 

The  total  capitalization  of  the  .\nglo- 
Newfoundland  Development  Company  is 
$8,288,444;  of  which  $1,099,823  repre- 
si’nts  Inve.stment  in  woodlands  and  $1,- 
387,960  repn-sents  Investment  in  rail¬ 
ways,  town,  farm.  s<‘hools.  clubs, 
wharves,  sheds,  etc. 

The  original  book  investment  in  the 
actual  plant  and  equiiiment  in  amount 
is  shown  by  the  following  table; 


Properties.  Amount. 

Sulphite  plant  .  $285,642 

Ground  wood  mill  .  511,855 

News  print  mill  .  1,011,864 

Light  and  power  pliint .  442,153 

Steam  plant  .  282,161 

Wood  preparing  .  503,964 

Save  all  .  20,258 

Machine  shops,  foundry,  etc.  224,778 

I.aboratory  .  982 

Yard  tr.ackagc  .  69,385 


Total  .  $3,803,032 

I'ost  per  ton  of  daily  produc¬ 
tion  . $16,515.16 


I/ogging  equipment  —  includ¬ 
ing  Millertown  railroad . 398,693.00 


The  book  investment  in  the  plan  and 
equipment  represents  the  actual  cash 
outlay  for  these  properties. 

The  output  of  news  print  paper  for 
the  twelve  months  ending  December  31, 
1913,  which  was  the  last  period  of  full 
production,  was  62,007  tons,  which  on 
the  ba.sis  of  310  working  days  gives  an 
average  daily  output  of  about  200  tons. 

The  maximum  capacity  of  the  news 
print  mill  is  about  217  tons,  based  on 
the  average  production  of  late.  There 
are  five  machines,  one  124-inch  machine 
with  a  .speed  of  529  foot  per  minute; 
two  156-inch  machines  with  a  speed  of 
605  feet  per  minute;  one  134-inch  ma¬ 
chine  with  a  speed  of  605  feet  per  min¬ 
ute;  one  164-inch  machine  with  a  speed 
of  605  feet  per  minute;  the  slowest  ma¬ 
chine  is  u.sed  for  running  wrapper  stock. 

PBRRISCIATION  SCHEDULES. 

The  following  rates  of  depreciation 
have  been  adopted  by  the  directors  of 
the  company  and  are  included  in  pro¬ 
duction  costs: 

Per  cent. 


Buildings  .  2% 

Water  wheels  .  5 

Boilers  .  5 

Machinery  .  5 

I.rfiboratory  .  10 

Wooden  sheds  .  5 

WTiarves .  15 

Booms .  20 

Boom  piers  .  20 


The  total  depreciation  on  the  plant 
and  mill  equipment  listed  above 
amounts  to  $140,616  per  year,  which 
gives  an  average  of  4.25  per  cent,  on 
the  Inve.stment. 

Based  on  the  normal  productions  of 
62.000  tons,  the  depreciation  on  the 
plant  and  equipment  amounts  to  $2.25 
per  ton  of  nows  print  paper. 

It  was  apparent  that  Mr.  Scott  w.as 
endeavoring  to  be  absolutely  fair  in  his 
testimony.  He  did  not  indulge  in  any 
.speculation  or  guesswork.  He  sat  rather 
.stolidly  at  a  table  within  half  a  dozen 
feet  of  a  battery  of  lawyers  which  had 
trained  some  62-centimctre  guns  the 
previous  week  upon  Mr.  McIntyre  with¬ 
out  visibly  disturbing  his  composure, 
and  certainly  without  forcing  him  to 
lose  his  temper  or  violate  any  confi¬ 
dences. 

Mr.  Plante  developed  the  fact  that  the 
Anglo-Newfoundland  Development  has 
a  water-power  plant  of  23,500  horse¬ 
power  capable  of  development  to  40,000 
horsepower;  that  leases  run  for  99 
years;  that  eo.sts  were  high  in  January, 
1918,  because  only  two  machines  were 
in  operation;  that  the  Anglo  la  without 
financial  w.ater;  that  800,000  acres  of 
timber  lands  In  1911  and  1914  averaged 
an  acreage  cost  of  about  50  cents;  that 
2.300,000  acre.s  are  under  lease;  that 
the  rent  is  $2  per  .square  mile  for  timber 
lands;  that  actual  cost  of  wood  in  1912 
was  $4.21;  that  directors  fixed  an  arbi- 
tary  price  of  $5  and  si‘t  aside  balance 
for  a  reserve;  that  latior  costs  Increa.sed 
about  30  per  cent.;  that  costs  are  in¬ 
creasing  steadily,  and  that  eo.sts  for  No¬ 
vember,  December,  January,  February, 
and  March  are  higher  than  costs  for 
April  to  October. 

Mr.  Wise  develorK'd  that  the  Anglo 
generators  had  been  purchased  In  Swit¬ 
zerland;  that  the  wheels  came  from 
Germany;  that  common  labor  was  $1.35 
a  day.  Now  it  is  $1.90.  That  the  com¬ 
pany  has  an  Investment  of  $16,000  in  a 
farm  and  $20,000  in  a  clubhouse. 

Mr.  Wise  exclaimed  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  that  this  w.as  a  mo.st  exceptional 
situation;  that  the  Anglo  had  lieen 
gre.atly  favored  In  matter  of  wooil,  wa¬ 


ter,  and  natural  resources,  and  was  not 
In  any  way  a  typical  mill. 

MR.  wise's  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Wise  introduced  a  half  dozen 
.samples  of  plain  news  and  asserted  that 
he  would  undertake  to  prove  that  these 
.samples  had  been  taken  from  rolls  of 
news  print  manufactured  by  the  Anglo 
Company,  and  that  the  paper  varied  in 
weight  from  31  to  34  pounds  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds.  Mr.  Scott’s  reply  was 
that  he  would  place  no  reliance  upon 
that  st.'itemont;  that  it  cost  his  com¬ 
pany  more  to  produce  overweight  than 
underweight. 

Mr.  Wi.se  drew  from  the  witness  that 
an  ordinary  reel  of  news  print  paper 
contains  four  miles  of  paper;  that  the 
paper  comes  from  the  machine  at  the 
rate  of  600  feet  a  minute.  The  only 
fair  way  to  sell  paper,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Scott,  was  on  the  average. 

An  amusing  incident  of  the  Wise  ex¬ 
amination  of  Mr.  Scott  was  his  fishing 
expedition  as  to  the  witness’  views  on 
the  .standard  form  of  contract  propo.sed 
by  publishers. 

Mr.  Wise  said:  You  wouldn’t  con¬ 
tract  to  supply  paper ‘on  a  guarantee 
of  20  iK*r  cent,  .sulphite  and  80  per  cent, 
ground  wood,  would  you?” 

The  witness  thought  a  while  and  re¬ 
plied,  "that  would  depend  almost  wholly 
as  to  who  my  customer  was.” 

Speaking  with  a  representative  of 
The  Editor  and  Publisher,  at  the  close 
of  the  hearing.  Commissioner  Colver 
said: 

“I  feel  that  we  have  made  substantial 
progress.” 

Mr.  Plante,  chief  counsel  for  the  A.  N. 
P.  A.  said: 

"Mr.  Scott’s  testimony  shows  that  he 
figures  costs  according  to  the  best  prac- 
tlws  of  the  trade.  He  showed  that  news 
print  could  be  produced  at  a  low  cost. 
He  te.stified  that  in  making  up  costs, 
w(M>d  and  power  should  be  Included  at 
the  actual  outlay  of  the  manufacturer, 
and  not  at  a  fictitious  market  price.  He 
was  not  claiming  that  he  gave  the  mar¬ 
ket  price,  nor,  like  some  manufacturers, 
working  In  a  profit  on  every  interme¬ 
diate  operation  in  the  production  of 
news  print.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
doing  what  all  manufacturers  in  other 
lines  of  hu.siness  do,  resting  content  with 
a  fair  profit  upon  his  commodity.” 

SAYS  CXIST  BASIS  IS  UNFAIR. 

"The  formula  of  costs  adopted  by  the 
Federal  Trade  ('omniission  Is  ba.sically 
wrong.”  said  Claude  A.  Thompson,  asso¬ 
ciate  of  Henry  A.  Wl.se,  attorney  for  the 
news  print  manufacturers,  commenting 
upon  the  hearing  after  his  return  to 
N(  w  York.  "This  was  exemplified  by 
the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Scott,  of 
the  Anglo-Newfoundland  mill. 

"Mr.  Scott,  by  the,  way,  was  rather  a 
difflciilt  witness  to  handle,  it  was  ob¬ 
vious  from  his  demeanor  that  he  ex¬ 
pected  some  ntther  harsh  treatment 
from  our  hand.s.  When  we  saw  how  he 
acted,  however,  and  appreciated  his  ex¬ 
pectant  attitude,  we  made  up  our  minds 
that  this  stranger  to  our  country  should’ 
find  that  lawyers  here  could  be  as 
courteous  as  any  In  his  own  country. 
Befiides  that.  It  was  apparent  that  he 
was  of  an  easily  excitable  nature,  and 
that  if  he  were  excited  very  little  of 
value  could  be  got  from  him.  So  we 
were  as  mild  as  we  could  lie,  though 
his  testimony  afforded  plenty  of  op- 
iMirtunity  for  us  to  force  our  side  before 
th*'  Commission. 

"The  company  that  Mr.  Scott  repre- 
.sents  has  about  two  and  a  quarter  mil¬ 
lions  of  acres  of  woodland  in  Canada 
For  a  leasehold  of  99  years  on  1,000,000 
(Concludrij  on  page  12) 
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TENTATIVE  NEWSPRINT  AGREEMENT 
REACHED  IN  CANADA 

Publishers  to  Pay  $2.50  Per  Hundred  Pounds  to  Manufacturers 
and  35  Cents  Per  Hundred  to  Be  Deposited  in  Banks  to 
Protect  Manufacturers — Order  Effective  Feb.  1-May  1, 1918 

{Special  to  The  EtUTOR  and  PuiiusHEit) 

OTTAWA,  Ontario,  Kehruary  18. — An  oicUt  of  the  (Chairman  of  the  News 
Print  Inquiry,  naming;  $2.85  a  hun<ire(l  iioun(l.s  a.s  the  price  at  which  news 
print  paper  is  to  be  .supplied  to  publisher.s  tliroushout  Panada  by  nianiifac- 
turers,  has  been  approved  by  the  (Jovernment.  The  new  price,  an  increa.se  of  35 
cents  over  the  mo.st  recent  tiKure,  is  to  l>e  effective  from  Kel)ruary  1  to  May  1, 
this  year. 

Under  the  new  order,  for  each  hundrtai  pounds  of  paper  purcliased,  $2.50  is 
to  b<*  paid  to  the  manufacturers  direct,  and  35  cents  is  to  be  placed  on  deposit 
at  a  bank  de.sisnated  by  the  Government  to  await  approvai  of  the  Commission’s 
llnal  report  by  the  Governor-General,  when  it  will  be  refunded  to  the  publishers  or 
paid  to  the  manufacturers  in  accordam-e  with  tiie  tlndinKS  of  the  Commis.sion. 

Newspaper  Publishers  Demand  Thorough  Inquiry 


The  newspapers  of  Canada  have  ask- 
(■(i  that  the  powers  of  K.  A.  Pringle,  Ca¬ 
nadian  Commi.ssioner  of  Paper,  be  en¬ 
larged  to  enabie  him  to  make  a  more 
thorough  Inquiry.  Tills  request  has 
iK'cn  granted  and  while  no  date  has 
lieen  fixed  for  the  next  hearing,  it  la 
confidently  believed  it  will  lie  held  in 
the  near  future. 

The  complete  report  of  the  sub-com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Cabinet  which  investigat¬ 
ed  the  news  print  situation  and  upon 
who.se  report  the  Government  acted, 
follows; 

"Your  committee,  appointed  by  order- 
in-councll,  dated  January  24,  1918,  for 
the  purpo.se  of  giving  a  hearing  to  the 
repre.sentatlves  of  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  Interests  of  Canada,  did,  on  the 
first  day  of  February,  hear  the  repre- 
s<>ntatlves  of  the  newspaper  publishing 
Interests  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and 
also  heard  representatives  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers. 

THE  OPPOSING  CLAIMS. 

"The  manufacturers  claimed  that  the 
price  fixed  by  the  Commis.sioner,  from 
February  1  to  May  1,  of  $2.85  per  one 
hundred  pounds  in  car  load  lots  for 
news  print  in  rolls  was  too  low  and  that 
the  price  should  not  lie  le.ss  than  $3  per 
100  pounds,  but  they  are  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  interim  report  of  the  (Commis¬ 
sioner. 

"The  publi.shers  claimed; 

"(1.)  That  by  rea.son  of  the  ruling  of 
an  opportunity  of  full  inquiry  into  the 
matters  covered  by  the  order-ln-councll 
authorizing  the  Inve.stlgation,  and  that 
following  the  commissioner’s  ruling 
they  had  withdrawn  from  the  inquiry. 

"(2.)  That  the  interim  report  of  the 
('ommissioner  states  on  its  face  that 
the  investigation  is  not  yet  complete 
and  that  the  cost  has  not  yet  been 
iiscertalned,  and  therefore,  there  shall 
1)0  no  Increa.sed  price  ordered  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  interim  report  until  the  In- 
vesllgation  is  complete  and  the  actual 
cost  ascertained. 

"The  (Commissioner  rules  that  the 
lines  of  Inquiry  which  the  publishers 
desired  to  pursue  did  not  come  within 
the  .scope  of  the  order-tn-councll  au¬ 
thorizing  the  investigation. 

lOXDMMEND  ENI.AROED  POWERS. 

"The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
it  is  not  in  the  public  Interest  that  the 
investigation  should  be  curtailed  by  any 
lack  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the 
Gommissioner  to  Investigate  the  matter 
complained  of  and,  as  doubts  have  been 
ral.sed  as  \o  the  .scope  of  the  inquiry, 
that  your  committee  recommends  that 
the  powers  of  the  Commls.sloner  should 
be  more  fully  defined,  and  that  he  be 
authorized  to  inquire  into  any  contract, 
agreement,  arrangement  or  combination 


which  has  or  is  desired  to  have  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  Increasing  or  fixing  the  price 
of  news  print  or  of  restricting  compe¬ 
tition  in  or  of  controlling  production, 
manufacture,  sale  or  supply  thereof  'to 
the  detriment  of  consumers  and  gen¬ 
erally  to  inquire  into  any  and  every¬ 
thing  that  he  deems  fit  and  proper 
which  in  any  way  affects  the  use  or 
supply  of  paper  in  Canada. 

"The  committee,  while  recognizing 
the  (^)mmi.saloner’s  power  to  employ  the 
as.slstance  of  a  competent  expert  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  busine.ss  to  coiiperate 
with  Mr.  Clarkson  and  himself  in  the 
investigation,  would  recommend  that 
siyh  cour.se  be  adopted. 

"Your  committee  further  desires  to  ex¬ 
press  the  opinion  that  the  publishers 
could  materially  assist  the  Commi.ssion¬ 
er  in  his  important  and  difficult  inquiry 
by  taking  part  in  the  investigation. 

"It  appears  from  the  Commissioner’s 
report  and  the  evidence,  that  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  actual  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  and  selling  news  print  is  not  yet 
complete,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  pos¬ 
sible  at  the  present  time  to  say  ab.so- 
lutely  what  the  price  of  news  print 
should  he.  hut  from  the  evidence  so  far 
taken  and  also  from  the  Commissioner’s 
report,  it  appears  clear  that  the  cost 
of  production  of  news  print  has  Increas¬ 
ed  since  April.  1917,  when  the  price 
of  $2.50  per  100  pounds  was  Pxed.” 


Paper  Company  Prosperous 
The  annual  statement  of  the  Abltibl 
Power  &  Paper  Co.,  Gtd..  submitted  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  shareholders  in 
Montreal,  showed  that  the  company’s 
earnings  for  the  year  1917,  before  pro¬ 
viding  for  depreciation,  exhaustion  of 
timber,  and  interest,  etc.,  were  $1,323,- 
001.  The  statement  shows  a  net  sur¬ 
plus  of  $632,048. 


Print  Paper  Gets  License 
Washington,  February  20. — The  War 
Hoard  to-day  l.ssued  a  blanket  license 
for  all  news  print  paper  to  pa.ss  across 
the  Canadian  border.  In  response  to 
appeals  from  publi.shers  all  over  the 
country.  Chairman  McCormick  instruct¬ 
ed  all  cu.stoms  agents  to  pa.ss  print  pa¬ 
per  automatically. 


To  Represent  Finnish  Governnient 
FiTi’HBrRo,  Mass.,  February  20. — 
San  peri  Nuorteva,  editor  of  Haivaaja 
here  was  requested  by  cable  to-day  to 
become  the  American  representative  of 
the  new  Finnish  revolutionary  provl- 
•sional  Government.  He  immediately 
cabled  his  acceptance  and  will  proceed 
to  Wa.shlngton.  The  appointment  was 
received  from  Foreign  Minister  Sirola. 


NEW  YORK  WORLD  WINS  SUIT 


Charles  R.  Macauley,  Cartoonist,  Fails 
to  Recover  $11,821.25. 

Albany,  February  20. — Tho  Court  of 
A|)|)eals  has  handed  down  a  decision  af¬ 
firming  the  Aiipellate  Division,  I<irst 
De.partment,  in  reversing  a  judgment  of 
the  New  York  Trial  Term  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  ('ourt,  of  $11,821.25,  in  favor  of 
Charles  U.  Macauley  again.st  the  Press 
Publi.shing  CompaJiy  (the  New  York 
World).  Macauley  alleged  he  was 
wrongfully  discharged  jus  a  cartoonist 
iK'cau.se  he  acti-d  as  treasurer  of  a  jk)- 
litical  league  formed  to  promote  tho 
candidai'y  of  Mayor  Mitchell  in  hi.s  first 
campaign.  He  was  employed  by  the 
World  for  two  years  at  $165  a  week, 
and  in  1913  a  new  agreement  was  made 
by  which  he  was  to  receive  $250  weekly 
and  to  .sui)ply  se<>vn  cartoons  a  week. 

At  the  triftl  the  company  justified  his 
(li.smi.s.sal  on  the  ground  that  he  "failed 
to  give  his  entire  time  to  the  work,  and 
did  not  come  to  the  office  mornings  for 
<-on.sultatiun  as  to  cartoon  subjects,  re- 
fu.si'd  to  olK'y  proper  Instructions,  and 
that  his  work  was  not  skilfully  done." 


MINNESOTA  EDITORS  MEET. 


Pledfie  Loyalty  to  Country  uml  Strike  at 
Disloyalty  in  Their  Own  Ranks. 

.\  rousing,  patriotic  convention  was 
held  l)y  the  .Minnesota  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Minneapolis  last  Friday  and  Sat¬ 
urday.  The  editors  not  only  pledged 
their  uni|ualitied  support  to  their  coun¬ 
try,  but  also  struck  bard  at  any  possible 
signs  of  dl.sloyalty  in  their  own  ranks. 

During  the  convention  a  service  flag 
witli  thirty-three  stars  was  unfurled  in 
lionor  of  the  Minnesota  editors  who 
have  answered  the  call  to  the  colors. 

A.  ().  Moreau,  editor  of  the  Uock 
County  Herald,  Imverne,  was  elected 
president;  A.  C.  Wallace,  Sauk  Center 
Herald,  was  named  first  vice-president; 
.1.  M.  l-andry,  Olivia  Timc.s,  second  vlce- 
preshlent ;  H.  E.  Wheaton,  Hokah  Chief, 
third  vice-pre.sident. 


Senator  lliimhert  Arrestcil 
Charles  Humbert,  Senator  from  the 
.Meu.se  and  former  owm'r  of  the  Pari.s 
.fournal,  was  arrested  Monday.  Sena- 
toT-  Humts'rt  was  one  of  the  principle 
llgure.s  in  the  case  of  Holo  Pasha,  re¬ 
cently  conviett'd  of  treason  and  sen- 
tencisl  to  death,  through  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  newspaper,  I.ie  ,Tournal,  in 
which  an  interest  was  bought  for  him 
with  the  money  Holo ‘received  from  the 
United  States,  When  the  facts  re¬ 
garding  the  German  source  of  the  mon¬ 
ey  involved  in  the  transaction  were  re¬ 
vealed  last  fall.  Senator  Huml>ert  can¬ 
celled  the  contract  and  returned  the 
mone.v.  It  has  not  been  charged  that 
the  policy  of  I,e  Journal  was  aff<‘cted 
in  a  way  Infurious  to  France. 


Propaganda  Chiefs  Named 
.\t  the  .same  time  that  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  Ijondon  that  Viscount 
Northcllffe  had  accepted  the  position  of 
Director  of  Propaganda  in  Enemy 
Countrie.s,  while  continuing  his  po.sl- 
tlon  on  the  American  Mi.s.sion,  it  was 
announced  here  that  Arthur  Woods, 
formiT  PoHi’c  Commis.sioner  of  New 
York,  would  direct  American  propa¬ 
ganda  in  foreign  countries,  Mr,  Woods, 
for  the  present,  will  remain  in  Wa.sn- 
ington  and  will  cooperate  with  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information. 


Rusiness  Papers  Help  Shipping  Hoard 
The  As.sociated  Hu.sines.s  Paper.s,  Inc., 
New  York,  are  conducting  a  well-or¬ 
ganized,  effective  publicity  campaign 
for  the  United  States  Shipping  Hoard. 


NEWS  PRINT  STOCKS 
SHOW  DECREASE 


Production  Declined  Heavily  in  January 
— Exports  for  Four  Months  of 
1917  About  Double  the 
Normal  (Quantity. 

With  thirty-five  domestic  companies 
reporting,  representing  fifty-eight  mills 
manufacturing  news  print,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission’s  statement  shows  a 
decline  in  mill  stocks,  due  to  reduced 
liroduction  during  the  five  weeks  end¬ 
ing  February  3.  Tho  daily  production 
for  this  period  averaged  3,750  tons  daily 
against  the  normal  of  4,500.  Con.sider- 
able  curtailment  was  occasioned  by  the 
Giirfield  closing  order,  which  was  in- 
croa.st>d  by  lack  of  fuel  and  car  short¬ 
age.  Two  mills  at  Niagara  Falls  ceas¬ 
ed  operations  during  the  month.  The 
production  from  Jnuary  1  to  February  3 
of  this  year  was  100.315  tons,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  118,149  tons  during  the  cor- 
resiKindlng  period  of  last  year. 

Shipments  to  260  jobbers  exceeded  re- 
ceipt.s,  causing  a  considerable  decline 

in  stocks,  as  shown  by  tho  following 
summary: 

Rolls.  Sheeti.  Total. 

Tom.  Tom.  Tom. 

2,0U4  0,823  0,427 

4,471 

6,178 

8,720 

MUCH  PAPER  IN  TRANSIT. 

I’robably  1,800  cars  loaded  with  news 
print  were  in  transit  to  publishers  at 
the  end  of  January,  causing  a  decline 
in  stocks  held,  as  indicated  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  dige.st  of  reports  from  637  news¬ 


paper  publishers: 

Tom. 

Htiieks  on  hand,  first  of  month .  124,789 

Kocelvf)!  (luring  month .  91,767 

Used  and  sold  during  month .  95,016 

Storks  on  hand,  end  of  month .  121,540 

In  transit  .  44,022 


'The  imports  and  exports  of  printing 
papttr  valued  at  not  more  than  5  cents 
a  pound,  practically  all  new.sprlnt,  for 
1917,  compared  with  those  of  1916  were: 

1017.  1916. 

Net  torn.  Net  tuna. 

Iiu|)ortK  of  news  print  paper: 

Kroni  Canada  .  633,081  467,952 

From  .Newfoundland  .  24,748  . 

I‘:«l>orts  of  news  print  paper.  93,891  76,327 

lni|H>rt8  of  ground  wood  pulp,  270,072  262,517 

From  Canada  .  251,009  261,638 

Kx|H>rta  of  domestic  wood  pulp  38,019  40,023 

EXI’ORT.S  ABOUT  DOUBLE  NOl!.\fAU 

Exports  of  news  print  for  the  last 
four  months  of  1917  were  about  double 
the  normal,  averaging  12.879  tons  a 
month. 

During  the  month  of  January  93  new 
contracts  for  roll  news,  representing 
207,863  tons,  were  reported.  Only  11 
of  them  were  at  prices  higher  than  $3 
a  hundred,  f.  o.  b.  mill.  Most  of  the 
contracts  were  for  January,  February, 
and  March  only,  though  several  were 
for  four  ycar.s.  Current  prices  of  roll 
news  ranged  from  $2.90  to  $3.50  for  car 
lots,  and  sheet  news  ranged  from  $3  to 
$3.75. 

News  print  manufacturers  paid  from 
$50  to  $60  a  ton  for  unbleached  sulphite 
pulp  during  January  for  the  bulk  of 
their  orders.  The  most  of  the  receipts 
on  current  orders  were  at  prices  rang¬ 
ing  from  $40  to  $45  a  ton,  though  about 
40  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  cost  less 
than  $40  a  ton. 


Fund  Passes  $200,000  Mark 
Tho  New  York  Sun  and  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun  have  collected  more 
limn  $200,000  with  which  to  buy  to¬ 
bacco  for  American  soldiers  and  sail- 
ore  in  France. 


stock  in  wareliuuses, 
first  of  moiitli. . 


Quantity 

received 

(!ur* 

ing  montli  . . . . 

2,074 

2,397 

Quantity 

shipped 

out 

during 

mouth  . 

2,330 

2,848 

Stock  In 

wnr<4iouBe8. 

end  of 

month. . 

2.348 

6,372 

10 
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WILLIAM  H.  FIELD  AGAIJN  URGES  NEED  OF  WAR-TIME 
ADVER  USING  CHIEF  FOR  UNCLE  SAM 


IV.  II.  Fhld,  licc-pniiidt  iil  ol  the  Chicauo  Tribune,  coiilributeu  a  uulable 
article  to  the  February  14  issiHc'  ol  Frinlera’  ink  on  the  need  lor  a  Government 
Advertising  Ijcpartment ,  reiteratinu  his  orii/inul  supyestion  in  the  same  pub¬ 
lication  of  April  IS,  1S17.  Mr.  Field's  article  is  here  repiinled  through  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  Frinters'  Ink: 

IS  the  issue  of  Printers’  Ink  for  April  19  last  there  appeared  an  article  under 
the  title,  "Wanted  for  Lncle  Sain,  a  \Nai'-Tinie  AdvertisiiiB  Chief."  This 
article  suBKeated  "the  immediate  oiBanization  of  a  systematic  AdverisinB 
Department  for  our  Bieat  Uovernment  business  concern,  tlirouBh  which  the 
messages  of  all  the  depaitments  sliall  he  translated  to  the  people  in  terms  that 
they  are  accustomed  to  understand.” 

Since  the  date  of  the  appearance  of  that  article  many  well-known  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  several  Senators  and  CoiiBressmen  have  eainestly  advocated 
a  Uoverninent  appropriation  for  advertisiiiB  the  Diberty  Doans.  Their  advo- 
i-aiy  was  of  no  avail  and  tlie  appropriation  of  Government  funds  was  bitterly 
opposed  in  Coubicss,  in  a  manner  that  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  piwailiiiB  opin¬ 
ion,  not  only  oi  the  uiBUity,  but  even  of  the  eincacy  of  the  piaii.  'liie  coii- 
Biessionai  ivccoi-d  carries  in  its  pilnted  jiates  an  amaziiiB  picture  of  the  views 
oi  Certain  Congivssmen  concerning  the  propriety  of  paying  Government  money 
to  publications  tor  paid  advertisnig. 

nevertheless,  tne  two  Diberty  Doans  were  oversubscribed,  and  advertising, 
fur  which  the  Government  did  nut  pay,  but  winch  private  subscriptions  uia 
pay,  was  a  compelling  factor  in  theii'  successful  notation. 

Ihe  article  lelerred  to  also  suggested  the  usefulness  of  advertising  aimed 
to  systematize  the  education  and  m.struction  of  faiiiiers  toward  tne  planting 
and  Harvesting  of  crops  necessary  to  pruviue  food  tor  ourselves  and  our  aiiies. 
Gi'eat  crops  weie  raised,  but,  tnrough  lack  of  coodination  of  effort,  some 
articles  of  food  were  overprouuced  wiiiie  others  fell  far  short  of  requirements. 
Alsu  much  food  rutted  on  the  ground  through  lack  of  a  proper  provision  fur 
labor  to  harvest  ID  V\  ith  tins  record  of  the  i>ast  season,  faiiiiers  are  now  being 
urged  again  to  raise  vast  crops,  but  again  without  the  coordinated  plans  the 
lacK  of  which  caused  so  much  waste  befoi'e. 

All  luteiiigent  campaign  of  paid  advertising,  directed  to  farmers  and  plan¬ 
ned  -with  the  thoroughness  that  chaiactenzes  most  of  our  cummerciai  auver- 
tising  to-day,  would  have  saved  the  country  mure  than  the  campaign  would 
liave  cost. 

Air.  Hoover’s  eaincst  appeals,  through  the  news  columns  of  publications, 
liave  not  produced  the  expc-cted  results.  He  is  quoted  as  saying  that  not  over 
uO  per  cent,  of  the  pc-ople  have  been  observing  the  recommendations  of  the 
food  Auministratiun  Dureau.  The  public  is  now  being  exhorted  anew,  through 
the  news  and  editorial  columns  of  the  patriotic  pre.ss,  to  do  as  Mr.  Hoover 
asKs.  liy  ana  by  Mr.  Hoover  will  have  to  stop  asking  and  begin  to  order. 

A  systematic  campaign  of  paid  advertising,  over  Air.  Hoover's  facsimile 
signature,  would  have  accomplished  what  editorial  exhoitatiun  has  failed  to 
accomplish. 

And  tlie  fuel  shutdown!  What  effect  upon  the  purchase,  distribution,  local 
storage,  and  consumption  of  coal  would  a  paid  auvertising  campiugn,  begun 
early  last  summer,  have  had’/ 

The  article  referred  to  also  said,  "the  ways  in  wliich  they  can  best  serve 
should  be  told  to  Uiose  workers  tliroughout  the  United  States  in  some  uniform 
fashion.” 

On  February  1,  1918,  before  the  Senate  U'ominerce  Committee,  J.  W. 
Dowell,  vice-president  of  the  Dethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  said:  "The 
Government  ought  at  once  to  organize  and  inaugurate  a  great  campaign  of 
education  for  Amencan  working  men.  They  should  be  taught  that  success 
or  failure  in  this  great  emergency  is  up  to  them.  They  need  to  be  awakened 
to  the  seriousnes-s  of  the  situation.” 

As  this  is  written,  announcements  are  made  from  Washington  that  the 
week  beginning  Kebruary  11  is  to  be  "Shipyard  Voluntc'cr  Week,”  during  which 
an  effort  is  to  be  made  to  obtain  25U,UUU  workers  for  the  shipyards. 

Dy  now  we  all  understand  that  ships  are  the  keystone  of  our  participation 
in  the  war.  We  have  not  nearly  enough  of  them,  either  built  or  in  prospect. 
One  reason  why  we  have  not  is  because  of  a  lack  of  workmen.  Wie  are  told 
that  yards  in  which  three  shifts  a  day  should  be  working  are  barely  able  to 
obtain  one  shift. 

What  effect  upon  this  situation  would  an  adverthsing  campaign  have  had, 
if  it  had  been  planned,  written,  and  published  last  .summer'/ 

Kvery  publication  in  the  United  States  has  printed  virtuidly  every  word 
that  it  has  been  asked  to  "rint,  as  news,  for  the  furthering  of  Govenmient  pur- 
pose.s.  Kvery  publication  has  printed  editorial  after  editoral  endorsing  the 
Goverrmient’s  requests  for  public  cooperation  and  exhorting  the  public  to 
comply. 

Dws  the  layman  inquire  why  all  this  printed  matter  ha-s  failed  of  the 
maximum  po.ssible  accomplishment?  The  experienced  advertising  man  can 
reply  that  the  public  has  received  all  Its  me.s.sages  from  the  Government  (ex- 
cejit  those  concerning  the  Diberty  Doan.s,  paid  tor  by  private  subscription)  at 
.<»L‘cond  hand.  NewspaiK;i-s  and  magazines  have  told  their  readers  what  their 
reporters  say  the  Government  officials  want  the  people  to  do. 

When  will  the  Government  come  to  realize  the  iKiwer  and  dignity  of 
advertising  to  convey  its  message  direct  to  the  people? 


H.  J.  PRLDDEN  JOINS 
PAYNE  COMPANY 


Is  One  of  the  Best  Known  Space  Buyers 
in  the  Who  Durin{:  :he  Past  Fif¬ 

teen  Years  Has  Purchased  Million 
Lines  of  Display. 


Harry  J.  Prudden,  who  during  the 
past  fifteen  years  has  purchased  mil¬ 
lions  of  lines  of  newspaper  display  in 
the  dailies  and  weeklies  of  America,  has 
retired  from  the  Van  Patten  Agency  to 
become  a.ssociated  with  G.  Logan  Payne 
in  the  management  and  control  of  the 
G.  Logan  Payne  Company,  special 
newspaper  advertising  representatives 
with  offices  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  DetrolD 

During  a  long  and  successful  career 
as  a  space  buyer,  Mr.  Prudden  has 
purchased  newspaper  .space  for  some  of 
America’s  largest  advertising  agencies 
including  Frank  Seaman,  Harry  Lesan, 
Frank  Presbery,  and  Van  Patten. 
.Among  other  accounts  he  has  handled 
American  Tobacco  Company,  Chalmers, 
American  Chicle,  and  Pyrene. 

Mr.  Prudden’s  clo.se  contact  with  the 
advertisilng  fraternity  especially  the 
buying  end,  his  broad  acquaintance 
with  manufacturers  and  agents,  should 
furnish  a  good  equipment  for  success¬ 
ful  career  as  a  special  representative. 

Among  the  important  newspapers 
represented  by  the  G.  iMgan  Payne  Co., 
are  the  following:  In  Chicago,  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald  and  Traveler,  the  Dos  An¬ 
geles  Herald  and  the  San  FVanclsco 
C.'Ul-Post.  In  New  York,  Providence 
Tribune,  Jackson  Patriot,  I^ansing 
Journal,  I.afayette  Journal,  Iai  Cro.sse 
I>eader-Press,  and  Madi.son  State  Jour¬ 
nal. 

“I  have  watched  Mr.  Prudden’s  work 
for  a  good  many  years,”  .said  Mr.  Payne 
to  The  Eorroa  and  Pi  blisher,  Monday. 
"I  was  long  ago  convinced  that  he  was 
one  of  the  ablest  men  in  his  field.  I 
had  my  jffdgmcnt  of  him  sustained 
when  I  was  Instrumental  In  hartng  him 
named  advertising  manager  of  the  New 
York  Tribune.  Under  his  management 
the  Tribune  made  substantial  progress. 
Naturally,  I  am  delighted  that  I  have 
lieen  able  to  persuade  Mr.  Prudden  to 
Join  the  G.  I.,ogan  Payne  Co.” 

“Mr.  Payne  says  he  has  been  watch¬ 
ing  me,”  said  Mr.  Prudden  to  The  Edi¬ 
tor  AND  Pi'bi.isher.  "Well,  I  have  been 
watching  the  G.  I»gan  Payne  Com¬ 
pany  and  have  been  impre.ssed  with 
their  close  organization,  their  thor¬ 
oughness.  their  systematic  methods  and 
their  fair  dealing.  I  feel  fortunate  In 
being  able  to  ca.st  my  lot  with  such  an 
organization.” 

Mr.  Prudden  will  have  as  his  co-work¬ 
er  George  J.  Bums,  a  stockholder  In  the 
firm,  who  has  been  with  the  G.  Logan 
Payne  Co.  for  ten  years. 

The  war  has  called  two  able  young 
men  from  the  G.  Txigan  Payne  Co. 
George  Payne  Is  at  Camp  Grant.  Rock¬ 
ford.  Rl.,  and  Lieut.  William  Small  Is 
with  the  American  expeditionary  forces 
In  France. 


Remove  German  Ban  on  Newspapers 
The  ban  which  several  weeks  ago 
was  placed  upon  British,  French,  and 
Italian  newspapers  at  the  German 
frontier  has  lieen  removed,  and  these 
publications  are  being  allowed  to  en¬ 
ter  Germany,  according  to  an  As.socia- 
ted  Press  dispatch  from  Geneva,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  Tuesday.  American  newspa¬ 
pers  are  al.so  being  admitted,  but  are 
carefully  censored,  especially  tho.se  ar¬ 
ticles  concerning  the  activities  of 
.American  troops  in  France. 


Pat  O'Brien’s  Story 

The  International  Feature  Service  has 
.secured  exclusive  rights  to  Lieut.  Pat 
O’Brien's  story,  "Outwitting  the  Hun,” 
detailing  his  personal  adlventures  in 
e.scaping  from  Germany.  Aviator 
O’Brien,  in  a  battle  with  German  ma¬ 
chines  on  Augu.st  17,  1917,  brought 

down  two  of  his  adversaries.  He  was 
then  shot  down,  falling  8,000  feet,  and 
was  made  a  pri.soner.  He  escaped  by 
jumping  from  a  speeding  train  headed 
for  a  prison  camp,  and  It  required  sev¬ 
enty-two  days  for  him  to  make  his  way 
through  Germany,  Luxemburg,  and  Bel¬ 
gium  to  safety.  Out  of  such  material 
the  elder  Dumas  could  have  made  a 
two-volume  novel.  It  has  been  pro¬ 
nounced  the  most  astounding  personal 
adventure  of  the  great  war. 


Six  in  Service 

The  Nashua  (N.  H.)  Telegraph  Is  fly¬ 
ing  a  service  flag  with  six  stars. 


Ivy  Lee  in  France 

Ivy  D.  Dec,  former  publicity  repre- 
.sontative  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  the 
Penn.sylvania  Railroad,  and  various 
large  corporations,  is  in  P'rance  direct¬ 
ing  Red  Cro.ss  publicity  work.  The 
purjiose  of  the  publicity  is  to  convince 
the  P'rench  people  that  the  United 
State.s  is  really  going  into  the  war  in 
a  big  way  and  soon. 


Division  of  Advertising  Moves 
The  Division  of  Advertising  of  the 
(.'ommitUic  on  Public  Information,  which 
has  occupied  the  north  side  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  floor  In  the  Metropolitan  Tower, 
has  removed  to  the  south  side,  on  tho 
same  floor,  where  its  quarters  are  more 
conuiiodioua  The  A.  A.  A.  A.,  which 
occupied  a  iiart  of  the  south  side  of  the 
tower  on  the  sixteenth  floor,  has  re¬ 
moved  to  the  northwest  corner  to  ac¬ 
commodate  tho  Divi.slon  of  Adverti.slng. 


CHANCE  FOR  RELIEF  IN 
NEW  BILL 


Urey  Woodson  Urges  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  to  Support  Measure  Present¬ 
ed  to  House  by  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  of  S.  N.  P.  A. 


Urey  Woodson,  a  member  of  the  Ix>g- 
Islatlve  Committee  of  the  Southern 
New.spar>er  Publi.shers’  Assoidation 
after  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  opin¬ 
ions  and  attitude  of  Congressmen  at 
Washington,  is  convinced  that  there  is 
no  prospect  for  a  repeal  of  the  new 
Postal  law  at  this  session.  He  believes 
that  the  bill  recently  presented  to  the 
Hou.se  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and 
Po.st  Roads  by  the  Legislative  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Southern  Publishers,  if  sup¬ 
ported  generally  by  the  newspapers  of 
the  country,  would  have  a  good  chance 
of  succe.ss.  This  bill  would  amend  the 
new  law  so  as  to  establish  a  zone  rate 
plan  for  daily  and  weekly  newspapers, 
not  including  the  magazines  and  pe¬ 
riodicals. 

Mr.  Wood.son’s  views  are  expressed  in 
a  letter  which  he  has  written  to  the 
bu.siness  manager  of  a  leading  New 
York  dally,  in  answer  to  a  suggestion 
made  to  him  that  the  newspapers  should 
fight  for  a  suspension  or  repeal  of  the 
new  law  in  conjunction  with'  the  maga¬ 
zine  and  periodical  publishers.  He  as¬ 
sures  his  correspondent  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  both  branches  of  the  Congress 
view  with  contempt  the  arguments  put 
forth  by  the  publishers  In  support  of 
any  repeal  measure  which  does  not  at 
the  same  time  provide  for  an  increase 
of  revenues  for  the  Government  for  car¬ 
rying  the  second-class  mail.s. 

It  Is  Mr.  Woodson’s  conclusion  that, 
as  the  Congress  is  determined  upon 
higher  second-class  rates,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  satisfied  that  the  new  law  should 
stand,  the  publi.shers  of  newspapers 
should  insist  upon  such  a  revision  of 
the  rates  as  will  put  upon  them  only 
that  part  of  the  burden  which  the  ser¬ 
vice  rendered  to  them  makes  necessary 
or  proper.  He  believes  that  In  the  bill 
which  his  committee  has  presented  the 
interests  of  the  newspapers  are  safe¬ 
guarded,  and  that  it  should  have  unani¬ 
mous  support  from  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers?. 

The  bill  formulated  by  the  I.rf'gislative 
Committee  of  the  Southern  Publishers, 
the  text  of  which  was  printed  in  The 
Editor  and  Pubusher  of  February  9,  ap¬ 
plies  solely  to  rates  for  newspapers,  and 
is  a  modified  form  of  the  zone  system 
proposed  in  the  McKellar  amendment. 
Within  the  first,  second,  and  third  zones, 
or  three  hundred  miles,  the  rate  is  fixed 
at  one  cent  a  pound;  in  the  fourth 
zone  (300  to  600  miles),  1%  cents  per 
pound;  in  the  fifth  zone  (600  to  1,000 
miles),  2M  cents  per  pound;  in  the  sixth 
zone  (1,000  to  1,400  miles),  314  cents  a 
pound;  in  the  seventh  zone  (1,400  to 
1,800  miles),  4  cents  a  pound;  in  the 
eighth  zone  (over  1,800  mile.s),  5  cents 
a  pound. 


Veteran  Newspaper  Men  lo  Organize 
.A  movement  is  on  in  the  offices  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times  and  the 
I*itt.sburgh  Chronicle-Telegraph  to  form 
a  Veterans’  A.s.sociation  for  newspaper 
Men.  No  definite  plans  have  been  work¬ 
ed  out,  but  it  is  the  intention  to  limit 
the  membership  to  men  connected  with 
their  new.spapers  at  least  ten  years.  A 
rough  canvas  was  made  as  to  the  num¬ 
ber  eligible,  and  it  Is  estimated  almost 
two  hundred  can  be  secured  from  these 
two  newspapers. 
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“OUTWITTING  THE  HUN” 

The  War^s  Greatest  Story 


Lieut.  “Smiling”  Pat  O’Brien,  of  the 
British  Royal  Flying  Corps,  born  in  Mo- 
mence.  Ill.,  and  a  veteran  American 
aviator  is  the  hero  of  war’s  most  astound¬ 
ing  air  and  land  adventure. 

In  August,  1917,  after  bringing  down  one  of  four 
Hun  battle  planes  which  he  was  fighting  singly, 
he  himself  was  shot  down  and  fell  from  a  height 
of  8,000  feet  back  of  the  enemy  lines. 

He  “came  to”  a  prisoner  in  a  .German  hospital, 
sound  in  body,  but  with  a  German  bullet  in  the 
roof  of  his  mouth. 

From  the  moment  of  his  recovery  he  planned  his 
escape  and  his  revenge.  Weeks  later,  when  eighty- 
five  miles  into  German  territory  and  on  a  German 
prison  train,  speeding  at  thirty-five  miles  an  hour, 
he  jumped  through  an  open  window. 

With  the  wound  in  his  mouth  re-opened  his 
face  mutilated,  his  eye  closed  and  his  ankle 
sprained  by  the  fall  he  began  his  “crawl”  thru 
Germany,  Luxenburg  and  Belgium  to  safety. 

He  endured  unspeakable  agony,  outguessed  and 
outwitted  the  Hun  at  every  turn  and  after  seventy- 
t>yo  days  dug  under  the  10,000  volt  wire  at  the 
border  and  passed  emaciated  and  three-fourths 
starved  into  Holland  and  to  freedom. 

His  story  is  the  biggest  exclusive  war  narra¬ 
tive  offered  to  American  newspapers. 


Lieut.  “Smiling”  Pat  O’Brien 


Lieutenant  Pat’s  story  will  be  released  in  twelve  full  page  installments, 
illustrated,  beginning  Saturday,  March  2,  or  if  preferred,  Sunday,  March  3. 

Telegraph  Your  Order  Now 
INTERNATIONAL  FEATURE  SERVICE 


729  Seventh  Avenue 


New  York  City 
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FEDERAL  TRADE  BOARD 
REOPENS  PAPER  INQUIRY 

{Continued  from  page  8) 
of  these  it  paid  $400,000  ten  years  ago. 
The  property  thus  acquired  included 
fee  to  the  mill  site,  the  town  site  and 
the  waterpower,  which  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  to  23,000  horsepower.  It  can 
easily  be  expanded  to  40,000  horsepower. 
There  would  be  no  diiBculty  in  finding  a 
number  of  men  who  know  the  trend 
of  the  times  and  the  present  day  value 
of  waterpower  who  would  prove  that 
this  item  alone  is  worth  to-day  at  least 
$1,000,000,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increas¬ 
ed  value  of  the  vast  acreage  of  wood  and 
the  sites.  It  is  only  fair,  in  calculating 
cost,  that  some  notice  be  taken  of  this 
fact  and  what  it  leads  to. 

IMPORTANT  FACTORS  OMITTED. 

‘‘Mr.  Scott  testified  that  news  print 
cost  bis  company  $45  a  ton  during  Janu¬ 
ary,  but  this  does  not  include  selling, 
handling,  stumpage,  nor  water.  Other 
mills  have  to  pay  these  charges,  and 
they  certainly  should  be  considered  in 
any  formula  used  in  making  up  the  cost 
of  news  print.  If  they  were  included 
in  Mr.  Scott's  case  his  company  could 
not  produce  news  print  for  the  figure 
he  gave. 

“There  is  another  item,  and  a  very 
Important  one.  Mr.  Scott  testified  that 
he  hires  ordinary  labor  for  19  cents  an 
hour,  and  that  the  men  who  handle  the 
wood  work  from  daylight  to  dark.  He 
admitted  that  he  had  no  experience  with 
labor  in  this  country  except  In  loading  a 
vessel  here,  for  which  he  paid  40  cents 
an  hour.  Further,  he  testified  that  the 
40  cents  an  hour  labor  was  only  about 
half  as  efficient  as  his  19  cents’  an  hour 
labor — In  other  words,  he  could  get  four 
times  the  labor  in  Canada  for  40  cents 
that  he  could  here. 

“Compare  this  with  the  prices  that 
some  of  our  American  manufacturers 
have  to  pay.  Stumpage  alone  costa 
from  $3  to  $10  a  cord,  depending  upon 
the  location  and  the  ease  or  difficulty 
of  getting  out  the  wood.  Besides  pay¬ 
ing  higher  wages,  our  American  manu-  ^ 
facturers  have  to  feed  their  woodmen 
at  a  cost  ranging  from  23  cents  to  $1.01 
a  day.  Bossed  wood,  Mr.  Scott  testi¬ 
fied.  costs  his  company  only  $5.87  a 
cord.  Take  our  cost  at  the  absurdly 
low  figure  of  $10  a  cord,  and  calculate 
a  cord  and  a  half  to  a  ton  of  paper,  and 
you  would  add  $9  a  tone  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  cost.  And  sometimes  our 
manufacturers  have  to  pay  as  high  as 
$18  a  cord,  and  even  more  than  that. 

COST  or  PRODUCTION. 

“No  te.stlmony  has  been  offered  as 
yet  on  the  cost  of  reproducing  the  mill 
plants.  Only  book  values,  or  the  cost 
at  the  time  of  building,  has  been  pre¬ 
sented.  It  is  obvious  to  any  thinking 
man  that  if  deterioration  is  to  be  cal¬ 
culated  in  any  appraisal,  then  it  must 
follow  that  appreciation  must  also  be 
taken  into  account.  And  yet  the  only 
plant  value  that  Mr.  Scott  gave  was  the 
cost  of  his  mill  when  it  was  built  ten 
years  ago.  Suppose  It  should  burn 
down?  How  about  replacing  it,  and 
what  would  It  cost? 

"Remember  that  the  price  of  news 
print  Is  to  be  fixed  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commisidon  only  for  abnormal  times — 
for  the  period  of  the  war  and  three 
months  afterward.  During  this  period 
labor  is  at  the  highest  and  ail  costa  are 
Increased.  How  then,  can  the  publish¬ 
ers  expect  a  price  that  will  refiect  the 
prices  of  normal  times?  In  my  opinion, 
the  price  of  news  print  to  the  publisher 
will  never  again  be  as  low  at  It  was  be¬ 
fore  the  war. 

“Let  me  assure  Thb  Eomm  and  Pub¬ 


lisher  that  our  people  want  to  do  only 
what  is  right  and  fair.  I  know,  from 
niy  contact  with  the  manufacturers 
that  this  is  really  the  spirit  in  which 
they  approach  the  subject.  They  do 
not  wish  to  make  an  undue  profit,  but 
they  do  want  to  have  a  price  fixed  at 
which  they  can  earn  a  reasonable  re¬ 
turn  on  their  investment.  If  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  coimtry  could  only  be 
convinced  of  this,  and  meet  us  in  the 
same  spirit  in  which  we  desire  to  meet 
them,  the  way  would  be  smoother  and 
better  for  alL” 

MR.  m’inttrb’s  comments. 

A.  G.  McIntyre,  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A., 
in  discussing  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Scott 
with  a  representative  of  The  Editor  and 
PuBUSHKR,  in  New  York,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  said: 

“Mr.  Scott  showed  that  his  paper  mill, 
fully  complete,  with  water-power  de¬ 
velopment,  timber  lands  for  a  mill  double 
the  size,  sufficient  to  supply  a  mill  for 
ninety-nine  years,  had  been  built  at  a 
price  of  $16,515.16  per  daily  ton  of  out¬ 
put,  and  that  the  other  investments,  in 
addition  to  those  of  town,  railways,  and 
logging  operations,  while  necessary  to 
the  development  of  the  business,  were 
self-sustaining  in  the  tolls  charged  and 
the  rentals  collected. 

“Counsel  for  the  manufacturers  con¬ 
tended  that  this  was  an  exceptionally  ef¬ 
ficient  mill.  We  therefore  see  that  the 
very  best  possible  paper  mill  which  can 
be  built  by  modern  engineering  was 
built  for  this  figure,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  to-day  the  International  Paper 
Company,  with  narrow,  slow,  and  anti¬ 
quated  machines,  is  capitalized  on  the 
ba.sis  of  $50,000  per  daily  ton,  and  that 
the  manufacturers  have  claimed  before 
Commissioner  Pringle  In  Canada  that 
they  should  be  allowed  a  return  on  in¬ 
vestment  on  the  basis  of  $50,000  per 
daily  ton  of  output  for  all  paper  mills. 
The  inconsistency  of  this  contention  was 
manifested  in  the  evldonco  of  Mr.  Scott, 
which  has  sustained  the  report  of  1917 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  the 


Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
they  claim  that  an  efficient  and  modern 
mill  represented  an  investment  of  $18,000 
per  daily  ton,  a  figure  which  has  always 
been  set  by  the  committee  on  paper  as 
a  fair  valuation  on  paper  mills.  On  the 
basis  of  this  actual  demonstration  of 
cost  of  $16,515.16  ijcr  daily  ton,  the 
profit  per  ton  of  paper,  allowing  10 
per  cent,  on  the  investment,  would  be 
approximately  $5.50  per  ton.  Allowing 
15  per  cent,  upon  the  investment,  the 
profit  would  be  $8.25. 

“As  will  readily  bo  seen,  these  figures 
while  giving  a  generous  return  on  capi¬ 
tal  invested,  are  far  below  those  shown 
by  the  records  of  the  manufacturers  to 
have  been  made  in  1917,  and  still  fur¬ 
ther  below  the  profits  they  have  claim¬ 
ed  they  are  entitled  to  and  are  now 
clamoring  for,  nor  is  this  aii.  These 
investments,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Scott, 
are  increased  substantialiy  by  reason 
of  his  difficult  conditions  in  Newfound¬ 
land,  being  far  from  markets  and 
sources  of  supply  materials.  A  compar¬ 
able  mill  could  be  built  In  the  United 
States  or  Canada  at  a  very  much  lower 
investment  cost. 

EXCESSIVE  OVERHEAD. 

“Mr.  Scott  showed  in  his  evidence  that 
operating  under  an  unfavorable  freight 
rate  to  Newfoundland  from  the  United 
States,  they  were  like  American  manu¬ 
facturers  who  buy  all  their  supplies  but 
had  an  unfavorable  freight  rate  of  $30 
per  ton  against  the  average  rate  in  this 
country  of  from  $2  to  $3  besides  import 
duties  wliich  amount  to  $1.44  per  ton  of 
news  print  paper.  He  had  the  excessive 
overhead  of  operating  a  mill  in  New¬ 
foundland,  maintaining  enormous  stocks 
to  .so  operate  successfully,  in  all  a  total 
handicap  on  account  of  operating  in 
Newfoundland  of  approximately  $3.50 
per  ton,  and  in  spite  of  this  handicap 
he  manufactured  in  1915  a  higher  grade 
of  news  print  than  is  made  in  this 
country  for  English  consumption  at 
$26.37  per  ton,  and  in  1916,  the  same 
grade  of  news  print  at  $30.67  per  ton. 


In  1917,  up  to  the  end  of  July,  for  Brit¬ 
ish  consumption,  the  cost  was  $37.88 
per  ton.  This  higher  grade  of  paper 
made  at  that  mill  on  account  of  extra 
sulphite,  extra  color  and  extra  clay, 
has  an  increased  mnufacturing  cost  of 
$3  to  $6  per  ton,  showing  that  compar¬ 
able  figure,  allowing  for  Newfoundland 
considerations  and  higher  quality  of 
paper  considerations  at  his  mill,  on  this 
basis  he  should  have  been  manufac¬ 
turing  in  the  United  States  in  1915  at 
from  $20  to  $23  per  ton,  and  similarly 
in  1917  at  not  over  $32.50  per  ton. 

“Mr.  Scott,  during  cross  examination, 
further  showed  that  for  1918,  making 
these  same  allowances,  his  mill  manu¬ 
facturing  cost  would  be  well  below  $40 
notwithstanding  existing  general  abnor¬ 
mal  condlttons.  This  testimony  ap¬ 
parently  showed  that  the  Canadian 
Government  has  been  Justified  In  a 
$2.6(1%  price  and  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  last  year  was  more 
than  Justified  In  their  2%  cent  price 
and  we  may  therefore  expect  a  ruling 
from  the  Commission  this  year  of  very 
little  in  excess  of  that  price  on  the  basis 
of  these  bona  fide  figures  taken  from 
actual  Independent  operations.” 


Hints  Sale  of  London  Paper 
Following  denial  of  a  rumor  that 
control  of  the  Ixmdon  Times  was  to 
pass  to  other  hands,  Vi.scount  North- 
cliffe‘s  Weekly  Dispatch  said  Sunday 
that  negotiations  are  in  progress  for 
the  purchase  of  a  great  London  news- 
par>er  property. 


Correction 

Carl  A.  Barrett,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Boston  Evening  Record,  informs 
The  Editor  and  Publisher  that  the 
Record  will  have  a  ten  and  twelve 
page  dally  with  the  exception  of  holi¬ 
days  when  the  paper  will  be  reduced  to 
eight  pagea  An  item  was  printed  in 
last  week’s  issue  that  the  Record  would 
be  limited  to  eight  pages  daily.  The 
Editor  and  Pubusher  Is  glad  to  make 
this  correction. 


News  Print  Economy  or  Waste  of  the  New  York  Newspapers 

January,  1917,  Compared  with  January,  1916.  (In  Pages) 

Compiled  by  Jason  Rogers,  publisher  of  the  New  York  Globe,  from  figures  furnished  by  Statistical  Department  of 

New  York  Evening  Post. 


Morning/  Papers 


Total  Pages  Printed 

Gain  or 

Toted  Vol.  of  Adv’tis’g 

Advertising 

Total  Reading 

Reading 

1918. 

1917. 

Loss. 

1918. 

1917. 

Gain  or  Loss. 

1918. 

1917. 

Gain  or  Loss. 

American  _ 

. . . .  850 

906 

56  loss 

321% 

351 

29%  loss 

528% 

555 

26%  loss 

Commercial  . . . . 

. . . .  326 

354 

28  loss 

83% 

94% 

10%  loss 

242% 

259% 

17%  loss 

Herald . 

....  790 

852 

62  loss 

225% 

290 

64%  loss 

664% 

562 

2%  gain 

Sun  . 

....  610 

658 

48  loss 

131% 

179% 

48%  loss 

478% 

478% 

%  gain 

Times  . 

. ...  920 

870 

50  gain 

440% 

431% 

8%  gain 

479% 

438% 

41  %  gain 

Tribune  . 

. ...  642 

638 

4  gain 

143 

197 

54  loss 

499 

441 

58  gain 

World  . 

....  844 

892 

48  loss 

417% 

506% 

89%  loss 

426% 

385% 

41%  gain 

4,982 

5,170 

188  loss 

1.762% 

2,050% 

287%  loss 

3.219% 

3,119% 

99%  gain 

Evening 

Papers 

Total  Pages  Printed 

Gain  or 

Total  Vol.  of  Adv’tis’g 

Advertising 

Toted  Reading 

Reading 

1918. 

1917. 

Loss. 

1918. 

1917. 

Gain  or  Lo.ss. 

1918. 

1917. 

Gain  or  Loss. 

Journal  . 

_  520 

544 

24  loss 

243% 

255% 

11%  loss 

276% 

288% 

12%  loss 

Mail  . 

....  392 

418 

26  loss 

173% 

194% 

21  loss 

218% 

223% 

5  loss 

Post  . 

. . . .  504 

540 

36  loss 

119% 

149% 

30  loss 

384% 

390% 

6  loss 

Sun  . 

....  418 

428 

10  loss 

180% 

212% 

31%  loss 

237% 

215% 

21%  gain 

Telegram  ..■ . 

. . . .  572 

596 

24  loss 

242% 

279 

36%  loss 

229% 

217 

12%  gain 

World  . 

....  422 

424 

2  loss 

180% 

184% 

4%  loss 

241% 

239% 

2%  gain 

Globe  . 

. . . .  374 

380 

6  loss 

177% 

203 

25%  loss 

196% 

177 

19%  gain 

3.202 

3,330 

128  loss 

1.317% 

1,478% 

161  loss 

1.784% 

1.751% 

33  gain 

Brooklyn 

Papers 

Total  Pages  Printed 

Gain  or 

Total  Vol.  of  Adv’tis’g 

Advertising 

Toted  Reading 

Reading 

1918. 

1917.  . 

Loss. 

1918. 

1917. 

Gain  or  Loss. 

1918. 

1917. 

Gain  or  Loss. 

Eagle  . 

....  842 

922 

80  loss 

245% 

324% 

79  loss 

596% 

597% 

1  loss 

Standard  Union 

....  338 

352 

14  loss 

154% 

189 

34%  loss 

183% 

163 

20%  gain 

1,180 

1,274 

94  loss 

400 

513% 

113%  loss 

780 

760% 

19%  gain 

Summary 

Total  Pages  Printed 

Total  Vol.  of  AdvertUting 

Total  Pages  Reading 

1918. 

1917. 

1918.  1917. 

1918. 

1917. 

Morning  . 

4,982 

5,170 

1,762%  2,050% 

3.219% 

3.119% 

Evening  . 

3,202 

3.330 

1,317%  1,478% 

1,784% 

1.751% 

Brooklyn  . 

1,180 

1,274 

400  513% 

780 

760% 

9,364 

9,774 

3,480%  4,042% 

5,783% 

5,631% 
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V  0UP  o 

r^vA/  YOft*P 


,R.C.  BRANDON. 


^L.MACMILLAN 

^JOSTQN^ 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


Harry  J.  Prudden,  one  of  the  most  widely  known  agency  men 
in  the  United  States,  becomes  a  member  of  the  G.  Logan  Payne  Co. 


fi.L.GRATHWOHU 

^^ICAG^ 


^HAS.E.  MATSON. 

VliiWYORl^ 


He  has  qualified  as  an  expert  in  the  successful  handling  of 
many  of  the  largest  general  agency  accounts  in  the  country.  His 
acquisition  by  the  G.  Logan  Payne  Company  is  an  event  of  first 
magnitude  in  the  special  agency  field. 


When  a  man  of  Mr,  Prudden’s  KNOWN  and  PROVED 
ability,  joins  such  a  KNOWN  and  PROVED  organization — look 
for  and  GET  the  highest  percentage  of  SERVICE  EFFICIENCY. 


'  The  G.  LOGAN  PAYNE  COMPANY  leads  the  special  agency 
field  in  size,  organization,  equipment.  It  is  perpetually  alert  to  the 
interests  of  its  clients  through  these  four  offices  situated  in  the 
country’s  four  greatest  advertising  centers: 


NEW  YORK 
Fifth  Avenue  Euildir: 


BOSTON 
Publicity  Building 


CHICAGO  DETROIT 

Marquette  Building  Kresge  Building 
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NEWSPAPER  WORK  IN  AUSTRALIA 

The  Land  Where  the  Journalist’s  Hours  of  W^ork  and  His  Wages  Are  Fixed  by  Law- 
When  the  Australian  Journalist  Works  Overtime  He  Asks  for 
Additional  Pay  and  Gets  It  Too 

By  CHARLES  G.  ROSS,  Professor  of  Journalism,  University  of  Missouri 


PART  III. 

HKN'  an  Australian  metropolilan 
now.spaper  repf)rter  hopins  Ms 
day's  work  ho  sipns  a  time-book, 
makinp  note  of  the  exaot  time  of  i>e- 
ginninp;  throuphout  the  day  he  con- 
tiniie.s  to  make  entries  .showinp  the  time 
of  beginninp  and  completinp  his  assipn- 
ments;  at  the  end  of  the  day  he  ".sipns 
off.”  computes  the  exact  number  of 
hours  and  minutes  worked,  and  writes 
his  initials  at  the  bottom  of  the  whfiie 
tabulation. 

If  at  the  end  of  the  week  he  finds 
that  he  ha.s  worked  more  than  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  fixed  by  the  ,\rl*itration 
Tourt,  he  is  entitled  to  collect  either  in 
time  off,  which  must  be  allowed  In  the 
•succeedinp  week,  or  in  overtime  wapes. 
Payment  for  overtime  is  on  the  basis 
of  time  and  a  half.  The  week’s  work- 
Inp  hours  are  forty-six  on  an  evening 
paper  and  forty  on  a  morning  paper. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  pro¬ 
visions  laid  down  in  a  recent  “award” 
hy  the  Au.Ttralian  Ootirt  of  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration,  which  deals  with  in- 
du.strial  disputes  extending  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  one  state.  The  court's 
decision  is  binding  on  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  proprietors  of  the  capital  clfies, 
which  are  also  the  principal  cities,  of 
the  six  states  of  the  Commonwealth — 
the  cities  of  Sydney,  Melbourne,  .\de- 
laide,  Rrlsbane,  Perth,  and  Tlobart. 

900  ME^fBERa  IN  ASSOCIATION. 

Au.stralla  and  its  sl.ster  dominion  of 
New  Zealand  are  the  only  countries  in 
the  world  in  which  newspaper  men  are 
organized  on  the  lines  of  an  industrial 
union.  In  Australia  the  organization  is 
known  as  the  Australian  .Toumali.sts* 
.\.s,soclatlon.  It  comprises  about  900 
members.  Including  airtually  all  the. 
city  new.spaper  men  under  the  grades  of 
editor  and  chief-of-staff.  There  is  a 
fair  sprinkling  also  of  country  workers, 
though  the  country  newspapers  have 
not  yet  come  under  the  scope  of  a  court 
decree.  The  as.sociatlon  is  not  called 
a  union,  being  somewhat  on  the  order 
of  a  profes-sional  body  like  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Rar  Association,  but  in  practice  it 
Is  a  union— one  of  the  most  alert  and 
effielent  unions  in  a  country  where  in- 
dii.strial  organization  has  been  carried 
to  a  higher  pitch  than  in  any  other. 
Australi.sn  employers  who  have  dealt 
with  the  A.  .1.  A.,  as  the  association  is 
known,  will  testify  to  that  fact.  Phief 
of  the  functions  of  the  .T.  A.  is  that 
of  collective  bargaining  with  employers, 
with  a  view  to  fixing  and  standardizing 
wages  and  working  conditlans.  Through 
its  efforts  the  principle  of  the  minimum 
wage  In  industry — a  principle  firmly  es¬ 
tablished  in  Au.stralian  legislation — has 
been  extended  to  the  editorial  sdde  of  the 
newspaper  business. 

The  A.  .T.  A.  was  formed  in  1910,  at 
a  time  when,  according  to  the  pro¬ 
moters.  the  rates  of  pay  for  newspaper 
work  had  sunk  to  a  low  level.  The  as¬ 
.sociatlon  resolved  to  take  a  leaf  from 
the  book  of  the  Industrial  unions  aud 
resort  to  coilperatlve  bargaining  In  an 
effort  to  Improve  conditions.  Tn  1911 


ihe  a.ssociation,  which  then  had  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  800,  served  a  “log”  of  wages 
on  the  proprietors  of  city  newspapers. 
.V  compromise  agreement,  to  hold  for 
twelve  months,  wag  reached.  This  did 
not  prove  satisfactory,  and  a  new  log, 
drawn  up  in  1913,  was  then  put  into 
effect,  to  expire  in  September,  1915.  The 
1913  agreement,  which  divided  report¬ 
ers  and  .sub-editors  into  several  grades 
and  fixed  a  minimum  wage  for  each, 
did  not  prove  wholly  satisfactory  to 
either  the  proprietors  or  the  newspapers 
men.  but  it  was  carried  out  with  re¬ 
markably  little  friction.  WTien  the  war 
broke  out  the  A.  J.  A.  offered  to  con¬ 
tinue  under  the  old  log  during  the  term 
of  the  war  and  for  .six  months  there¬ 
after.  The  proprietors  elected  to  go 
into  court  at  the  expiration  of  the 
agreement.  Both  .sides  agreed  that  the 
old  log  .should  continue  effective  till 
the  court  could  pass  on  the  case. 

GRANT  conrr’s  ji.’RisnimoN. 

The  .\.  J.  A.  prepared  its  “plaint,”  as 
the  official  designation  has  it,  and  after 
many  delays  the  case  was  called  for 
hearing  in  the  Commonwealth  Court  of 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  at  Mel¬ 
bourne,  before  Mr.  .Justice  Isaacs,  in 
February,  1917.  The  proprietors  had 
previou.sly  waived  the  question  of  juris¬ 
diction  and  agreed  to  abide  by  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  court.  On  this  point  they 
might  have  made  a  fight  and  at  lea.st 
delayed  the  proceedings,  by  contending 
that  journalism  is  not  an  industry  and 
hence  not  .subject  to  court  regulation. 
Mr.  .JiKstice  Isaacs  commended  the 
spirit  in  which  they,  as  well  as  the 
journali.sts’  association,  entered  upon 
the  case. 

All  previous  agreements  between  the 
proprietors  and  the  new.spaper  men 
had  been  reached  voluntarily,  and  the 
court  proceedings  therefore  were  the 
first  of  the  kind  ever  held.  At  the  out-- 
.set  both  parties  agreed  to  dispense  with 
attorneys  in  the  actual  hearing  of  the 
ca.se.  Kach  side  was  represented  hy  a 
“manager” — the  proprietors  by  William 
Brennan,  a  ‘leader”  (editorial)  writer 
for  the  Melbourne  Argus,  and  the 
newspaper  workers  by  G.  S.  Brlckhill, 
their  general  secretary.  These  mana¬ 
gers  examined  and  cross-examined  wit- 
nes.ses.  put  in  exhibits,  summed  up  the 
ca.se.  and  in  fact  performed  in  a  highly 
creditable  manner,  all  the  functions  of 
paid  attorneys. 

T  attended  several  sessions  of  the 
hearing,  which  lasted  for  about  a  month 
and  was  struck  by  the  informality  and 
the  thoroughness  of  the  proceedings, 
and  the  attitude  of  fairne.ss  that  mark¬ 
ed  the  conduct  of  the  case  on  both  sides. 
I  had  expected  to  find  a  bewigged  judge 
and  an  atmosphere  oppressive  with 
legal  gloom.  Instead,  I  saw  a  case 
vitally  affecting  one  of  the  greatest 
industries  in  Australia — dally  newspaper 
publi.shlng — threshed  out  in  the  most 
non-technlcal  manner  possible.  The  at¬ 
mosphere  was  that  of  a  good-humored 
conference  rather  than  of  a  court  room. 
Mr.  .Justice  Jsaacs.  minus  his  wig,  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  beginning  that  his  aim 
was  to  learn  the  facts  of  the  ca.se  in  the 


•shorte.st  po.ssible  lime;  he  would  prefer, 
therefore,  a  few  witnesses  on  each  side 
who  would  .speak  from  a  general  knowl¬ 
edge  of  conditions.  Instead  of  the  army 
of  witnes.ses  that  would  be  required  if 
each  minor  point  was  to  be  legally 
proved  from  first-hand  knowledge.  The 
contestants  adopted  the  suggestion.  If 
they  had  not,  if  evidence  had  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  cover  each  small  contentious 
point  that  arose,  I  suppose  the  case 
would  be  in  hearing  yet. 

nOTtI  SlPra  FAIR. 

As  it  was.  the  witnesses  were  given 
practically  free  rein  to  tell  what  they 
knew  about  the  new.spaper  business. 
There  was  no  quibbling  over  the  ad- 
mis.sibility  of  bit.s  of  evidence.  Each 
.sirie  assumed  that  the  other  side  was 
honest,  if  a  bit  misguided,  and  the 
judge  was  concerned  solely  with  learn¬ 
ing  the  conflicting  vlew’points.  Mr,  Jus¬ 
tice  I.saacs  had  been  a  new’spaper  re¬ 
porter  in  his  youth  and  showed  that 
be  knew  something  about  the  game 
himself.  He  knew  what  “copy”  wa.s,  and 
six-point  type,  and  “lineage”  (space 
rates),  and  .so  the  witnesses  were  able 
to  talk  the  patter  of  their  shops  with¬ 
out  having  to  explain  each  technical 
term.  If  a  witness  started  to  explain 
an  obvious  point  in  newspaper  work, 
the  justice  would  cut  in  with  the  re¬ 
mark  that  he  knew  all  about  that  al¬ 
ready,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  pass 
over  the  point  without  further  evi¬ 
dence",  if  the  parties  were  agreeable. 
The  parties  were  nearly  always  agree¬ 


able.  With  the  underbrush  thus  cut 
away,  the  ca.se  went  along  rapidly. 
There  were  sharp  exchanges  now  and 
then  between  the  rival  “managers,”  or 
between  a  “manager”  and  a  witness, 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  case  wa.s  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  fine  spirit  of  friendliness. 
The  whole  thing  was  most  refreshing. 

I  doubt  if  the  newspaper  business  has 
ever  been  so  thoroughly  dissected  as 
it  was  at  this  hearing.  Proprietors, 
editors,  leader  writers,  sub-editors, 
chiefs  of  staff,  editors  of  the  weekly 
papers  put  out  in  connection  with  the 
dailic.s,  suburban  correspondents,  staff 
reporters  of  all  degrees — all  these  were 
represented  by  witnesses  who  told  in¬ 
timately  of  their  duties.  Sometimes  a 
reporter,  acting  as  sort  of  assistant 
counsel  to  Brickhill,  the  manager,  would 
quiz  his  own  chief  of  staff,  or,  on  the 
other  side,  a  proprietor  might  conduct 
the  examination  of  one  of  his  reporters. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Justice  Isaacs 
got  a  much  more  comprehensive  view 
of  the  case  than  if  the  management  had 
been  In  the  hands  of  attorneys,  with 
only  a  second-hand  knowledge  of  news¬ 
papers. 

The  case  ended  in  a  sweeping  victory 
for  the  employees.  With  only  a  few 
minor  exceptions,  the  Court  allowed 
every  contention  in  their  plaint.  The 
log  of  minimum  weekly  wages  was  fixed 
as  follows  (estimating  the  British 
pound  roughly  as  equal  to  |5),  for  Mel¬ 
bourne  and  Sydney  newspapers: 

{Concluded  on  page  37) 


THE  MORNING  RECORD 

Overwhelmingly  Dominates  in 
MERIDEN,  CONNECTICUT 

LEADS  LOCAL  EVENING  PAPER 

In  Circulation,  by  more  than  30%, 

In  Display  Advertising,  by  a  page  a  day. 

In  Want  Ads,  almost  three  to  one. 

In  Local  News, 

In  'Felegrapbic  News— Only  Associated  Pre.ss 
Paper, 

In  Editorial  Influence. 

ONLY  A.  B.  C.  Newspaper  in  City. 

Only  two-cent  paper  in  Meriden;  evening  paper 
charges  three  cents. 


Eastern  business  handled  through  the  HOME  OFFICE; 
Western  through  GILMAN  &  NICOLL,  Tribune  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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SOME  SMOKE! 


In  many  sections  of  New  England,  factory  smoke  is  nearly  always  in 
sight,  each  rising  plume  denotes  that  some  part  of  New  England’s 
$2,503,816,000  industrial  investment  is  represented  beneath. 


This  is  a  larger  sum  invested  over  a  smaller  area  than  in  any  other  equal 
area  in  the  United  States.  It  is  an  outstanding  indication  of  New 
England’s  great  and  growing  prosperity  which  is  increasing  by  leaps 
and  bounds  since  the  war  began. 


The  daily  press  of  New  England 
is  in  closest  touch  with  this  richly 
prosperous,  compact  region  of 
merchandising  distribution.  The  cities 
represented  in  this  New  England  List 
are  the  largest  and  most  important  natural 
distributing  centers  for  their  localities. 
Each  is  the  logical  “feeder”  for  its  zone, 
and  involves  no  undesirable  overlapping 
circulation. 

To  successfully  market  New  England  at 
lowest  costs,  use  these 

Standard 
New  England 
Daily 

Newspapers 


Net 

Paid 

Circnlatlon 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


2,500  10,000 
lines  lines 


Boston  American 
Boston  Advertiser  and 
American 
Boston  Globe 


(E)  380,201  .40 


(S)  321,483 
“!)  270,101 


(MEj 

(S)  3«>0,072 
Boston  Herald- Journal  1M)I,,.,. 

Boston  Traveler  ^  f  2o0.i8»0 

Boston  Post 


Boston  Record 
Boston  Transcript 
KitchbnrK  Sentinel 
I.ynn  Item 
I.ynn  News 

I.owell  Conrier-Citlsen 
Salem  News 
Sprinafleld  Union 
Worcester  Oasette 

Massachnsetts  totals 
Popniation,  3,005,522, 


(M)  521,490 
(S>  352,871 
(E)  48,103 

“  40,807 

5.281 


(K) 

(B) 

(E) 

(E> 

(ME) 

(E) 

(MES) 

(B) 


13,227 

8,800 

17,400 

18,008 

.3.5,401 

.30,180 


.35 

..30 

.35 

.30 

.45 

.35 

.12 

.18 

.0215 

.054 

.0.357 

.0.35 

.05 

.08 

.«HI 


.35 

..30 

.30 

.45 

..35 

.12 

.18 

.0172 

.0.357 

.0207 

.035 

.035 

.oe 

.045 


2,030.180  3,1302  3.0280 


RHODE  ISI.AND, 


Pawtucket  Times  (B> 

Providence  Bnlletin  (E) 

Providence  Journal  (M*S) 

Providence  Tribune  (E) 

Woonsocket  Call-Reporter  (E) 

Rhode  Island  totals, 
Popniation,  501,215. 

MAINE. 

Portland  Express  (E) 

Portland  Telearnm  (S) 

Popniation,  702,787. 


VERMONT. 

Bnrre  Times  (E)  O, 

Bnriinaton  Free  Press  (M)  lO, 

Popniation,  301,30.%.  - 

17, 

CONNECrriCUT. 
llrldKeport  Post-1’cIearnm*  MES»35 
Hartford  Conrant  (MS)  21, 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Meriden  Journal  (E) 

New  Haven  Tlmes-I,eader  (E) 

New  Irfindon  Day 
Norwich  Bnlletin 
Waterbary  Democrat 


,200 

,325 

.325 

,.%(M> 

,470 


1.737 

’,455 


.05  .04 

.10  .10 

075*00.075»00 
.(HI  .(Ml 

.0350  .0215 


.06 

.015 


Connectlcnt  totals. 

Popniation,  1,114,75(1. 
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PUBLISHERS  SHOULD  ORGANIZE  FOR 
PAID  U.  S.  ADVERTISING 

Members  of  Division  of  Advertising  Favor  Government  Paying 
Its  Way — Carl  Byoir  Says  U.  S.  Should  Be  Solicited 
Like  Any  Other  Client. 

PI'HI^ISHKKS  and  advci'tiwrH,  l>oth  local  and  national,  continue  to  respond 
freely  to  the  appeals  mad<'  to  them  to  contrihiite  advertlsinK  to  the  Govern* 
inent  in  the  various  campai^ms  l>einK  prepart*d,  and  every  day  brings  new 
off<-r8  of  free  spac«-  to  the  committ<“es  that  are  ecMlperatinfr  with  the  Division  of 
Advertising. 

N'otwithstandinK  the  clear  .statements  that  have  Is-en  printcsl  by  7'he  Editok 
A.vi)  Pi'BMSHEit  concernin^r  the  func'tion  of  the  Division  of  Advertising,  queries 
an-  constantly  iH-ing  rnaile  <'onc«‘rninK  it,  esiK-cially  with  reference  to  the  IMvision's 
attitude  on  the  question  of  |>aid  adverti.sing.  Further  than  to  reiterate  that  the 
Divi.sion  of  .Xdvertising  was  not  established  to  soli*-it  advertising  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  that  as  a  IxKiy  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  inducing  the 
('•overnment  to  undertake  a  ?iai<l  advertising  cami>aign,  the  memiM-rs  of  the 
IHvision  an*  silent. 

Division  of  Advertising  Cannot  Act 


However,  a  prominent  advertl.sing 
man  who  has  Is-en  in  clo.se  contact 
with  the  Division  ever  since  it  was 
forme<|,  and  who  is  comisdent  to  sjM'ak 
for  its  memlK-rs,  sai<l  to  The  Koitor  ani> 

I’l  KI.ISEIi: 

“The  memlx-r.s  of  the  Divi.sion  of  .\d- 
verti.sing  were  invited  to  give  their 
time  and  ex|M-riem-e  to  s<‘<dng  that 
whatever  advertising  was  contributed 
for  the  various  departmental  activities 
of  the  Government  was  |iro|M-rly  a<i- 
minlstered.  They  were  fully  informed 
of  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  as  to 
how  the  Government  stood  regarding 
an  appropriation  for  advertl.sing.  With 
this  knowledge  they  agreed  to  do  the 
ts'st  they  could,  and  it  is  not  within 
their  provini'e  to  attempt  even  to 
change  the  condition.s. 

“Their  individual  opinions  on  the 
value  of  paid  advertising  as  opposed 
to  free  contributions  are  well  known. 
Four  of  them  were  memls*rs  of  the 
old  .\dvi.sory  Hoard,  and  they  exerted 
th<-mselves  to  the  utmost  to  pi'rsuad  ■ 
Mr.  McAdoo  that  the  Is-st  thing  for 
the  fjovernment  to  do  was  to  make  an 
appropriation  for  advertising  that 
would  relievo  publishers,  merchant.s, 
man u fact  un-r.s,  and  others  from  a  bur¬ 
den  that  is  not  carried  by  any  other 
of  our  citizens.  Those  niim  are  W.  H. 
.Johns,  the  chairman;  O.  C.  Harn,  L,  B. 
.loiK'S,  and  H.  S.  Hou.ston.  I  happtm 
to  know  right  now  that  these  men  are 
of  the  same  opinion  .still,  though  as 
memljers  of  the  Division,  of  Advertising 
they  cannot  give  voice  to  it. 

ALL  SHOflJ)  BEAR  BI'RPEN. 

"I  am  sure  I  reflect  the  minds  of 
the  memliers  of  the  Division  when  I 
say  that  there  must  come  a  time  when, 
notwithstanding  the  strong  patriotism 
that  la  l>eing  shown  by  publishers  and 
others  who  are  now  contributing  so 
freely  to  aid  the  (Jovernment  In  adver- 
ti.sing,  there  must  come  a  time  when 
they  will  say:  'We  have  shown  our 
willingne.ss  to  help,  hut  there  Is  a  bot¬ 
tom  to  our  purses.  The  advertising  we 
have  contributed  freely  is  greater  in 
value  than  our  taxe.s,  and  we  now  feel 
that  the  remainder  of  our  fellow-clti- 
wns  .should  he  called  upon  to  do  their 
bit  In  this  field  of  endeavor.’ 

“This  Government  is  a  democracy, 
and  a  demcH-racy  a.ssumes  that  every 
one  in  It  shall  liear  his  share  of  the 
burden  as  he  enjoys  the  lieneflts.  There¬ 
fore.  it  8<*em8  to  me,  as  it  must  seem 
to  these  others  alsnit  whom  I  am  talk¬ 
ing.  that  the  whole  people,  not  a  will¬ 
ing  few,  should  pay  for  the  advertis¬ 
ing  that  the  (rovernment  realizes  It 
ne<.ds  but  will  not  imy  for.  That  the 
advertising  contributed  la  of  value  to 
Washington  is  admitted  by  the  very 
fact  that  the  Government  accepts  it. 


Since  that  la  true,  as  proved  by  the 
evidence,  then  the  Government  should 
pay  for  It  through  an  appropriation 
from  the  national  Treasury. 

“I  am  sun*  that  the  memis'rs  of  the 
Division  of  .Advertising  would  welcome 
an  organized  movement  by  r»ubli.shers, 
Iwinker.s,  maniifai-turer.s.  and  merchant.s, 
having  for  its  objecd  inducing  f’ongre.ss 
to  set  a-side  a  sum  of  money  suffleient 
to  carry  on  its  campaigns  through  the 
medium  of  advertising,  for  which  it 
should  pay,  as  other  adverti.sers  pay  for 
their  space. 

MIUHT  COM  PEI.  ACTION. 

“With  a  campaign  foi  an  appropria¬ 
tion  properly  organized  they  could  go 
to  their  Gongres.smen  and  lay  the  mat¬ 
ter  liefore  them  in  a  form  that  would 
compel  attention,  and.  possibly,  action. 
They  could  show  that  no  manufacturer, 
for  Instance,  la  asked  hv  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  contribute  of  his  product  to 
equip  the  army,  or  to  supply  gratia 
any  commodity’  which  the  Government 
nc'cds  to  prosecute  the  war.  But  the 
publisher,  for  example,  every  time  he 
contributes  free  space  in  his  newspaper 
or  periodical,  gives  of  the  only  com¬ 
modity  he  has  for  5!ale,  without  finan¬ 
cial  return. 

"It  is  true  that  directly  and  officially 
the  Government  does  not  ask  anybody 
to  contribute  advertl.sing,  but  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  slight  Ix'tween  asking  and  al¬ 
lowing  it  to  become  known  widely  that 
contributions  will  Ije  welcome.  Fur¬ 
ther,  though  the  Government  prefers  no 
direct  request,  It  la  doing  all  In  its 
power  to  encourage  the  various  com¬ 
mittees  coiiperating  with  the  Division 
of  Advertising  to  ask  everywhere  for 
space  contributions. 

"To  go  a  step  further.  I  know  with 
certainty  that  these  same  cooperating 
'■ommlttees  w’ould  themselves  welcome 
some  organization  such  as  T  have  In¬ 
dicated.  The  A.  N.  .\..  for  Instance,  and 
the  A.  A.  A.  A.  have  been  very  active 
In  soliciting  free  space.  Hut  that  Is 
only  because  the  Government  stoorl 
firm  again.st  all  the  arguments  for  paid 
adveill.slng  campaigns  that  could  be 
brought.  Some  of  the  men  who  are 
now  mo.st  active  in  obtaining  contribu¬ 
tions  went  so  far  In  their  arguments 
for  paid  advertising  that  they  felt  they 
had  got  themselves  disliked  by  Mr. 
McAdiMi  and  others.  You  may  l>e  cer¬ 
tain  that  all  of  them  would  lie  glad  to 
foster  a  movement  which  would  have 
for  its  object  convincing  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  fact  that  it  would  fare 
better  and  be  more  successful  In  its 
efforts  If  it  would  adopt  a  bu.siness 
basis  and  pay  for  all  the  space  needed 
to  float  the  coming  Liberty  Txian,  or 
push  any  similar  activity.” 


(’arl  Byoir,  siiecial  representative  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Information, 
who  organized  the  Divi.sion  of  .Adver- 
ti.slng,  said  to  The  Editor  and  Publish¬ 
er  on  this  subject: 

“The  Division  of  Advertising  cannot 
solicit  advertising,  nor  can  it  advocate 
a  paid  advertising  campaign  by  the 
Government.  Its  function  is  to  advise 
any  department  that  apin-als  to  it  how 
lie.st  to  advertise  to  attain  the  object 
for  which  it  at  that  time  is  striving. 
It  can  admini.ster  whatever  advertising 
is  contributed,  but  only  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  department  to  which  it  is 
given. 

“If  the  iiublishers  and  adver'i."s'"s 
want  the  Government  to  pay  for  atl- 
vertislng,  they  should  .say  so  in  no 
uncertain  voice.  It  is  distinctly  up  xo 
them,  and  in  no  simse  up  to  lh.»  Divi- 
fnon  of  .Advertising.  I  am  conviiucd, 
i.owever,  that  if  a  movement  were  I  "- 
gun  to  convince  Congre.ss  or  any  ri'p- 
resiuitative  of  any  part  of  the  Govern- 
mc-nt  that  paying  for  advertising  is 
the  Ix’st  way  and  the  only  fair  way, 
the  Division  of  Ailverti.sing  would  not 
combat  it.  Indeed,  to  act  at  all  '.i  it 
would  Ik’  a  violation  of  its  function. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  piilili.slie.'.s  an  1 
the  adverti.sers,  and  they  should  .“(.licit 
the  Government  as  they  would  any 
other  organization  that  has  good.s  to 
.sell  and  needs  advertising  to  .sell  tliem.' 


The  only  kind  of  failure  that  hurts 
is  that  which  comes  from  half-effort. 


SCRUTINY  OF  ADS  NEEDED 


A.  A.  C.  W.  .Ysks  that  Advertitiiiig  of 
Speculative  Securities  Be  Discourageil. 

A  special  bulletin  issued  by  the  As- 
.siK’lated  Advertl.sing  Clubs  of  the 
World,  under  date  of  February  18,  has 
lieen  sent  to  a  number  of  the  leading 
daily  papers  of  the  country,  calling  their 
attention  to  the  necea.sity  for  closer  at¬ 
tention  to  the  elimination  of  advertising 
for  speculative  securities.  The  bulletin 
was  Intended  especially  for  those  papers 
that  have  accepted  and  published  ad¬ 
vertising  of  this  cla.ss  In  recent  months. 
The  bulletin  says: 

“As  a  means  toward  helping  win  the 
war.  It  Is  the  patriotic  duty  of  advertis¬ 
ing  mediums  to  discourage  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  speculative  securities.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  Is  asking  that  the  public  invest 
In  Liberty  Bonds  and  War  Saving 
Stamps,  Every  dollar  that  Is  diverted 
from  this  course  to  the  pockets  of  pro¬ 
moters  of  speculative  enterprises  at 
this  time.  Is  equivalent  to  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  cause  of  our  enemies. 

“N’ew.spapers  have  an  especial  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  serve  our  country  by  refusing 
to  publish  the  type  of  advertising  which 
is  now  Ixdng  u.sed  so  largely  In  oil  pro¬ 
motions.  The  creation  of  a  Federal 
committee  to  approve  new  Issues  of  cor¬ 
porate  and  municipal  securltle.s,  pro- 
vide.H  for  the  newspapers  a  means  of 
;iccurately  determining  which  stock  Is¬ 
sues  are  entitled  to  u.se  advertising 
space  to  reach  the  public.” 


2  cents  is  now  the 
price  of  both  the 
Daily  and  Sunday 
issues  Te  Brooklyn 
Standard  Union. 
At  2  cents  a  copy 
the  Standard  Union 
is  still  the  paper  of 
largest  circulation 
in  Brooklyn. 
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Pennsylvania’s  Population 
Produces  Prosperity 

Get  your  share  of  the  immense  amount  of  business  now  being 
done  in  Pennsylvania— the  busiest  state  in  the  Union. 

Pennsylvania  produces  more  war  goods  than  any  other  state. 
Everybody  in  Pennsylvania  is  busy  and  prosperous  and  not  only 
willing  to  spend  money— but  has  plenty  of  money  to  spend. 

Just  now  the  per  capita  earning  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  state. 

Wages  are  high— business  is  good  and  money  is  plentiful. 

Intensify  your  selling  campaign  in  Pennsylvania.  Get  to  the 
people  with  your  proposition— reach  them  through  their  home 
newspapers.  Tell  them  what  you  have  to  sell  them  and  what 
local  merchants  carry  goods. 

Go  after  your  share  of  this  business.  Do  not  wait— but  do 
it  now. 

Use  the  following  list  of  live  daily  newspapers  in  the  best  cities 
of  the  state  and  cash  in  on  the  golden  opportunity. 

Study  these  figures— compare  rates  and  circulation— see  how 
inexpensive  the  advertising  is. 

Now  is  the  time— this  is  the  place. 


Net  Paid 
Circulation. 


Allentown  Call  (M)  . 

Altoona  Mirror  (E)  . 

Altoona  Times  (M)  . 

Altoona  Tribune  (M) . 

Chester  Times  &  Republican  (M&E) 

Conncllsville  Courier  (E)  . 

Easton  Free  Press  (E)  . 

Erie  Hera  d  (E)  . 

Erie  Herald  (S)  . 

Harrisburg  Telegraph  (E)  . 

Johnstown  Democrat  (M)  . 

Johnstown  Leader  (E)  . 

Lancaster  Intelligencer  and  News- 

Journal  (M&E)  . 

New  Castle  News  (E)  . 

Oil  City  Derrick  (M) . 


Net  Paid 
Circulation. 

Philadelphia  Press  (M) .  32,053 

Philadelphia  Press  (S) .  78,527 

Philadelphia  Record  (M)  .  123,249 

Philadelphia  Record  (S)  .  123,249 

Pittsburgh  Dispatch  (M)  .  59,764 

Pittsburgh  Dispatch  (S)  .  59,764 

Pottsville  Republican  (E)  .  *11,533 

Scranton  Republican  (M)  .  28,011 

Scranton  Times  (E)  .  32,059 

West  Chester  Local  News  (E)  ....  12,200 

Wilkes  Barre  Times- Leader  (E) -  18,054 

York  Gazette  (M)  .  7,465 

*  A.  B.  C. 

All  other  Government  statements  Oct  1.  1917. 
Total  circulation,  771,985. 

2,500  line  rate,  $1.8146;  10,000  rate,  $1.6353. 
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FRED  FERGUSON  SENT 
ABROAD  FOR  U.  P. 


Former  New  York  New*  Manager,  As¬ 
signed  lo  American  Expeditionary 
Forres  in  France — Has  Had  Wide 
Press  Association  Experience. 


Fred  S.  Ferguson,  recently  news 
manager  at  New  York  for  the  United 
Press  As.socIations,  has  been  assigned 
to  represent  the  United  Press  with  Gen. 
Pershing  and  the  American  expedition¬ 
ary  forces  in  France.  He  has  already 
cabled  his  first  story — Gen.  Pershing's 
two  days’  inspection  of  the  American 
sector  northwest  of  Toul. 

Mr.  Ferguson  Is  a  native  of  Indiana. 
He  received  his  early  newspaper  train¬ 
ing  on  Indianapolis  newspapers.  He 
entered  the  employ  of  the  United  Press 


Faro  S.  Ferguson. 

in  the  New  York  office  in  1908.  The 
siime  year  he  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Cleveland  bureau.  Early  in  1909  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Chicago  office 
and  the  same  year  was  sent  to  the 
Pittsburgh  office. 

Early  in  1910  be  was  transferred  to 
the  St.  Louis  bureau.  The  same  year 
he  was  sent  to  the  Chicago  office,  and 
later  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  bureau.  In  1911  he  was 
again  placed  in  charge  of  the  Cleveland 
bureau,  and  the  same  year  was  made 
manager  of  the  St  Louis  bureau.  Late 
in  1912  he  was  transferred  to  the  New 
York  office  and  remained  here  until 
early  in  1915,  when  he  was  made  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Denver  office.  From  Denver 
he  was  sent  to  San  Francisco  to  be¬ 
come  assistant  to  J.  H.  Furay,  manager 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  division.  Septem¬ 
ber  25,  1915,  Mr.  Ferguson  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  New  York  office,  where 
he  has  been  up  to  the  time  of  bis  sail¬ 
ing  for  France. 

There  is  little  about  newspaper  work, 
especially  press  association  work,  that 
Mr.  Ferguson  does  not  know.  He  has 
done  all  kinds  of  newspaper  work.  He 
has  handled  big  stories  and  handled 
them  well.  He  also  knows  how  to 
handle  cables  and  handle  them  well. 

Mr.  Ferguson  has  the  happy  faculty 
of  being  able  to  get  the  ne\ys  and  to 
write  it  wonderfully  well.  All  in  all,  he 
is  a  rare  reporter. 

Although  Mr.  Ferguson  has  been  with 
the  United  Press  nearly  ten  years,  he  is 
one  of  the  young  men  in  the  U.  P.  ser¬ 
vice.  There  are  few  abler  men  in  any 
service. 


LITTLE  TRAGEDIES  OF  A  NEWSPAPER  OFFICE 


WELL,  NOW,  SPIN,  YOU  MUST  RExMEMBER  INDIANA 
IS  INDIANA— THAT  EXPLAINS  IT  ALL 


WHERE  be  ever  got  the  title  of  “Spin"  no  one  knows.  For  be  labors,  but 
he  does  not  spin.  Gaar  Williams  was  discovered  by  his  parents,  a  family 
doctor  and  a  circle  of  loving  relatives  and  friends  in  Richmond,  Ind.  And, 
by  the  way,  the  biggest  job  he  ever  held  was  in  Richmond,  for  there  he  was 

the  entire  art  department  of  the  High 
School  Argus.  He  was  the  big  boss — 
something  be  has  not  been  since. 
Spin  could  “draw  anything,”  and  ad¬ 
mitted  it.  Even  in  his  young  and 
tender  years  he  used  to  smile  at  bis 
own  pictures,  and  ho  succeeded  in 
shifting  the  smile  to  the  countenances 
of  the  public  in  later  yeara 
Spin  went  to  Chicago,  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  his  high-school  era  of  riot¬ 
ous  art,  and  entered  an  art  school.  No 
sooner  had  be  mopped  up  all  the  edu¬ 
cation  he  could  get  in  that  school  than 
he  opened  a  commercial  studio  In 
Chicago.  This  lasted  for  two  years, 
or  until  Spin  became  so  emaciated 
-from  under-living  that  he  found  be 
must  go  to  work  to  earn  a  living.  He 
found  bis  opportunity  on  the  art  staff 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  where  he 
was  .set  to  work  at  the  wild  and  excit¬ 
ing  task  of  illustrating  a  daily  evening 
fiction  story  for  the  paper.  Little  by 
little  he  eased  into  better  work,  until 
Gaar  WiLuams.  he  became  the  leading  cartoonist  on 

the  News. 

One  of  the  first  Jobs  he  had  to  do  on  the  Chicago  News  was  to  make  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  man  who  had  been  ironed  out  by  a  jack-knife  bridge  across  the 
Chicago  lilver.  He  finally  made  a  cross  marking  the  spot  where  the  man  bad 
been. 

Spin  tried  several  times  to  get  out  of  the  newspaper  game,  but  every  time 
be  tried  be  got  in  deeper  and  deeper.  So  he  decided  to  give  the  people  of  Indiana 
a  real  treat,  and  he  landed  with  the  Indianapolis  News  eight  long  and  eventful 
years  ago,  and  be  is  still  there. 

“I  have  been  working  on  the  Indiana  intellect  for  eight  years  with  my  very 
best  efforts,"  be  said,  the  other  day,  “and  the  Indiana  intellect  to-day  is  Just 
where  I  found  it  eight  years  ago.” 

Spin  can't  understand  it.  Ellis  Searles. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Just  as  'File  Exlitor  &  Publisher  was  going  to  press,  we  en¬ 
gaged  Louis  Raemaekers  to  do  a  series  of  cartoons.  Lack  of 
time  compels  us  to  withhold  full  statement  of  details  till  next 
week. 

Raemaeker — celebrated  as  an  international  cartoonist — will 
visit  the  American  front  for  the  American  papers. 

Wire  for  particulars. 

The  Bell  Syndicate,  Inc., 

World  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 
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The  KiJilor  cS  Puhlixher 

WILL  KEI.Y  LHIEFLY  ON  NEWSPAPERS 
DLRING  NEXT  RONU  CAMPAIGN 

While  the  Goveriiiiieiil  Will  Not  Ask  Piihlinlicrs  l<>  Donate 
I  heir  Spaee,  Coiniiiilteei^  Everywhere  W  ill  Make  a  Drive 
to  Obtain  as  Mneh  Newspaper  Advertising  as  Possible. 

{Hp<-riul  lo  Tiiii  Knmjit  anh  I'l'iiuhiiek.) 

WASH1N«;T<>X,  lM'l)iu;u-y  20. — Nj-w.siiajKTs  an-  to  lx;  n-lii-U  uimiii  iiion; 
li<-avily  than  t  vor  in  the  nt  xt  I.ilx-rty  l.oan  <-aiiii>aiKn.  lhactical  newa- 
l>n|MT  men  are  now  at  tlie  hea<l  of  ttie  ai«-eial  liureau  that  has  tjeen  created 
at  the  l’nite<i  States  Treasury  to  "seir'  the  country  on  its  third  big  "war  loan"  this 
.spring  and  they  are  making  all  preparations  to  popularize  this,  our  liiggest  lM>nd 
issue  ehielly  by  means  of  new.s  storie.s,  features,  and  pictures  in  the  daily  press. 
It  is  a  campaiKii  that  is  Is-ing  niuj>|H-d  out  now,  although  the  impres.sion  is  that 
this  continuous  thirt}-day  story  will  not  break  until  April,  or  |ierhui>s  not  until 
.May. 

When  it  is  .stated  that  L’mle  .Sam  is  to,  in  his  tiiird  bund  marketing  venture, 
ri-ly  *  hielly  upon  tie;  newspajs-rs,  lM-<aus«-  the  newspu|M-r  proved  the  Is-st  medium 
111  the  two  previous  campaigns,  it  is  not  meant  to  intimate  that  any  re<4uests  are 
to  Is-  made  for  frei-  aiivertising  space-  in  the  newspuis-rs.  Otticials  at  the  Treasury 
say  there  will  Is:  no  change  of  polie-y  on  this  .score.  It  will  Isr  recalled  that  In 
launching  the  other  .M-etion  of  the  l.ils-iiy  laean,  S<-cretary  of  the  'I'reasury  .Mc- 
Adoo  said  that  while  he  counted  upoii  the  siipiiort  of  the  newspapers  through 
their  news  and  editorial  columns,  he  did  not  feel  jiistitied  in  asking  any  pulilisher 
to  donate  dis|ilay  space,  it  Is-ing  realiz<-d  that  adv<-i-ti.smg  space  is  the  principal 
coimiKKlity  that  the  news|>ais-r  has  for  .sale.  That  .same  jsjlicy  will  Is,-  adhei\-d 
to  this  .spring.  .No  retiuests,  din-ct  or  indirect,  for  adverti.sing  space  will  go  out 
to  tin-  ncw.spa|M  rs  from  the  Treasuiy  and  local  organizations  engaged  in  pushing 
the  .sale  of  the  bonds  will  not  Is  encouraged  to  impo.se  in  this  manner  on  the  good 
nature  of  iu-ws|>u|s-r  publisher.s. 

Will  Use  More  Newspaper  Space  Than  Ever 


Although  the  captains  of  the  bond 
eam|>aign  of  11118  will  make  no  requests 
of  ncwspu|a-rs  for  donations  of  adver¬ 
tising  space,  they  will  be  even  keener 
than  III  either  of  the  two  preceding  cam¬ 
paigns  for  all  the  newspaper  advertising 
space  that  call  be  requisitioned — provid¬ 
ed  it  has  Is-en  Ixiught  and  paid  for.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  as  ill  the  earlier  campaigii.s, 
only  more  so.  State,  county,  and  city 
lals-rty  l.oan  committees  will  be  urged 
to  pro.si-cute  a  lively  quest  for  donations 
of  advertising  space,  be  it  regularly  con¬ 
tracted  or  siKM-ially  purcha.sed  for  this 
.siM-citie  purpose.  .Vll  iiewspaixir  adver- 
ti.sers  will  be  urged  to  donate  of  their 
spais!  (either  the  full  space  for  certain 
insc-rtiuiis  or  a  part  of  the  space  at  each 
insertion)  for  LiU-rty  i^ian  copy,  and 
funds  collected  among  non-advertising 
business  and  professional  men  will  be 
appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  space, 
usually  full  page.s,  which  will  be  run  in 
the  name  of  the  Liberty  Loan  committee 
that  olitained  the  subscriptions. 

It  is  not  Is-cau.se  of  con.siderations  of 
s<-iitinient  that  the  managers  of  the 
third  Lilierty  Loan  are  planning  to 
"plunge"  on  newspaper  advertising  this 
spring.  Fundamentally,  they  are  keen 
for  the  maximum  amount  of  newspaper 
dis|ilay  us  a  cold  bu.siness  proposition 
iM-cuuse  their  exix-rieiice  has  proved  that 
iu-wsp!i|x-r  br«>udsides  are  preeminently 
the  mo.st  effective  medium  for  quickly 
carrying  a  financial  call  to  arms  to  the 
whole  American  jieople.  At  the  .same 
time,  the  oHicials  are  glad  to  see  adver- 
ti.s«‘rs  juid  pulilic-splrited  citizens  make 
as  lils-ral  res|K>nse  as  may  be  to  appeals 
to  buy  newspa|H-r  space  In  b<.-half  of  the 
loan,  U-cau.se  they  feel  that  such  extra 
patronage  must  compi-n.sjite  the  news- 
(•aiH-rs  in  some  degree  for  the  extra  ef¬ 
fort  that  they  put  forth  in  their  news 
columns. 

-PJ  AVOin  I-lail-AOANDA. 

With  working  newspafsir  men  at  the 
helm  m  the  Treasury  IX-partment's  Hu- 
reau  of  Publicity  a  determined  effort  is 
to  be  made  this  next  time  to  keep  all 
national  I.il>erty  Ixian  copy  free  from 
any  suspicion  of  propaganda  or  press 
agency  work,  and  to  emphasizt-  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  new  s  value.  I  luring  the  thirty- 


days  that  the  si-lling  drive  is  on,  two 
general  news  stories  will  be  given  out  at 
the  Treasury  iH-partment  each  day — a 
1,000-word  teU-graphic  story  for  evening 
papers  and  a  l,2oo-word  night  release 
for  the  morning  iiewspa|x-rs.  This  will 
be  supiilcmented  by  s<-ctiunul,  localized 
news  stories  put  out  each  day  by  the 
publicity  directors  in  the  several  Fed¬ 
eral  Ueserve  Districts  which  make  up 
the  orgaiiizatiun  of  the  country  in  so 
far  as  I.iberty  Loan  elTort  is  concerned. 

Well-known  newspaper  men  are  in¬ 
cluded  among  these  "held  marshals" 
of  the  news  force,  as  they  might  be 
ik-signutf-d.  The  list  of  Chairmen  of 
l*ublicity  Committc-es  has  lately  been 
revived  and  now  (-(gnprises  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

iilcliiiMtiul ;  F.  K.  Cliairiiuiti  of 

loiti  I-:.  Miihi  M. 

S.in  Kruiii-in4o;  A.  ISfittoii,  CttiHriiiHii  of 

4JU  CaliftMiiiu  St. 

St.  liouia:  il.  S.  IjHHliipr,  Cbairnmti  <>f  Dull' 
llrlty,  K>.  lAdiuiiKV. 

;  4  'iu'tlM  tj.  MohIht,  of 

FtHli-nU  Ui'ner^i-  Hank. 

Atlanta:  St.  Klino  .Muaw-nifalc,  Muiiagor  of  Dull' 
llolty,  LilnTly  l.oun  <Vninltt«>«*,  Fialtral  1U‘- 
H*’rvv  Hank. 

iU»i*tMii:  Joliu  K.  Alien,  Kiecuthe  .Managpr  of 
l*uliUclly.  UU  Kilhy  St.,  HohIou. 
iliifago:  Cbark'M  II.  Scliwe|i|M‘.  t'luiirinaii  of 

DutilirJly,  lo.'i  \V,  Mmiroe  St, 

I'levWaoil :  L.  H.  VVillliiniH.  Vkv  Cliairman, 

Lil»eriy  I^^hu  OHiinilltiis  Dark  Hldg. 

Dallaa;  J.  W  t  liairtnaii  of  DuliHHty, 

Fiiloral  UviM-rve  Hank. 

Kaiiroia  City;  J.  M.  W'fwiey,  Dublloily  Dlrertw, 
Kllferty  lio.tn  t‘4»iuinitUH*,  tiraiul  Ave. 

.Npw  York  Cll>  :  tiny  Kiiimioii.  Clmlnnati  of 
I’liliUcity,  IttHini  44tl,  l:!0  Hroadway. 
l*hila(l»*l|»|iiN :  Hi*  hard  K.  NWton,  t'liairinau  of 
DubHrity,  l.ilnTty  l>ian  C<»tninlttop,  l.liit'oln 
Hlflg. 

Two  spi-cial  stunts  will  di.stinguish 
the  furthcoming  Liberty  Loan  campaign. 
One  of  these  mobilizes  as  boo.sters  for 
the  Ulierty  fxian  fifty  of  the  Itest-known 
news  and  fi-ature  writers  in  the  news- 
pa|H-r  held  and  former  stars  who  have 
deserted  new.spaix-r  work  for  fiction  and 
magazine  writing.  The  other  innova¬ 
tion  similarly  enrolls  as  volunteers  fifty 
of  the  most  popular  new.spaiH-r  cartoon¬ 
ists  in  the  country. 

P)  TAKK  CAItK  OF  AIJ.  PAI'gRS. 

The  writer.s — men  such  as  Sam  Blythe, 
(Jeorge  Ade,  and  Irvin  Cobh — are  each 
contributing  a  thumb-nail  feature  of  300 


for  T'ehritarff  IfUS 

words  or  more,  and  these  will  lie  releas¬ 
ed  to  news|»aiM-rs  at  the  rate  of  one  a 
day  for  use  in  "boxes"  or  otherwise  a.s 
may  appeal  to  editor.s.  The  same  gener¬ 
al  Ilian  will  lx.-  followed  in  the  case  of 
the  cartoons.  In  this  latter  case,  mats 
will  nut  lx:  sent  out,  but  newspapers  will 
lx:  furnished  with  proofs  of  a  size  to  ena¬ 
ble  reproduction  in  any  dimension  that 
may  .s»-em  de.sirable.  After  the  campaign 
is  well  under  way  the  cartoons  will  be 
assembled  in  the  form  of  a  booklet  fur 
free  distribution.  In  the  ca.se  of  both 
cartoons  and  features  by  prominent 
writers  the  releases  are  to  bo  so  ar- 
rangi'd  that  both  morning  and  afternoon 
papers  will  Ije  taken  care  of. 

From  the  standpoint  of  practical  ncw.s- 
paper  men  |M-rhaps  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  move  in  the  preparations  for  the 
next  Lllx.-rty  Loan  campaign  is  found  in 
a  novel  round-up  of  ideas  for  local 
f<-at tires  now  In  progress  among  the 
city  editors  of  the  country. 

To  comb  the  country  for  oiiglnal 
ideas  in  I  hi-  line  of  newspaix-r  a.ssign- 
ments  to  which  a  Lilierty  Loan  twist 
may  be  given,  Frank  It.  Wilson,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  I’ublicity  for  the  Liberty  Ixian, 
has  addressi-d  letters  to  twenty-five 
hundred  city  editors,  enclosing  In  each 
instance  a  franked  envelope  for  reply. 
Kach  editor  is  asked  to  forward  to  the 
Treasury  his  best  "hunch"  for  a  I.ilx-rty 
Loan  .story. 

With  the  hope  of  giving  zest  to  this 
mobilization  of  newspaper  ideas,  the 
proposition  Is  to  be  handled  In  the  form 
of  a  conte.st.  Sitting  In  Judgment  on 
the  ideas  submitted  there  will  lie  a  board 
of  five  memlx;r.s,  comprising  Herbert 
Quick,  feature  writer  on  agricultural 
topics;  W.  B.  ('olver,  formerly  of  the 
(lover  Ix-af  Ix-ague  (the.se  two  being 
now  (lovirninent  officials);  and  throe 
well-known  VV'ashingfon  correspondents. 
Cii.s.  J.  Karger,  of  the  Cincinnati  Tirnes- 
Star;  Bichard  V.  Oiilahan.  of  the  New 
York  Times,  and  Arthur  .1.  SInnot.  of 
the  Newark  Evening  News.  The  win¬ 
ners  picked  by  these  arliiters  will  Ix- 
syndicated  liack  to  the  whole  list  of  city 
editors  for  use,  if  they  .seie  fit,  in  their 
res|M-ctive  territories. 


HOCHESTEH  HAIDERS  GO 
ro  rViO  GEN  I  S 


Three  Afleriioon  Newspapers,  IVsi-Ex- 
press,  llnion  ami  Advertiser,  and 
Eveniiig  Times,  Follow  Trend  of 
Day  and  Abandon  I’enny  Brice. 

(A'peciid  pi  Tiik  Kiiitob  and  Pi:bi.ihiier.) 
Bix-iiksti.:i(,  N.  Y.,  Fi'liruary  18. — 
Uochester’s  three  aftermxm  newspapers, 
the  Post-Express,  Union  and  Advertiser, 
and  Evening  Times,  went  to  two  cents 
to-day. 

ABANDON  BENNY  BRICE 


Two  Rhode  Island  Newspapers  Increase 
Brice  lo  Two  Gents  This  Week. 

(Hpieial  pi  Tiir  Riiitor  and  Pdblihiier.) 

Pkoviokncf.,  It.  I..  February  Jl. — Two 
UhiMle  Island  iiewsiiafx'ra  this  week 
raised  their  piii-e  from  one  to  two 
eenl.s.  The  Pawtucket  Times  went  to 
two  cents  .Monday  and  Westerly  Sun 
ye.sterda.v. 

Both  newspapers  explain  (hat  t.he  In¬ 
creased  co.st  of  everything  used  in  news- 
l>aper  making  neee.ssitates  the  inerea.si- 
in  iirice. 

Auto  Magazine  Wins 

When  an  auto  show  was  held  re¬ 
cently  in  .Newark.  N.  .1.,  tlie  Star-Eagle 
forgot  preeeilent  and  auto  editions  and 
proi-eeded  to  get  out  a  creditable  "Auto 
.Magazine"  which  showed  an  aclvertls- 
ing  gain  of  more  than  lOo  [ler  cent, 
over  P.I17  despite  a  twenty-tive  per 
cent.  In  rate.  The  Issue  reflects 
real  credit  ufion  .1.  .1.  Fl.ske,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 


(Cartoonists  lo  Boosi  Loan 
Services  of  more  than  fifty  of  the 
mo.st  widely  known  cartoonists  of  the 
country,  which  have  heen  volunteered 
to  the  Tn-asury  Department  to.  help 
lx)ost  the  coming  Third  Liberty  Loan, 
will  lx-  utilized  in  a  nation-wide  cartoon 
•Irive  on  a  scale  more  comprehensive 
than  any  ever  lx?fore  attempted. 


Largert  and  Rtrt  Netvtpaptr  Industrial  j1d\‘*nitini  ylgmcp 


n 


Permanent  weekly  induttrial  pager 
among  non~regular  advertiterr. 

Solicitor*  of  Induttrial  Advertiting 
for  Rotogravure  Sections  and  Sun¬ 
day  Magazine  Section*. 

High  Class  Special  Editions  handled 
for  leading  newspaper*  in  the  larger 
cities  only  when  there  is  a  special 
reason  for  their  publication  and 
where  the  Publisher  is  willing  to 
make  the  Edition  thoroughly  repre¬ 
sentative  from  a  new*  standpoint. 
— Entire  supervision  of  new*  and 
mechanical  end*  given  when 
requested. 

All  Industrial  advertiting  solicited 
on  an  indirect  result  general  pub¬ 
licity  basis  somewhat  along  the  tame 
lines  that  Trade  Journal,  Bill  Board 
and  Street  Car  advertiting  is  secured. 
No  campaign*  conducted  in  cities 
having  a  population  of  less  than 
200,000.  , 


JOHN  B.  GALLAGHER  COMPANY 

Main  Oflloe,  Ninth  Fl4»or.  I>rxtrr  IliillillnK*  Ronton,  Mann. 
Hrnnch  Ofllcea,— Koom  4054.  Fnltod  Htatpa  Kzpr<»fla  HulMlnir.  2  Uwtor  Ht., 
Tork: — North  Aniorlrm  Hutldlng,  Philadelphia; — Herald  and  Traveler 
Rtilldlng.  Ronton: — 5068  Kqnitalde  Hiillding.  Haltlmore: — Courier  Journal 
flfflce  Htillding,  IjOulavHle;— ‘Tiniea-IMnpatch  HiiUding.  Richmond; — -Conatl- 
tution  Riilldlog.  Atlanta; — 4;a9w*tte  Rullding.  Worceater,  Mana. 


The  Kdilor  Piihlixlur  for  h'chriKn’if 
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( -“LINOTYPE--) 

THE  MACHINE  THAT  LASTS 


MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL 

Modernizes  Its  Composing  R<»om  with  I 

Thirteen  Multiple  Majjazine  Linoty|»es 

I 
I 

^jpO  handle  tlie  fast  growing  volume  of  composition  to  lietter 
advantage,  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  recently  installed  thir¬ 
teen  new  Linotypes,  hringing  its  total  e(|uij)ment  up  to  eighteen 
machines  —  ail  Multiple  Magazine  Linotyjies. 

Seven  Mo<lel  9  Eij^ht  Moilel  18 

(hour  Mufinzines)  ('I'lio  Mu/iuzini's) 


Two  Model  19 

(Two  Mnffazinvs  with  Auxiliary) 


One  Mo<lel  14 

(Douhir  Mufraziur) 


Foil  twenty-four  years  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  used  its  original  hatlerv  of 
Finotyjies,  (luring  which  time  the  machines  were  ojieraled  eontimially  two 
and  three  shifts  a  day. 

With  seven  Model  9’s  and  two  Ludlow  ryj)ogra|»hs  in  the  ad  alley  the 
Sentinel  now  has  a  non-distrihntion  system  snrpasst^d  in  efheieney  hy  none  in 
the  country. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO. 

Trihiine  Riiilding,  NEW  YORK 

('.niCAliO;  1 1(H)  S.  Walmnli  NKW  OHI.KANS:  54‘>  Karoiim-  Sln-fl  SAN  FHANCISliO:  (►)(>  Sarratiu-iiio  Sl. 

rOHONTO:  Caiiailiaii  laiioty|M'.  I,iniit*'(l 
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INKWS  PRINT  WASTE  IS 
STILL  A  PROBLEM 


Prc**  Room  Reports  from  Ninety  Ne^s- 

papers  Show  Average  of  Three 

and  a  Quarter  Per  Ont.  of  Total 
Gross  h  eight  of  Paper  Used. 

A  tabulated  report,  i.ssued  by  the 
I*ap<T  Committee  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A., 
Khowa  the  per  cent,  of  wast<t  of  white 
^•alMrr,  diirint;  ( K-totaT,  Noveml)er,  and 
ItccernlKT,  1917,  in  the  pre.Hs  rooma  of 
ninety  daily  new.spaiaTs. 

The  liKure.s  cover  i>a|MT  damaged  In 
tnui.sit,  waate  in  press  runs,  left  on 
cores.  i)rinted  waste  and  weight  of 
wraptKTs.  The  average  total  per  cent, 
of  pre.ss  room  wa.ste,  for  the  ninety 
pa|H>rs  re|>orting.  amounts  to  about 
thre<*  and  a  Quarter  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  weight  of  pa|)er  u.s»‘d. 

The  highest  p«T  cent,  of  wa.ste  report¬ 
ed  is  that  of  the  Springfield  RepubllcaJi, 
amounting  to  7.94;  while  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Public  laslger,  the  Oakland  (Cal.) 
Tribune,  the  New  York  Times,  the  New 
York  Mail  and  the  Chicago  Abend|>ost 
each  run  aiwve  seven  tsT  cent.  The 
Padiicali  (Ky.)  Sun  liolds  flie  record  for 
file  .smallest  waste,  figured  at  1  per  cent. 
Tile  KllJUilx-th  (N.  .1.).  Journal  holds 
s<-cond  )ilac*-  witli  an  average  of  1  2ri 
|!*-r  <-ent. 

.Vlxnit  tldrty-flve  pap<*rs  report  no 
Ios.ses  on  cores,  while  this  item  cuts  a 
considerable  figure  with  many  papers, 
the  Philadelphia  Public  I^edger  report¬ 
ing  1.57  per  cent,  of  core  waste,  and 
others  running  nearly  as  high. 

A  majority  of  the  ninety  papers  re¬ 
port  lo.sses  through  damage  to  paper  In 
transit.  In  the  case  of  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  this  amotinted  to  6.74 
[MT  cent. 

In  most  ca.ses  the  amount  of  paper 
damaged  in  transit  is  greater  than  the 
totals  of  press  room  waste  and  core 
losste.s. 

PAPER  WASTE  PRICES 
VAin  (GREATLY 


Reports  from  tine  Hundred  Cities  Show 

QuotalioiiH  Hanging  from  3Se  to 
Per  Hundred  Pounds  for 
Folded  White  Waste. 

The  prli  es  to  be  obtained  for  various 
classifications  of  paper  waste,  as  report¬ 
ed  from  about  one  hundred  cities,  are 
shown  in  a  report  Just  issued  by  the 
paper  committee  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 

The  quotations  cover  prices  per  hun¬ 
dred  i)ounds  for  white  folded  waste, 
crumpled  white  waste,  core  white  wa-ste, 
printed  and  folded  wa-ste,  wrapper  waste, 
and  bag  or  scrap  waste. 

White  folded  waste,  as  shown  in  the 
report,  .sells  for  *us  low  as  35  cents  per 
hundred,  as  in  I.iexing:ton,  Ky.,  and  as 
high  as  $2.50,  as  in  Brooklyn.  New 
York  quotations  are  from  $2  to  $2.30. 
In  a  majority  of  the  cities  listed  the 
ttrice  runs  somewhat  less  than  $2  per 
hundred. 

Quotations  on  crumpled  white  waste 
and  core  waste  average  about  the  same, 
running  as  high  in  some  cities  as  $2,  but 
averaging  .somewhat  leas  than  for  fold¬ 
ed  waste.  One  Indianapolis  newspaper 
reports  a  price  of  $2  for  core  waste, 
and  but  $1.50  for  folded  white  waste. 

Printed  and  folded  waste  is  quoted  at 
from  30  cents  to  $1.05  per  hundred 
pound.s,  the  average  price  being  in  the 
neighljorhood  of  75  centa  The  highest 
quotation  on  wrapper  waste  is  from  To¬ 
ronto,  $1.  The  average  price  is  shown 
to  be  about  60  centa  Bag  or  scrap 
waste  runs  about  the  same  valuation. 


The  Editor  Publisher  for  February  23,  1918 


PARIS  AGAIN  FEELS 
PAPER  SHORTAGE 


Additional  Measures  Taken  to  Cut  Down 

Paper  Consumption — Use  of  Posters 
Are  Practically  Forbidden  — 
Scarcity  of  Raw  Materials. 

gpecitl  CorrespoDdeDCe  of 
Tub  Bditos  and  t’csLisHsa. 

Paius,  January  25. — Further  mea¬ 
sures  for  diminishing  the  consumption 
of  pa|)er  have  now  been  decreed  by  the 
ministries  of  departments  interested — 
« 'ommerce.  Industries,  Po.st  and  Tele- 
graph.s.  Transports,  and  Mercantile  Ma¬ 
rine.  These  measures  are  based  on  the 
increasing  difficulties  of  importing  raw 
materials,  the  urgent  necessity  of  re¬ 
serving  all  possible  tonnage  for  goods 
absolutely  newssary  for  national  de¬ 
fence,  and  the  growing  obligation  to 
limit  purchases  from  abroad. 

All  posters  are  forbidden  except  those 
placed  inside  an  establishment  which 
s«dl8  the  article  advertised,  or  outside 
tlie  .same  e.stablishment.  Such  posters 
mu.st  nut  ex(ss>d  30x50  inchea  UtUcial 
liosters  are  .still  allowed,  and  those  ad- 
vertl.sing  war  or  other  charities  (if  they 
do  nut  exceed  30x24  inches)  as  well  as 
tlio.se,  of  any  siee  printed  before  the 
decree  or  thu.se  printed  for  export. 

Pai>er  used  for  printing  prospectuses, 
notices,  circulars,  catalogues,  price  lists, 
almanacs,  diaries,  note  books,  must  not 
exceed  65  grams  per  square  metre  for 
laid  paper  or  vellum,  120  grams  for 
highly  glazed  paper,  150  grams  if  glazed 
on  lx>th  sides.  This  article  shows  that 
tlie  decree  dues  not  affect  ordinary 
newspapers. 

Kvery  daily  or  periodical  publication 
in  which  advertisements  occupy  one- 
third  the  space  will  be  considered  or¬ 
dinary  prospectua  Liegal  notices  are 
not  to  rank  as  advertising.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  of  hand-bills  or  other  printed 
matter  on  the  public  highway  is  entire¬ 
ly  forbidden.  Brogrammes  in  theatres, 
(  oncerts,  cinema.s,  music  halls,  and  oth¬ 
er  places  of  amusements  must  consist 
of  a  simple  sheet,  not  exceeding  8x6 
inches. 

Postcards,  illustrated  or  not,  must 
nut  be  made  of  card  exceeding  240 
grams  i>er  square  metre.  The  impor¬ 
tation  of  picture  postcards  is  to  be 
more  strictly  limited  than  ever,  the  only 
exception  being  those  imported  under 
previous  agreements  made  with  Great 
Britain  and  Italy. 

Paper  for  books  must  not  exceed  75 
grams  per  square  metre  for  mono¬ 
chrome  printing,  or  120  grams  for  poly¬ 
chrome  for  paper  unglazed  or  glazed  on 
one  .side,  and  150  grams.  If  glazed  on 
both  sides. 


Decline  in  Book  Paper 
The  F'ederal  Trade  C'ommission’s  re¬ 
ports  from  48  companies  operating  74 
book  paper  mills  for  the  five  weeks  be¬ 
ginning  December  31,  1917,  and  ending 
February  3.  1918,  indicate  a  considerable 
decline  in  production,  shipment,  and  mill 
stocks  during  the  five  weeks.  The  total 
stocks  in  transit  or  held  at  delivery 
points  at  the  end  of  the  month  were 
16,977  tons,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
which  was  in  transit. 


Ohio  Feels  Pa|>er  Shortafte 
Because  of  the  delayed  shipment  of 
news  print  paper,  a  number  of  the 
smaller  newspapers  of  Ohio  were  re¬ 
quired  to  suspend  publication  for  a  few 
days  last  week. 


The  nen-spaper  man  who  shies  at 
overtime  work  has  missed  his  calling. 


With  the  largest  pasturage  of  blue  grass.  West  Virginia  boasts  of  some 
of  the  best  herds  of  A}freshires,  Guernseys  and  Jerseys  on  the  American 
Continent.  It  is  also  the  richest  area  of  its  size  in  the  World — in  natural 
resources. 

You  Should  develop  this  market  for  your  goods 
by  advertising  in  the  papers. 

Remember  that  West  V'^irginia,  individually  and  collectively,  has  a  higher 
average  standard  than  the  fused  masses  of  the  huge  cities — and  is  a  good' 
buyer. 
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Price  Reduced  One-Third 

$48.00  Worth  of 
Valuable  Information 

gift  iieto  gork  tEims  Snbex  ZZsJaZr  Men 


AJIistfr-Kfyto.yJiff?.;*: 

Ottb-IMrlKrir . 


Twenty-four  volumes  in  all.  So  up  to  date  that  four  of  them  — 

are  not  issued  yet.  — ^  ' 

Each  volume  represents  an  e.\penditure  of  thousands  of  dollars  ^.qi?  ml  1^*^  }?}\,  I»t. 

in  work  alone.  ^  V  Vol.  V  VM.  V  Yol-  V 

The  New  York  Times  Index  was  originally  compiled  for  use  ^  5  •  i 

in  the  editorial  offices  of  this  great  newspaper,  and  meet  the  q  ,  q  0  O  .  i 

exacting  requirements  of  the  most  careful  editorial  staff  in  [3  '  ^  ^  ^ 

jx  .a*  .a*  -3^ 

It  is  a  master  key  for  all  information,  giving  skeletonized  data,  ^  ,  ^  ^  ^  III|D[X 

dates  and  easy  references,  enabling  editorial  men  to  turn  to  ^  |  g  g  A^Ktyto.yUff’  t:  ' 

their  own  files  and  secure  full  data  immediately.  ■«  hk  va  m 

^  S  ?  S  • 

I  ‘  TT  :  W  i 

Will  save  enough  time  in  one  month  to  pay  for  the  entire  set.  !  Q  q  ^  ’  C?!  1918  1 

A  limited  number  of  sets,  (including  the  four  volumes  that  ’  f  ^  ! 

are  to  be  issued  for  the  year  1918),  are  ours  to  dispose  of  at  a  |  i 

reduction  of  over  one-third  of  the  original  price.  |,  *  *  *  ■ 

^  Feb.  Oct  i 

No  newspaper  office  can  AFFORD  to  be  without  this  great  [iri  ^  j 

work.  It  ranks  with  The  Rible,  'Fhe  Dictionary,  'Fhe  Ency-  |  ^  •  Dec  . . 

clopedia  as  a  STANDARD  REFERENCE,  and  is  MORE  ‘  * 

up  to  date  than  any  of  these  books.  I  19  20  ^ 

-  ^ 

It  is  authentic.  It  is  comprehensive.  It  is  invaluable.  ^  - 

Send  for  your  set  7T)DAY.  Take  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  It  is  the  first  time  this  great  work  has 
been  offered  at  a  REDUCED  price,  and  there  will  not  be  another  such  opportunity  again. 

Fill  out  the  attached  coupon  NOW.  Have  these  books  in  the  editorial  office.  They  tell  you  about  YOUR 
paper  just  as  they  tell  about  THE)  NEW  YORK  TIMES.  'Fhe  dates  correspond.  You  will  find  use  for 
them  many  times  each  day. 

A  set  of  these  books  enable  you  to  get  out  a  better  newspaper,  a  more  comprehensive  newspaper,  a  more 
readable  newspaper,  and  AT  THE  SAME))  TIME  REDUCE 
YOUR  COST.  ‘  I 


The  Editor  and  Publisher 


EUITOR  AND  I’UIJLISIIKR 

1117  World  IWcIg.,  New  York 

Plea.s*;  semi  coniplete  set  of  Tlie  New  York  Times 
Index,  24  volumes,  including  lour  volumes  for  1918,  to 


Suite  1117,  World  Building 


63  Park  Row 


New  York  City 


$.10.00  enclosed. 
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CRKDIT  U  HKRK  DI  K 

HK  KditOk  ani>  1*i  bli.shkk'8  editorial  suggestion 
of  a  “DKlWItTMKNT  OK  AOVKHTISIM}" 
for  the  Government  was  published  in  our  issue 
of  April  21,  1917.  This  editorial  had  ls*en  in  type 
and  under  consideration  for  .several  weeks  before 
it.H  publication.  In  the  issue  of  Printers’  Ink  for 


TOR 

WF  a  man  love  the  labor  of  any 
*  trade,  apart  from  any  question 
of  success  or  fame,  the  gods  have 
called  him. — Stevenson. 


I  A  L 

Government  shall  jiay  for  this  spar.*  directly,  thus 
equalising  the  burden  for  all  of  the  people. 

t'onvineed.  as  the.se  adverti.sing  men  are,  that 
the  Government  should  j>ay  for  its  adverti.sing  as 
it  pays  for  other  commodities  needed  for  the  pro.se- 
cution  ot  the  war.  they  still  hesitate  to  urge  this 
policy  further  upon  the  officials  at  Wa.shington. 


Ai>ril  19,  two  days  prior  to  our  publication,  William 
H.  Field,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  called  for  a  “War- 
Time  .\dvertisiiig  Chief  for  Un<-le  Sam.” 

While  .Mr.  Field’s  suggestion  was  on  the  same 
lines  as  that  of  The  EoiToit  and  Pi.’BusiiKii,  the  fact 


ideal.s.  Publisher-memljers  will,  we  believe,  extend 
to  the  Hureau  an  increasing  measure  of  cordial  co¬ 
operation.  and  will  accept  the  rate  increa.se  without 
complaint. 


Are  the.se  men  facing  their  full  duty  to  their 
client,  the  Government,  in  thus  hesitating  to  give 
the  right  advice  and  urge  the  right  policy  upon 
that  client?  * 

Is  it  conceivable  that  the  Government  would  de- 


remains  that  he  gave  it  to  the  public  two  days  be¬ 
fore  our  own  date  of  puldication,  and  the  honor  and 
the  credit  for  the  suggestion  mu.st  Ik-  accorded  to 
him. 

The  Cummins  bill,  still  pending  in  the  S*-nate, 
emlKKiies  the  ess<-ntial  features  of  Mr.  Field’s  idea, 
as  does  the  bill  recently  formulated  by  Wm.  H. 
McMastcrs,  which  is  to  lK^  prc.sc-nted  in  the  House 
by  Itepresc-ntative  Galvin. 

William  H.  Field  is  one  of  the  most  far-.seeing  of 
Aiiu-rican  business  men.  He  docs  not  deal  with  the 
fanta.sies  of  a  situation,  but  with  the  facts.  That 
he  was  the  flr.st  man  to  .-luggcst  a  practical,  com¬ 
mon-sense  advertising  plan  and  policy  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  demonstrated  not  only  his  clear  vision,  but 
his  courage — for  many  other  newspapc-r-makers 
he.sitate  to  urge  such  a  policy  upon  the  officials  of 
the  Government,  fearing  to  face  the  charge  of  "self¬ 
ish  interest”  in  the  matter. 

.Mr.  Field  cannot  be  charged  with  selfi.sh  intere.st. 
The  Chicago  Triliune  would  not  receive  more  lib¬ 
erty  lK)an  advertising  in  a  campaign  conducted  and 
IMiid  for  by  the  Government  than  it  would  receive, 
inevitably,  iinder  the  pre.sent  policy — perhaps  not 
even  as  much.  Only  ignorance  or  malice  could 
father  any  sugge.stion  that  Mr.  hleld  has  in  mind 
any  intere.sts  whatever  except  those  of  the  nation 
at  war.  Other  big  men  of  the  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  industry  should  follow  his  .splendid  leadership 
in  the  effort  to  further  a  sound  advertising  policy  for 
the  Government,  which  is  now  struggling  to  obtain 
needed  advertising  through  the  patriotic  genero.sity 
of  private  individtials. 

R.\TE  INCRE.\SE  ACCErXEI) 

HE  members  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  have  voted  in  favor  of  the  increa.sed  dut-s 
propo.sed  by  the  Kate  Equalization  Committee. 
The  schedule  of  revi.sed  rates  will  now  Ix-come  effec¬ 
tive  as  of  January  1. 

The  opposition  to  the  rate  increase  on  the  part  of 
many  members  of  the  Bureau  was  based  upon  their 
interest  in  the  purposes  and  welfare  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Now  that  a  m.ajority  of  the  voting  memt)er- 
ship  has  approv*^  the  increasti,  the  verdi<-t  will  Vk> 
che<‘rfully  accepted  by  all  alike — for  there  ar<^  no 
siilkers  in  the  ranks. 

.News  comes  from  Chicago  that  the  resignation  of 
the  chief  of  the  staff  of  auditor.s,  .Mr.  Von  Frang- 


GEHRGE  BATTEN 

HK.N  tjeorge  Itattcm  e.stablished  his  agency, 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  the  Inisine.ss  of  buy¬ 
ing  and  s<‘lling  advertising  space  wa-s  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  ha.sis  .so  unsound  as  to  be  almost  un- 
iK-lievable  in  the.se  day.s.  The  rule  with  many 
new.spaiK-rs  was  to  "claim”  more  circulation  than 
the  coir.ietitor  claimed;  and,  as  facts  about  cir¬ 
culations  wen-  as  carefully  concealed  as  were  skele¬ 
tons  in  the  family  closet,  the  publisher  making  the 
biggest  claim  usually  salved  his  conscience  with 
the  iK-lirf  that  he  was  telling  the  truth. 

Kates  for  advertising  in  new.spaper.s  were  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  exi»ediency.  If  a  cut  rate  would  .secure  a 
contract,  the  rate  was  usually  cut.  As  Mr.  Batten 
hims(-lf  explained,  in  a  notable  interview  for  The 
EniToa  AND  PuBDisHEK,  whicli  was  printed  in  the 
issue  of  March  10,  1917.  the  matter  of  the  rate  to 
Ik?  secured  depended  somewhat  upon  the  digestion 
of  the  publisher,  and  whether  he  had  breakfasted 
well. 

-Mr.  Batten,  from  the  very  fir.st.  labored  to  place 
the  buying  and  .selling  of  advertiwng  .si»ace  on  a 
busine.ss  )>a.si.s,  a  commodity  liasis.  His  clients  were 
adverti.sers,  hut  the  publishers  were  his  paymas¬ 
ters.  Yet  he  adopted  the  policy  of  idacing  only 
such  act-c.unts  as  promi.s<-d  profitable  results  for 
his  clients.  reiK-atedly  advi.sing  against  campaigns 
which  he  knew  could  not  produce  adequate  returns. 
In  this  nolicy  he  .served  publishers  and  advcrtis<-rs 
alike. 

In  the  years  that  intervened  iK-twecn  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  his  agency  and  his  death,  a  few  days 
ago.  George  Batten  never  compromised  with  those 
who  held  to  the  old  ways.  He  worked  without 
ceasing  to  keep  the  force  of  advertising  harnessed 
to  its  reel  ta.sk — that  of  developing  American  in- 
du.stries  through  securing  profltalde  distribution  for 
u.seful  commoditie.s. 

His  death  is  a  personal  lo.ss  to  thousjinds.  His 
life  was  one  of  far-reaching  and  beneficent  service. 
His  ideal.s  abide,  and  will  continue  to  dominate  the 
great  business  which  he  created. 

A  CLIENT  IN  NEED  DF  ADVICE 
KM  BEKS  of  the  Divl.sion  of  Advertising  of 
the  Committee  on  Bublic  Information,  and 
other  advertising  men  who  are  giving  their 


mand  that  the  Shipping  Board  should  provide  ad¬ 
ditional  shipping  on  the  donation  plan?  Could  u 
business  man  feel  that  he  could  serve  u.sefully  on 
the  hhippiiig  Board  if  compelled  to  follow  a  policy 
•similar  to  that  imposed  upon  the  division  of  .\d- 
verti.sing?  Would  he  not  protest  to  the  I’n-.sident, 
to  the  Congre.s.s,  to  the  officials  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion,  and  urge  that  the  intere.sts  of  the  nation  were 
gravely  mi  naced  through  such  a  policy? 

Why  may  not  the  mcmlK-rs  of  the  Division  of 
•Vdverti.sii-g,  who  were  cho.si-n  bi-cau.se  of  their  ex- 
jK-rt  knowledge  of  adverti.sing  .say  to  their  client, 
the  Goveinment:  It  is  unfair  for  us  to  a.sk  a  few 
men  to  iK-ar  a  burden  which  all  men  .should  share. 
It  is  unfair  for  us  to  ask  publishers  to  doMate  the 
commodity  from  who.se  sale  they  mu.st  derive  their 
revenue.s.  It  is  unfair  to  a.sk  meri'hant.s,  liankers, 
and  other  business  men  to  pay  for  space  which 
the  Government  .should  pay  for.  It  is  unfair  that 
the  matter  should  be  put  to  thesi-  men  on  liie 
Ui.sis  of  patriotism;  for.  if  iiaying  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  adverti.sing  is  a  patriotic  duty  for  indi- 
vidnal.s.  that  duly  should  Im-  shared  alike  by^aTl 
the  peojile  ol  a  patriotic  citizenry,  not  by  a  few. 
Finnily,  tt-is  polity  is  unfair  to  the  nation,  involv¬ 
ing  unequal  .sacrilices  from  the  |M-ople  and  sub¬ 
jecting  their  loyaltv  to  an  unfair  te.st. 

The.si-  men  of  the  Division  of  .\dverti.sing  would 
not  he.sitate  to  advi.se  any  other  of  their  clients  of 
a  mistaken  imlicy,  and  of  its  con.st;quence.s.  Why 
he.siiiite  when  the  Government  is  the  client  who 
per.sist!)  in  blundering? 

'"pHE  I*ai.er  Committee  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  has 
pa.s.sed  a  restdution  urging  the  Si-cretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  provide  for  the  coinage  of  a  two-cent 
piece.  Emil  M.  Scholz,  of  that  commmittee,  has 
been  in  conference  with  Secretary  McAdoo  on  the 
matter.  With  the  di.sappcarance  of  the  penny 
newspaper  from  almo.st  all  of  the  large  cities,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  two-cent  price,  the  need  for 
the  new  coin  is  obviou.s.  It  will  not  be  necessary, 
of  cour.se,  to  revive  the  crude  design  and  the  bulky 
form  of  the  two-cent  coin  of  the  long  ago.  The 
new  coin  will  not  only  answer  the  need  of  pi-ople 
who  buy  newsi»apcrs,  Init  will  1m>  a  real  convenience 
in  all  lines  of  retail  bii.sine.ss.  New.spaper.s  .should 
unite  in  urging  Mr.  Mi-Adoo  to  get  the  new  coin  In 
early  circulation. 


stein,  has  liei-n  tendered  and  accepted,  and  that  a 
succe.ssor  will  be  named  at  once.  The  chief  audi¬ 
tor’s  ability  as  an  expert  accountant  has  never  been 
questioned,  but  his  super-zeal  for  red-tape  meth¬ 
ods.  and  for  adherence  to  the  ultimate  letter  rather 
tiian  to  the  spirit  and  cssc-ntial  purposes  of  the 
audits,  have  served  to  hami>er  the  travelling  audi¬ 
tors  and.  in  a  measure,  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  hos¬ 
tility  toward  the  administration  of  the  A.  B.  C.  on 
the  part  of  publisher-membi-rs.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  with  the  n-tirement  of  the  chief  auditor  the 
.spirit  of  the  si-rvice  will  be  broadened. 

The  inereast-d  revenues  of  the  Bureau  will  now 
IM-rmit,  it  has  lieen  stated,  the  employment  of  addi¬ 
tional  travelling  auditors,  and  will  make  it  possi- 
lile  for  the  Bureau  to  verify  publishers'  statements 
more  promt>tly  than  in  the  past.  This  will  tend  to 
make  the  audit  reports  more  valuable  to  l>oth  pub¬ 
lishers  and  advcrtis<-rs. 

Thk  Editor  and  I’cblishbr,  having  voiced  much 
<-on.structive  criticism  of  the  policies  of  the  A.  B.  C, 
and  iK-lieving  that  this  has  constituti-d  real  service 
to  the  membership,  particularly  in  tlie  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  rational  publicity  by-law,  takes  occa- 
.sion  to  reiterate  its  unchanged  loyalty  to  the  prin- 
i-iples  and  iiurpo.si-s  of  the  organization.  In  the 
main,  rei-ent  events  have  made  for  heathful  prog- 
re.ss  toward  the  full  realization  of  the  fundamental 


time  and  expert  knowledge  to  the  task  of  adver¬ 
tising  the  Third  Liberty  Loan,  are  practically  unani¬ 
mous  in  the  conviction  that  the  policy  of  seeking 
donation*!  of  space  and  of  money  with  which  to 
liay  for  space  is  a  mistaken  one,  wrong  both  ethi¬ 
cally  and  economically. 

They  foresee  the  time  when  business  men  will 
feel  that  they  have  carried  the  burden  as  far  as 
their  strength  and  resources  will  permit  and  when 
they  shall  ask  that  one  of  two  courses  shall  be 
adopted — that  the  newspapers  shall  donate  all  of 
the  spac-i  the  Government  may  need,  or  that  the 
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T  iN  "The  Daily  News  of  Business,”  a  feature  of  the 
^  Ghii-ago  Daily  News,  which  is  edited  by  John  B. 
Woodward,  the  advertising  manager,  there  appeared 
recently  a  book  review  which  .sounded,  as  impres¬ 
sively  as  has  iK-en  done  iiy  any  other  writer  during 
the  war  period,  the  clear  call  of  the  nation  to  its 
.sons  and  daughters.  "The  Naked  Soul  of  the  War” 
is  the  title,  and  the  book  under  review  is  “Under 
Fire,”  by  Henri  Barbu.ss<-,”  of  the  French  army.  In 
this  book,  as  the  reviewer  interprets  it,  the  story 
is  told  of  how,  in  the  white  heat  of  battle,  the  souls 
of  men  are  forged  anew.  Mr.  Woodward  has  had 
some  reprints  made  of  this  lns|>l rational  article,  and 
all  book  reviewers — and  editors  as  well — should  ask 
him  for  copie.s. 

A  PENNSYLVANIA  publisher,  who  has  been  in 
close  touch  with  news  print  events  since  the 
beginning  of  the  crisis,  urges  that  the  publishers 
of  the  country  should  maintain  their  local  organ¬ 
izations  at  higher  efflciency — that  they  should  act 
in  unison  in  buying  news  print,  rather  than  follow 
a  policy  of  every  man  for  himself.  He  contends 
that,  if  the  publishers  of  the  country  had  acted  to¬ 
gether,  the  excessive  profits  of  the  manufacturers 
and  jobbers  in  the  past  year  would  have  been  Ini- 
pos.sible. 
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ASHINGTON — the  intrepid  and  unselfish  war¬ 
rior,  the  magistrate  who  knew  no  glory  hut  his 


country* s  good. — Edward  Everett. 


PERSONALS 

WILMAM  R.  HF:ARST  is  spenditiB 
a  vacation  at  Palm  Reach,  Kla. 
Delavaii  Smith,  of  (’hicago,  owner  of 
the  Indianapolis  News,  is  in  ('alifornia 
foi  his  health. 

K.  C.  Toner,  piililisher  of  the  Ander- 
•son  (Ind.)  Herald,  who  went  to  Krunce 
a  few  days  ago  for  sc“rvice  with  the 
American  Red  Cros.s,  was  appointed  by 
the  (iovernor  of  Indiana  a  major  in 
the  Indiana  National  (Jnard  ju.st  iK'fore 
his  departure.  Toner  carried  a  certili- 
j-ate  of  appointment,  also,  as  the  per¬ 
sonal  n'presentative  of  the  Governor 
of  Indiana  in  looking  after  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  Indiana  soldiers  in  France. 

\V.  K.  Steedman,  who  has  Isscn  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  (’harle.ston  (S.  (M 
.Vmerican  .since  April,  has  resigned  to 
return  to  Atlanta,  where  he  will  look 
after  his  personal  business  intere.sts. 
He  Is  succeeded  by  A.  C.  Thompson, 
who  has  been  managing  editor. 

Kdward  P.  Mills  has  left  the  tele¬ 
graph  de.sk  of  the  Springfield  (O.) 
News  atid  is  now  reading  co|>y  on  the 
t'incinnati  Post. 

(■■ampbell  H.  Hender.son,  managing 
editor  of  the  Wheeling  (We.st  Va.)  Tel¬ 
egraph,  has  been  elected  chief  of  police 
of  Wheeling. 

.lohn  .1.  .laeobucci  has  t>een  mad  • 
sporting  editor  of  the  Wheeling  (We.st 
Va  )  Intelligencer. 

William  Stahl,  former  city  editor  of 
the  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune,  is  now 
reading  copy  for  the  Indianapolis  Star. 
He  succeeds  Ross  Garrlgus,  who  is 
reading  copy  for  the  Indiana  Daily 
Time.s,  Indianapolis. 

.lames  S.  Hitchcock,  former  editorial 
writer,  has  been  made  city  editor  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press.  Ros- 
coe  Rennctt,  sporting  editor,  has  Ijcen 
made  a.ssi.stant  city  editor.  Charles  R. 
Angell  succeeds  Mr.  Rennett  and  Alex 
G.  Miller,  a  former  New  Orleans  news¬ 
paper  man,  succeeds  Mr.  Hitchcock. 

Kd  Lucas,  managing  editor  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  (.Mich.)  Herald,  has  gone 
over  to  the  advertising  department.  He 
has  been  succeeded  by  Frank  G.  Spark.s. 

L.  Rae  Murdock,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  the  Ro.ston  American,  has  be¬ 
come  news  editor  of  the  Syracuse  Her¬ 
ald. 

t-'rank  W.  Clark,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  the  Knickerbocker  Press,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  y..  Is  now  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Syracuse  Herald. 

Sidney  R.  Whipple,  formerly  dramatic 
editor  of  the  Syracu.se  Post-Standard, 
has  joined  the  Sunday  staff  of  the 
Syracuse  Herald. 

C.  Fred  Rett.s,  Albany  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  American,  has  be¬ 
come  political  editor  of  the  Syracu.se 
Herald. 

Charles  Rrewer,  for  many  years  cor¬ 
respondent  of  Twin  City  newspapers  at 
Fargo,  N.  D.,  and  afterward  secretary 
of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Dakota,  has  become 
editorial  writer  for  the  St.  Paul  Di.s- 
patch-Pioneer  Pre.ss. 

Knox  Reeves  is  the  late.st  addition  to 
the  staff  artist  force  of  the  St.  Paul 
Daily  News. 

L.  Spehr,  court  reporter  for  the  St. 
Paul  Ihspatch-Pioneer  Pres.s,  has  gone 
to  the  Marquette  (Mich.)  Chronicle,  th-' 
daily  in  which  Karl  Craven,  city  editor 
of  the  Pioneer  Pre.ss,  has  bought  an 
interest. 

R.  R.  Bennett  left  the  St.  Paul  Daily 
News  for  the  night  reportorial  staff  of 
the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

.Miss  Anna  R.  Touse,  of  Fulton.  N. 
Y.,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Syracu.s<'- 
Post-Standard  as  woman’s  page  writer. 
J.  Stanton  Jennings  and  William 


Daley,  of  the  Syrncu.se  Journal  repor- 
torinl  staff  have  re.signed  to  accept  Gov¬ 
ernment  positions  in  Washington. 

W.  G.  Shephenl,  the  noted  United 
Pie.s.s  war  correspondent,  a<ldre.ss*>d  the 
Canadian  Club,  of  Toronto,  on  Monday 
noon  and  the  'I'oronto  Press  Club,  on 
Monday  evening.  . 

Frank  Carrel,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  <luebec  Daily  Telegraph,  has  been 
api)olnted  a  memlier  of  the  liCgislative 
(‘ouncil  of  Quel)ec  Province  and  is  now 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Carrel. 

Lieut.  Thomas  Smith,  city  editor  of 
the  Woodstock  (Ont.)  Sentinel-Review, 
has  enlisted  for  overseas  service. 

Herbert  Rerkeley,  of  the  Toronto 
Teh'grarn  lias  been  elected  president  of 
the  Press  Gallery  In  the  Ontario  liCgls- 
lature. 

Lloyd  .1.  Moore  has  Is'en  appointed 
asvi.s’ant  city  editor  of  the  Toronto 
Globe,  vice  Jack  Pritchanl.  who  will  or- 
ganixe  county  new.s  for  the  Globe. 

Dr.  It.  M.  .Mosdell.  who  has  Iieen  act¬ 
ing  as  news  editor  of  the  Toronto  World 
for  some  months  pa.st,  has  resigned  and 
returned  to  St.  John.s,  Newfoundland, 
where  he  was  formerly  engaged  in 
newspaper  work.  Pending  a  new  ap¬ 
pointment,  Nelson  Wilkinson,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  World,  is  acting  as 
news  editor. 

Kenneth  Gilliert,  former  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
Is  now  night  editor  of  the  Seattle  office 
of  the  .V.ssociated  Press.  He  succeeds 
George  F.  Nelli.st.  who  has  l>een  trans- 
fern'd  to  the  San  Francl.sco  .\.  P.  of¬ 
fice. 

Paul  Hedrick,  financial  editor  of  the 
Seattle  Times  and  Kmmett  C.  Rrown, 
financial  editor  of  the  Post-Intelligencer 
have  be<-n  named  to  .serve  on  the  pub¬ 
licity  committee  of  the  next  IJberty 
loan  campaign  in  the  State  of  Washing¬ 
ton. 


HIS  “CRKED  OF  LIFE” 

Herbert  Hunt.  Facine  Death,  Vi>ualize<l 
the  Worth  of  Things  of  I.ife. 

The  late  Herbert  Hunt,  editor  of  the 
Tacoma  News,  wrote  a  few  days  before 
his  death  a  “Creed  of  Life."  one  para¬ 
graph  of  which  was  as  follows: 

"There  is  no  substitute  for  love. 
There  is  no  .substitute  for  labor.  .Xnd 
in  my  opinion  the  man  or  woman  who 
abuses  the  one  or  attempts  to  escape 
the  other  has  mi.ssed  the  royalist  road 
of  all  to  the  greatest  rewards  of  this 
life  and  of  the  hereafter." 

.\t  about  the  .same  time  he  also  pro¬ 
duced  a  remarka'ble  little  document  up¬ 
on  life  and  death,  knowing  that  his  end 
was  near,  which  indicates  a  spiiit  braver 
than  possessed  by  mo.st  human  boing.s. 
It  was: 

"I  have  learned  that  one  can  look  at 
death  .squarely  between  the  eyes  and 
warmly  beckon  on  Its  ministrations,  and 
happily  meditate  upon  the  possible  hour 
of  Its  coming. 

“Yet  there  are  other  hours  when  Ihe 
flame  of  life  leaps  a  little  more  merrily 
and  the  hurt  nerves  are  quiet.  Then 
one  ruminates  and  reminisces,  prog¬ 
nosticates  and  wanders  pleasantly  into 
Kly.sian  pa.stures,  and  contemplates  the 
temjdes  of  immortality  as  God  has  given 
him  to  .se<>  them.  And  amid  all  there 
aH.se.s  and  thrills  one  great  chorus  which 
pain  cannot  lessen— the  chorus  of  help¬ 
ful  friend.s— and  the  world,  if  only  one 
knows  it.  is  full  of  them,  goo<l  men  and 
women  seeking  to  .spill  their  heart’s 


bl<H)d  for  the  relief  of  others,  if  nee<l 
Is'.  ’Phe  world  indeed  is  g^MKl.  It  has 
been  mighty  good  to  me.’’ 


STUDENTS  VISIT  THE  E\(;LE 

Fnrcihani  University  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  Told  .About  Newspaper  Making. 

The  .si'hool  of  journalism  of  Ford- 
ham  University  was  the  guest  of  the 
Rrooklyn  Daily  Kagle  la.st  Saturday 
evening  at  a  dinner,  and  a  symposium 
on  the  making  of  a  newspaper.  The 
hosts  included  Herbert  1^.  Rrldgnnan  and 
William  F.  Reynold.s.  of  the  Brooklyn 
Standard  Union,  .Xrthur  L.  Hurley  and 
meml>ers  of  the  staff  of  the  Rnsiklyn 
Dally  Kagle. 

Dinner  was  .served  at  6:30  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  rooms  of  the  Kiigle. 

The  sym)>osium  was  held  in  the  Kagle 
auditorium.  Herliert  F.  Gunnison,  pub¬ 
lisher.  pre.sidcil.  .\rlhur  M.  Howe,  edi¬ 
tor,  disc'U.ssed  “editorials”;  Harris  M. 
Uri.st,  managing  editor,  “news  organi¬ 
zation”:  Clarence  .\.  Hebb,  city  editor, 
“gatht'ring  the  news”:  Kdward  V.  Riis, 
reporter,  “the  reporter”;  Maurice  K. 
.McLoiighlin.  “the  newspajier  morgue”; 
Martin  H.  Weyrauch.  feature  editor, 
■’photographs  and  cuts”;  J.  F.  Freeman, 
foreman  of  the  compo.slng  room,  “put¬ 
ting  the  pap<‘r  into  type";  Leon  l>e 
Veze,  foreman  stereotype  department, 
“making  .stereotype  plates”:  Richard 
Somers,  ftireman  pre.ss  room,  “printing 
the  paper”;  William  M.  Horner,  man¬ 
ager  advertising  department,  “adver¬ 
tising”;  Ti.  Ij.  Heaton,  manager  classi¬ 
fied  advertising,  “the  small  ads”;  Edwin 
G.  Martin,  assistant  business  manager, 
“the  circulation”:  H.  von  Kaltenborn, 
assl.stant  managing  editor,  "the  ideals  of 
journalism.” 

Following  the  symposium  the  stu¬ 
dents  were  taken  on  a  tour  through  the 
Kagle  Building. 


LAWYERS  HEAR  JOURNALISTS 


Dr.  lyeiiaga,  George  Creel,  and  Slephane 
Lauagnne,  .Addres.s  New  York  Club, 
Dr.  T.  lyenaga,  managing  director  of 
the  Ka.st  and  West  Bureau;  George 
(’reel,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 


Public  Infonnation,  and  Stephane 
I.iausanna.  editor  of  Le  Matin,  Paris,  ad- 
dres.sed  the  I.4»,wyers’  Club  of  New  York 
last  Saturday. 

Dr.  lyenaga  said  that  the  chao.s  in 
Kuropean  Ru.ssia  is  gradually  sprea<ling 
to  the  Ru.s.sian  possessions  in  Ka.st  A.sla. 

“This  is  the  cau.se  of  the  greatest 
measure  of  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
Japan,”  he  said,  “liecause  of  that  chaos 
peace  in  the  Far  Ka.st  Is  thix'atene<I.  ‘In 
the  event  of  that  peace  l)eing  endanger¬ 
ed  to  the  detriment  of  our  Intere.st,’  de¬ 
clared  Count  Terauchi,  Japan’s  Premier, 
the  other  day  before  the  Diet,  ’the 
Japanese  Government  will  not  he.sitate 
a  moment  to  take  proper  measures,’  for 
Japan  holds  herself  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  in  that  part  of 
the  world.” 

‘Mr.  Creel  told  of  the  mea.sures  being 
taken  to  di.s.seminate  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  the  facts  about  -America’s  par¬ 
ticipation  In  the  war. 

Mr.  I.au.sanne  spoke  in  respect  to  the 
di'termination  of  France  to  get  back 
the  “lost  provinces”  of  Al.sace  and  Lor¬ 
raine,  and  took  the  opportunity  to  deny 
the  oft-repeated  .statement  in  German 
lircles  that  the  territory  for  which 
France  was  fighting  wiis  originally  a 
part  of  Germany. 

HENRY  J.  ALLEN  FOR  GOVERNOR 

Kansas  Publisher,  Now  in  France,  Named 
as  Possible  Republican  Candidate. 

When  Kansas  Republicans  nominate 
their  candidate  for  Governor  at  the 
•Augu.st  primaries,  one  of  the  aspirants 
will  be  in  the  trenches  in  France.  This 
unique  experience  will  t)e  that  of 
Henry  J.  Allen,  publi.sher  of  the  Wichi¬ 
ta  Beacon,  a  well  known  national  fig¬ 
ure. 

-Mr.  Allen  went  to  France  last  sum¬ 
mer  at  the  urgent  .solicitation  of  the 
American  Red  Cro.ss,  and  when  he  re- 
ttirned  in  October  he  expected  to  resume 
his  work,  which  had  piled  up.  Rut  the 
call  of  patriotic  duty  was  too  .strong 
ami  he  consented  to  give  a  series  of 
lecliires  on  the  war,  especially  with  n*- 
gard  to  the  Red  Uros.s,  making  a  15.000- 
mile  trip  over  the  n.'ition  and  accomp¬ 
lishing  wonders  in  the  line  of  arousing 
public  sentiment  to  the  needs  of  the 
hour.  As  .soon  as  this  tour  was  com¬ 
pleted  he  w;i.s  urged  to  return  to  Fran<-e 
and  he  is  now  there,  to  remain  until 
late  next  summer. 


“The 

Portland  Oregonian 
Has  Signed  a  Contract 
for  the  Haskin  Service” 
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CHANGE  TO  S-COL.  ]2K  EM  PAPER  [T 
MEANS  SAVING  OF  NEWS  PRINT  MM# 


Because  So  Many  Newspapers  Are  Abandoninp;  7-Col.  12^  or 
13  Em  Paper,  Pro•^ress  Has  Been  Marie  Toward  Standardi¬ 
zation  of  Width  of  Paper  Bolls  Used  by  Newspapers. 

By  Oscar  Roesen,  of  R  Hoc  &  Co.,  New  York. 

There  has  been  much  written  about  the  standardization  of  the  width  of 
paper  roiis  used  in  printinp  newspapers  in  the  last  two  years,  and  it  seems 
at  the  present  time  that  ptiidishers  in  the  iJnited  States  are  getting  much 
nearer  to  accomplishing  such  standardization  than  heretofore.  This  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  many  puldications  throriphoiit  the  country  have  changed 
.and  are  changing  from  tlic  7-colutnri  12V4  or  13-em  paper  to  the  8-column 
12*/4-ein  paper. 

The  ptihlisiier.s,  in  making  these  changes  from  7  to  8  coiumn.s,  arc  n.aturally 
guided  by  what  others  have  done  in  this  direction;  and  on  account  of  the  high 
co.st  of  paper  and  the  preacliing  of  economy,  owing  to  its  scarcity,  others  have 
been  forced  to  practice  as  much  economy  as  po.s.sible,  and  to  get  as  much 
printed  matter  on  a  page,  leaving  as  little  unprinted  white  paper  as  possible. 
The  study  of  economy  and  the  general  practice  followed  to  obtain  it  has  caused 
the  adoption  of  two  .standards  of  width  of  rolls  for  four-page-wide  presses, 
njimely,  72%  and  73-inches.  Tlie  72%-inch  roll  is  one  that  wiil  be  more  widely 
used  than  the  73-inch,  Irecau.se  it  gives  the  best  saving  in  paper,  and  does  not 
require  the  reducing  of  the  margins  to  such  an  extreme  that  it  spoils  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  paper,  when  ali  the  conditions  surrounding  the  running  of 
such  rolls  are  not  up  to  the  .standard;  by  which  we  mean  that  the  rolls  are  not 
always  cut  to  an  exact  length,  sometimes  iK-ing  narrower  than  the  size  re¬ 
quired.  Sometimes  the  mats  do  not  shrink  as  much,  and  the  printed  matter 
Is  wider,  .and  in  other  ca.se.s  the  plates  .arc  not  trimmed  .as  close  to  the  matter, 
which  makes  a  differc-nce  on  the  outsi<te  margins  of  a  4-r>age-wide  roll. 

New  Standard  Width  in  Favor 


The  following  Is  an  example  of  how 
the  widths  of  rolls  are  obtained  for  an 
8-column,  12%-ems  paper: 
i-Columna,  12%  Ems.  ^-Point  Column 
Pules. 

Width  of  paper  matter  per  page,  17% 
Inches.  Width  of  i>rinted  matter  for 
two  pages,  34%  inches. 

Adding  to  these  two  pages  1  inch 
centre  margin,  equals  35%  inches. 

Adding  again  two  %  Inch  outside 
margins  to  the.se  two  pages,  equ.als  3<>% 
inches. 

Since  we  are  figuring  for  a  four-page 
wide  roll,  and  36%  inches  repre.sents  the 
width  of  paper  for  two  pages,  naturally 
for  four  pages  this  width  will  be  dou¬ 
bled,  or  a  four-page-wide  roll  will  be 
represented  by  72%  Inches  in  width. 
This  width  of  roll  for  eight  coiumn.s. 
12%  ems,  we  consider  embraces  all  the 
economy  perml.ssihlc,  since  the  shrink¬ 
age  of  the  mats  Is  not  always  the  same, 
and  the  width  of  rolls  arc  not  always 
cut  to  an  exact  figure,  and  the  pre.ss 
also  requires  a  fair  margin  for  the  pro¬ 
pelling  rollers  to  draw  the  webs  through 
the  press  and  folders. 

Some  publishers,  although  knowing 
the  economy  of  72%-lnch  roll  and  Its 
possibilities,  prefer  the  73-lnch  roll  on 
account  of  the  more  liberal  margins 
that  It  allows  per  page,  for  example: 

Again  taking  the  width  of  matter  of 
one  page  to  be  17%  Inches: 

Two  pages  to  be  34%  inches,  adding 
1%-inch  centre  margin  to  thr.se  two 
pages,  equals  .3.5%  Inches. 

Again  adding  two  9-16-lm'h  outside 
margins  to  these  two  pages,  eqiials  3r.% 
Inches  for  two  page.s,  or  73  inches  for  a 
four-page-wide  roll. 

We  believe  that  finally  the  72%  inch¬ 
es  will  be  a  common  standard  all  over 
the  country  for  eight  columns  12%  ems. 
Some  publishers  have  even  practiced 
greater  economy  in  the  width  of  the 
four-page-wide  roll,  by  u.slng  the  dry 
mat,  with  which  they  use  a  71%-inch 
or  72-inch  roll;  however,  this  occasions 
with  the  unequal  shrinkage  which  oc¬ 
curs  In  dry  mats,  which  sometimes  Is 
more  or  less,  at  times  varying  as  much 
as  1-16  Inch  to  %  of  an  Inch;  such 
papers  It  will  be  noticed  by  actual  ex¬ 


amination,  sometimes  have  hardly  any 
margin.  Naturally,  If  a  publisher  is  not 
particular  about  the  width  of  his  mar¬ 
gins,  even  an  economy  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  can  he  practiced,  but  It  will  always 
force  him  in  the  class  of  running  an 
odd  width  of  roll  from  the  standard,  and 
therefore  on  account  of  the  very  narrow 
margins  with  the  variations  in  shrink- 


INTERTYPE 

“The  Better  Machine” 

Co-operation 

'J'he  spirit  of  co-operation 
pervades  the  whole  Tntertype 
urRanizatioii. 

I '.very  man,  from  the  1 ’resi¬ 
dent  down,  helievc^  and  A’/nne.v 
tliat  the  Intertype  is  “the  better 
inacliinc” ;  and  all  are  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  Intertype  shall 
continue  to  lx;  worthy  of  its 
slogan. 

INTERTYPE 

CORPORATION 

50  Court  St.  Brooklyn 


Michigan 

is 

Exceptional 


Thoroughly  and  Economically  Covered 
By  14  Evening  Papers 

You  can  cover  million  of  Michigan’s  3  million  popula¬ 
tion  with  14  evening  newspapers.  In  communities  ranging  from 
a  million  down  to  25,000  population,  Michigan  has  unusually 
efficient  newspaper  coverage — mainly  non-duplicating — reach¬ 
ing  over  90%  of  the  English  speaking  population.  Examine 
the  14  newspapers — see  why  they  m;ike  Michigan  exceptional 
in  results  and  economy  for  ncwsi)a])crs’  advertisers. 

^  Nine  prosperous  .ind  progressive  cities:  Flint,  Bay  City, 

I  CT  Lansing,  Port  Huron,  Kalamazoo,  Pontiac,  Muskegon, 
*  Adrian,  .Ann  .Arbor  have  only  one  paper  each. 

1  Two  of  the  14  cities  have  only  one  evening  paper,  in 
Saginaw  the  News,  in  Jackson  the  Citizen  Press.  They 
have  the  enormous  circulation  lead  over  their  morning 
contemporaries  that  is  typical  of  middle  west  cities. 

0^  ^  Battle  Creek  has  the  livening  Moon  Journal  which  far 

^  ^^1  exceeds  any  other  Battle  Creek  paper  in  local  circulation. 


jg  -1  The  thoroughness  with  which  the  Evening  Press  covers 
Grand  Rapids,  the  second  city  of  Michigan,  is  a  byword 
in  middle  west  advertising  circles.  The  Press  has  Z'/t  times 


5th 


the  circulation  of  its  nearest  competitor. 

And  then  Detroit — wonder  city  of  the  continent — 4th  in 
America  in  population — perfectly  covered  by  The  Detroit 
News.  Of  221, (KX)  total  News  circulation,  175, (XX)  is  in  De¬ 
troit,  a  ratio  better  than  one  copy  for  every  four  English 
spe’aking  men,  women  and  children.  No  other  metropolitan 
city  is  so  thoroughly  covered  by  one  paper. 


Advertisers  Hooverize  in 

MICHIGAN 

The  newspaper  history  of  Michigan  in  recent  years  is  one 
of  consolidation.  Communities  formerly  served  by  two  or  more 
newsi)apcrs  with  costly  competititon  and  needless  expense  to 
arlvertisers  are  now  covered  mtich  more  thoroughly  with  fewer 
papers  and  less  expense. 

Here  Are  the  Circulations  and  Advertising  Rates 


City 

Newspaper 

Circulation 

5,000-linc  rate 

Detroit 

News 

221,174 

.23 

Grand  Rapids 

Press 

75,000 

.10 

Flint 

Journal 

23,698 

.05 

Saginaw 

News 

17,884 

.03 

Bay  City 

Times-Tribune 

16,954 

.03 

Lansing 

State  Journal 

21,924 

.035 

Jackson 

Citizen  Press 

16,076 

.03 

Kalamazoo 

Gazette 

22,171 

.035 

Muskegon 

Chronicle 

10,549 

.025 

Battle  Creek 

Moon-Journal 

6,001 

.015 

Port  Huron 

Times-Herald 

11,057 

.025 

Pontiac 

Press  Gazette 

10,500 

.02 

Adrian 

Telegram 

10,051 

.02 

Ann  Arbor 

Times  News 

6,974 

.0215 
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age,  and  inaccuracies  in  the  width  of 
the  roll  cause,  it  seems  preferable  to 
keep  to  the  72H-inch  standard  for  all 
papers,  so  that  any  publisher  can  use 
any  of  the  stock  that  may  be  on  hand 
in  a  city  or  town,  where  ail  papers  are 
run  on  the  same  standard  width  of  roll. 

Naturally,  If  the  72%-lnch  roll  is 
standardized,  the  half  and  three-quar¬ 
ter  rolls 'Will  follow,  and  in  this  man¬ 
ner  the  users  of  two-page-wide  rolls 
will  also  be  safeguarded  If  they  adopt 
the  half-width  of  72^-inch  standard, 
which  is  36^4  inches  for  two-page-wide 
rolls. 

Many  publishers  ask  what  causes  the 
tendency  to  go  to  eight-column  12V4-cm 
papers  In  preference  of  the  seven-col¬ 
umn  12  Vi  or  13-em  papers  universally 
used  for  so  many  years.  The  answer  is 
simple  when  you  consider  the  problem 
on  the  basis  of  a  sixteen-page  paper: 
for,  by  increasing  the  width  of  the  page 
one  column,  you  gain  .sixteen  coiumns 
on  sixteen  pages.  Sixteen  columns  are 
equal  to  two  pages;  therefore,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  in  using  a  sixteen-page  paper  of 
eight  columns  Is  really  producing  an 
eighteen-page  paper  of  the  seven-col¬ 
umn  12%-em  width. 

If  the  publisher  remains  at  seven  col¬ 
umns  and  runs  an  eighteen-page  paper 
to  get  the  same  number  of  columns  that 
he  does  In  the  sixteen-page  eight-col¬ 
umn  paper,  he  loses  the  amount  of  paper 
on  the  two  extra  pages,  which  Is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  white  paper  not  printed 
upon,  which  is  equal  to  one  Inch  on 
each  side  of  the  paper,  and  from  % 
inch  to  %  inch  on  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  page.  By  taking  the  width 
of  a  page  when  running  from  a  72%- 
Inch  roll,  which  is  equal  to  18%  inches, 
you  save  a  strip  of  paper  on  the  top 
and  bottom  %  Inch  wide,  which  com¬ 
bined  is  l%xl8%  inches  long.  This 
represents  the  saving  from  the  top  and 
bottom  margins;  on  the  side  you  get 
two  strips  of  paper  %  an  .inch  wide, 
and,  depending  \ipon  the  cut-off  or 
length  of  page,  which  may  be  either 
21%  inches,  22%  Inches,  or  23ft  inches. 
In  New  York  they  are  all  22%  inches. 

The  writer  has  not  figured  out  the 
persentage,  nor  has  he  put  the  sums  in  a 
technical  way,  trying  to  show  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  way  it  would  be  ex¬ 
plained  in  conversation,  which  is  much 
more  easily  grasped  by  the  reader  than 
figures  placed  in  equations. 

When  a  publisher  changes  from  sev¬ 
en  columns  12%-cms  to  eight  columns 
12%  ems,  he  does  not  change  the  num¬ 
ber,  of  ems  in  a  page;  however,  when 
such  a  change  is  made  from  a  seven - 
column  paper  13  ems  to  eight  columns 
12%  ems,  there  Is  a  lost  of  %  an  em  on 
each  column  for  the  number  of  lines  In 
each  column,  and  the  number  of  col¬ 
umns  that  arc  being  run,  which  detracts 
.somewhat  from  the  economy  gained  by 
the  saving  of  white  paper,  hut  this  Is 
again  made  up  by  the  fact  that  as  the 
line  is  shorter  and  sold  at  the  same 
price,  the  cost  of  a  line  Is  inadvertently 
raised  to  the  purchaser. 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  readily 
.seen  that  there  is  quite  an  economy 
practiced  by  changing  from  seven  to 
eight  columns;  but,  out.side  of  this,  the 
fact  that  many  publishers  have  presses 
with  a  capacity  of  only  sixteen  pages, 
and  who  have  enough  advertising  to 
run  eighteen  pages,  can  do  this  by  going 
to  eight  column.s,  which  gives  them  the 
equivalent  of  an  eighteen-page  paper 
in  a  sixteen-page  form.  To  gain  the 
same  amount  of  matter  In  any  other 
way,  would  necessitate  them  making 
two  runs  of  their  pres.ses  to  accomplish 
the  result,  besides  the  stuffing  of  the  two 
seetlons  together.  The  same  applies  to 
twenty-four  to  tblrty-two-page  pres.ses. 


Testimony 
From  the  Outside 


A  PROPHECY  AND  A  FULFILLMENT 

(An  editorial  from  the  Birmingham  News, 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  February  16,  1918.) 


The  Ihnniiigham  News  endeavors 
not  merely  to  comb  the  earth  for  the 
fullest  and  most  authentic  news  afloat, 
hut  it  has  a  clairvoyant  on  its  news 
staff  who  dips  into  the  future.  He 
does  not  make  his  prophesies  in  the 
light  of  the  stars.  1  le  does  not  live  in 
a  garret,  companioned  only  by  charts 
and  a  telescope  and  the  zodiacal  signs. 
He  is  an  ordinary  man,  outwardly, 
lives  in  Washington,  is  a  student  of 
the  political  and  government  game, 
and  freqently  reports  big  news  before 
it  becomes  the  world’s  property. 

Mr.  David  Lawrence  is  a  news 
prestidigator,  perhaps.  He  finds  out 
things  before  other  Washington  corre¬ 
spondents — call  him  what  you  will. 

On  February  9  Mr.  Lawrence 
wired  this,  and  much  else  concerning 
it,  with  reference  to  a  proclamation 
that  would  shortly  he  made  “of  far- 
reaching  character  to  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  Lmited  States,  and  of 
tremendous  importance  to  the  win¬ 
ning  of  the  war.’’  Presently,  he  said : 

“Every  article  of  import  and  ex¬ 
port  will  be  subject  to  license.  Not 
a  cubic  foot  of  space  in  the  ships  of 
the  United  States,  her  allies,  or 
neutrals,  that  leaves  or  enters  the 
jxirts  of  this  country  will  be  used 
hereafter  to  carry  a  single  article 
that  is  not  essential  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  or  the  intere.sts  of  the 
United  States.” 

Not  a  whisper  of  it  from  any  of 
the  other  correspondents — not  a  mur- 
mer  from  any  of  the  news  agencies. 
“Lawrence’s  fancies,  Lawrence’s  ab¬ 
surdities,  Lawrence’s  prophesies  will 


make  him  stumble  good  and  hard  one 
(jf  these  days,  and  we  refuse  to 
stumble  with  him,”  their  silence 
seemed  to  say.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence  went  ahead  grinding  out  fresh, 
new  stuff,  apparently  pigeonholing 
this  embargo  scheme  with  finished 
business. 

On  Friday,  February  15,  however, 
all  the  news  agencies  made  haste  to 
confirm  Mr.  Lawrence’s  prophesy. 
The  President  has  issued  two  procla¬ 
mations,  effective  today  (1)  The  ex- 
j)ort  and  imjiort  embargo,  which  will 
enable  the  Ihiited  States  to  cut  out 
non-essential  business  and  scrape  to¬ 
gether  enough  tonnage  to  put  huge 
forces  in  Europe  this  year,  and  (2)- 
the  embargo  on  rail  transportation, 
whereby  tlie  railroads  will  accept  no 
freight  intended  for  export,  “unless 
assured  that  its  shipment  on  the  ocean 
is  approved  by  the  War  Trade 
Hoard.” 

This  concrete  and  detailed  con- 
firm.ation  of  David  Lawrence’s  fore¬ 
cast  means  that-  the  United  States 
Government  is  deliberately  and 
sternly  going  about  winning  this  war 
with  the  obviously  necessary  weapons. 
Nearly  a  week  ago  this  contemplated 
movement  to  harness  every  national 
and  international  means  of  transpor¬ 
tation  was  discussed  at  length  edi¬ 
torially  by  The  News.  It  means,  in  a 
nutshell,  that  every  ton  of  shipping, 
every  ounce  of  drive  and  energy  this 
Government  possesses  will  be  con¬ 
centrated  toward  winning  this  war, 
toward  killing  Germans,  and  thereby 
making  earth  a  fit  place  to  live. 


Add  the  David  Lawrence  daily  telegraphic  article  to 
your  regular  Washington  Service.  For  rates  and  conditions, 
write  or  wire  the 

Syndicate  Department 

STte  KjeJttr  )|orrK  3Ptr|l 

More  Than  A  Newspapei — A  National  Institution 

20  Vesey  Street  New  York  City 
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ROCHESTER  PAPER  HAS 
NEW  OWNERS 


NEW  OWNERS  OF  ROCHESTER  UNION  AND  ADVERTISER 


I'liion  anil  A<lverti!«er  Pur«ha.»e<l  by 
Davrnport,  <>annelt,  an<l  (^opelanil, 
of  FTmira  Prire  Above  $!>00,0(K) 
ObleM  Daily  West  of  tlu<lson. 


tflpccial  to  Thk  Ekitob  anii  Pubusumi.) 

UocHBSTER,  February  20. — The  Ko- 
ch<‘.ster  Union  and  Advertiser  has  been 
t>urchased  by  E.  U.  Davenport,  Frank  E. 
U.annett,  and  \V.  J.  Copeland,  of  the 
Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette. 

The  new  owners  will  take  immediate 
po.Kses.sion  of  the  proi>erty.  Mr.  Daven¬ 
port  will  lx;  bu.siness  inanaper,  succeed¬ 
ing  \V.  J.  Curtis,  who  has  been  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  head  of  the  paper  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Gannett  will  assume  edito¬ 
rial  and  news  direction.  W.  J.  Copeland 
will  remain  in  direction  of  the  Elmira 
Star-Gazette. 

The  Union  and  Adverti.scr,  together 
with  other  Hochester  new.spapers, 
adopted  the  two-eent  price  on  Monday, 
February  18.  The  late.st  figures  of  cir¬ 
culation  are  in  the  neighborhood  of 
tt.OOO  copies  per  day. 

The  transaction  was  consummated 
through  the  firm  of  Harwell  &  Cannon, 
Aubrey  Harwell  having  had  iM;rsonal 
charge  of  the  negotiations.  While  the 
sjile  price  has  not  been  made  public,  it 
is  .stated  to  The  Editor  and  Pi'blisher 
on  excellent  authority  that  it  is  sub¬ 
stantially  more  than  five  hundred  thou- 
s:ind  dollars. 


Frank  E.  Gannetit. 


W.  J.  Copeland. 


E.  R.  Davenport. 


The  man  who  could  earn  more 
through  greater  effort,  but  who  does  not 
make  the  attempt,  cheats  himself- — and 
he  cheats  the  rest  of  the  world. 


The  pul)li.sher  who  neglects  to  ad- 
verti.se  his  claasified  space  aligns  him¬ 
self  with  the  merchant  who  does  not 
adverti.se  his  store. 


NOTES  FROM  PARIS 


S|MH*inl  <V*rrp*5|H>n<1enro  of 
TiIH  AN!»  l*URI.iSI(KK. 

Paris,  .lanuary  2.'i. — Wythe  Williams 
ha.s  left  the  New  York  Times  after  Ix'- 
ing  it.s  Paris  correspondent  for  atxiut 
.SIX  years.  He  will  now  represent  Col- 
ller’.s  in  Euroix-. 

Charles  P.  Gra.sty,  trea.surer  of  the 
New  York  Times,  will  <lire<-t  the  Times's 
Paris  otli<-e  until  Mr.  Wiliiain.s’s  suc- 
ces.sor  has  tieen  named. 

Walter  Duranty,  for  vears  .Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams's  a.s.si.sfant.  has  ndurned  to  the 
Times  office  after  editing  the  Franco- 
Kriti.sh  Weekly  for  .some  time. 


NEW  OWNEliS  ARE  HUIXTESSFUL  PPHLISHERS. 

The  purchasers  hfive  long  lx;en  prom¬ 
inent  in  New  York  State  journalism. 
They  have  created  In  the  Elmira  Star- 
Gazette  one  of  the  strongest  small  city 
newspapers  in  the  country,  and  will 
enter  the  large  field  admirably  equip¬ 
ped  for  the  task  of  developing  on  pro- 
gre.ssivc  lines  a  newspaper  already  pos- 
.s«-.ssing  semi -metropolitan  characters. 

The  Union  and  .\dvcrtl.ser  is  a  meni- 
l»er  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
and  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
li.slu^rs  A.ssociation.  The  paper  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  news  of  the  world  by  the 
United  Pre.ss  Service.  Founded  in  1826, 
it  claims  the  di.stlnction  of  lx;ing  the 
olde.st  newspaper  in  the  United  States 
west  of  the  Hudson  River. 

In  politics  the  Union  and  Advertiser 
has  been  independently  Democratic.  The 
Elmira  Star-Gazette  is  an  Independent 
newspaix-r,  and  it  is  assumed  that  the 
new  owners  will  conform  to  this  policy 
In  Rochester.  The  Star-G.azette  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Elmira,  is  not  as.sociated  in  the 
purchase  of  the  Union  and  Advertiser. 

E.  R.  Davenport  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Nebra.ska,  Frank  E.  Gan¬ 
nett  of  Cornell,  and  W.  J.  Cojieland  of 
New  York  University. 


Jamiary  marks  the  l\ecnty-second  consecutive  month  that  JTie 
St.  Louis  .Star  has  made  suhstantial  jjains  in  volume  of  'J'otal 
Laid  Advertisiiif^  over  tlic  correspondinK  montli  of  the  previous 
year. 

All  Four  Other  Newspapers  Show  Heavy  Losses 


From  Italy  there  h:is  blown  into  the 
l*!iris  office  of  The  Editor  and  Pcrlisii- 
KR  a  copy  of  .-Xvanti,  published  by  S<-c- 
tion  One,  .\merican  Red  Cross  on  the 
Italiiui  front.  It  is  a  cheery  little  four- 
page  paper,  i>rinted  In  Padua,  and  the 
sentem-e,  "we  reached  Marseilles  ivn  the 
twenty-fourth  where  vve  rested, 
workeil  and  left  on  the  twenty-sev¬ 
enth,"  shows  that  the  printer  has  no 
letter  "w"  in  his  shop.” 

Gouverneur  Morrl.s,  who  accompanied 
the  s»‘i'tion  from  .Mar.srdlles  to  the  Ital¬ 
ian  front,  writes  a  few  introductory 
word.K.  wishing  the  .section  good  luck. 

Hen'  is  the  staff  of  the  little  papi'r 
(the  original  [irinting  has  Ix-en  retain¬ 
ed)  : 

.\.s.s<M’’ate  eilitors,  Howard  Kahn.  St. 
Paul.  Minn.;  K.  P.  Nash.  Manitowoc, 
Wi.s.;  George  Utassy.  Cederhurst,  L.  I.; 
.lames  Baker,  Minneats>li.si,  Minn,  (tub 
reporter.  Gouverneur  .Morris,  We.stches- 
ter,  N.  Y.  Six’iety  e<fitor,  Enrico  I>ante. 
,\  note  explains  that  "we  tired  the 
managing  editor." 


tiainn  nm!  I.okhvo  «f  Kach  St,  LotitM  Itnllf/ 
.Veie«/»n/»er  In  ,/aniiari/  Foffoie; 


T  he  ( ilohe-I  lemocrat . 

T  he  I’ost-Disiiatch . 

TTie  St.  Louis  Republic . 

The  St.  Louis  Times . 

AGAIN—  AGAIN- 

in  January  The  Star  in  January.  The  Star 
iirinted  more  columns  of  printed  more  columns  of 
Paid  Ailvcrtising  in  26  Paid  AdvertisinR  six  days 
days  th.in  the  Globe-  a  week  than  were  pub- 
Democrat  published  in  27  lished  by  the  Daily  and 
days.  CThe  .Star  did  not  .Sunday  Repuhiic  CC).M- 
publish  New  Year’s  Day.)  BINED  in  31  days. 


/.OSS  v4,7Zl  lanes 
Loss  85,LLT  fanes 
Loss  59,573  lanes 
Loss  47,460  fanes 

AGAIN- 

in  January  The  Star  main¬ 
tained  its  usual  tremend¬ 
ous  lead  over  the  Times  in 
volume  of  Total  Paid  Ad 
vertising.  The  Star’s  ex¬ 
cess  over  the  Times  was 
more  than  75,000  lines. 


Stimulating  Export  Trade. 

UiiHRcll  u.  Whitman,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Commercial,  has  l.s.sued  an 
attractive  pajnphlet  dealing  with  the 
forthcoming  edition  of  the  Standard 
Blue  Itook  of  America's  Leading  Manu¬ 
facturers,  a  publication  which  ha-s  play- 
c-rl  an  important  part  in  developing  the 
exiKrrt  trade  of  this  country  for  st'veral 
year.s.  Mr.  Whitman  sounds  a  clarion 
call  to  our  manufacturers  to  take  full 
advantage  of  present  Industrial  and  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  in  winning  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  world  for  .\ineriean  prtMl- 

JJCt.K. 


Daily  .AvemKi'Clrciilatlon 


Nef  I’ald  fur  January. 1PI8 


.1  .Vef  /‘aid  Incrrnmr  of  17  or  44'/c  over  dantinry,  1047  • 

The  Star  tlnnranterii  a  Orratrr  \rt  4‘a/tl  f/rrulnt/on  than  that  of  the 
tllohr-ln-mocrat  In  the  Sf.  I.onlii  and  Suburban  Area  and  a 
a  tSrratrr  Total  Set  l‘ald  than  that  of  the  Ttmeo,  or 
the  ltei»uhllr—ltally  or  Sunday 


To  Keep  l.iquor  Ads  from  Washington 

iKprrinI  In  Tur  EuiTiiK  and  Priil.isiiBli. ) 

Washincton,  February  18. — Senator 
.Sheppard  has  introdncoii  in  the  S“n- 
ate  a  lull  to  amend  se<'tion  .’>  of  the 
Po.stal  bill  by  in.'ierting  the  words  “or 
District"  after  the  word  "Territory” 
wheix'ver  it  aiiiiears.  This  would  pro- 
hildt  fr<im  the  mails  letters.  |)o.st  cards, 
eircular.s,  new.spapers,  or  "publication 
of  any  kind"  ibat  (-arry  advertisements 
not  only  from  "dry"  .States,  but  from 
the  Di.strict  of  Columbia  as  well. 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  STAR 


STAR  BUILDING  STAR  SQUARE  ST.  UXIIS.  MO 

I'orcign  Advertising  Representatives  | 

k^“5TAR"^  story,  brooks  &  fint.ey  f 

(  MICAGO  Pinr.ADELPIIIA  NEW  YORK  I 
- ^ - t’<;o|)lc’»  Gas  Bldg.  Colonial  Bldg.  Fifth  Avc.  Bldg. 

■|Ti**  Kigiin-M  Prescnifsl  In  TIds  Advi-rliM'iiii'iit  Were  ronipllcti  liy  Hi.- 
p.irtiiH'nl  of  Hir  St.  LfiiilK  Star.  '1  !i.y  .\n-  for  Dally  Ihlitic.iis  (in 
Dia-i.  Not  Piil.lisli  on  Siiniliiy.  ’ 


SDiliHtl<-;il  D<>- 
r,  na  Hu-  Sl.ar 


It  re<|uir(»  as  much  courage  .some¬ 
times  to  go  over  the  top  of  a  rut  as 
to  go  over  the  top  of  a  trench. 
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MEET  MR.  MORRIS  OF 
LONDON  A.  P. 
BUREAU 


(Special  to  Thi  Editob  aitd  Pubuihib.) 
London,  February  9. — Next  to  Robert 
M.  Collins,  chief  of  the  London  bureau 
of  the  Associated  Prepf.,  the  newspaper 


Chari^es  D.  Morris. 


man  most  behind  the  scenes  in  London 
In  wartime  is  Charles  D.  (“Doc")  Mor¬ 
ris.  the  regular  outside  men  of  the  local 
bureau. 

Morris  is  known  among  his  colleagues 
for  his  dry  humor,  arid  in  his  work 
for  his  clear  perspective  of  the  subject 
under  attention.  He  possesses  a  gift 
for  striking  at  the  heart  of  his  story 


and  getting  the  whys  and  wherefores 
and  placing  it  on  the  wire  expeditiously. 
He  clears  It  .all  up  in  a  hurry,  having 
the  mental  equipment  enabling  him  to 
cross  his  t’s  and  dot  his  I's  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  collateral  news  developments. 
In  covering  ground  for  the  telephone 
he  po.sse.sses  a  signal  advantage  in 
Iteing  long-legged. 

A  native  of  Olean,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Morris 
was  sent  to  Iiondon  in  August,  1914, 
after  having  (Hied  almost  every  detail 
in  the  New  York  office  of  the  A.  P. 
during  his  several  years'  service  there, 
.lust  before  his  tran.sfer  here  he  had 
been  editor  of  the  Western  wire.  He 
has  written  many  descriptions  of  and 
made  many  trips  to  the  British  and 
French  fronts  in  France  and  to  the 
Crand  Fleet  in  British  waters. 

A  graduate  of  Yale,  where  he  also 
took  his  degree  in  the  medical  school, 
"Doc”  Morris  practiced  as  a  physician 
for  a  time  with  his  brothers  at  Olean, 
and  then,  deciding  that  the  life  of  a 
medical  man  was  too  slow,  he  removed 
to  New  York  and  became  a  reporter 
on  the  Evening  Sun,  where  he  received 
his  training.  From  the  Evening  Sun 
he  went  to  the  A.  P. 
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OHIO  CIRCULATORS  DISCUSS  THEIR  PROBLEMS 


SPEED  AND  NERVE  ARE  THE  BIG 
ASSETS  OF  A  CIRCULATOR 

T.  J.  Kavanaugh  Relates  Some  Stirring  Incidents  in  His  Ex¬ 
perience  of  Many  Years  in  Getting  There 
First  With  the  News. 

I5y  T.  J.  Kavanai'cii, 

Circulation  Mannf/cr,  Doyloii  Daily  Scim,  prcsuh  nl  Ohio  Circulation  Managers’ 

Association. 

IS  1894  I  was  pcrsiiadod  to  k'ave  the  piano  business,  and  take  up  newspaper 
circulation  work,  by  a  friend  who  w'as  connected  with  several  newspapers. 
Naturally,  it  was  with  the  hope  that  I  could  make  more  money.  After  consent¬ 
ing  to  accept  a  position,!  was  introduced  to  Klee  Sweeney,  who  was  then  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Cincinnati  I’o.st,  and  one  of  the  “old  school.”  r  was  told 
by  him  what  was  expectcHl  of  me.  In  those  days,  there  were  few  “CSncinnati 
Posts”  coming  to  Dayton,  and  we  .saw  an  opportunity  of  developing  a  Dayton 
edition  of  this  paja-r.  After  he  had  given  me  a  few  outlines  of  the  future,  J 
immediately  oi>ened  an  otlice,  or  a  “shack,”  and  from  that  moment  the  whole 
atmosphere  changed  for  me.  From  a  line  tinishi'd  piano  parlor,  my  abode  was  to 
Ix!  in  the  future,  a  crude  new.sl>oys’  room.  Some  of  you  can  realize  what  it 
was  like,  if  you  were  in  the  game  in  tho.se  early  days. 

Murder  Story  Gave  Him  His  First  Chance 


A  few  weeks  after  this  we  had  one  of 
the  most  sens<itional  murders  that  ever 
liap]H‘ned,  up  to  that  time,  in  the  Middle 
West.  This  event,  coupled  with  the 
faculty  of  bing  able  to  get  along  with 
the  new.slx/ys,  gave  me  a  big  start.  The 
result  wa.s,  that  inside  of  eight  months, 
we  had  something  like  ten  thousand 
papers  daily  in  Dayton,  sixty  miles 
fn>m  Cincinnati.  It  was  then  suggested 
that  we  try  to  make  it  a  paying  propo- 
.sition,  by  soliciting  advertising  from 
the  Dayton  merchants,  for  this  edition. 
The  “ad”  end  only  lasted  for  a  year  or 
.so,  owing  to  local  conditions.  However, 
I  stayed  with  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  for  about  four  years,  and  I  left 
the  Post  to  go  with  the  Cincinnati 
Time.s-Star,  under  Henr>’  Motz.  It  wa.s 
while  connected  with  this  latter  paper, 
that  I  left  to  take  charge  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Dayton  Dally 
New.s.  I  have  been  connected  with  the 
News  ever  since,  with  the  exception  of 
three  years,  during  which  time,  I  was 
employed  as  circulation  manager  of 
the  oppo.sition  paper  in  Dayton. 

THE  DAYTON  FLflOD. 

I  mu.st  say  that  my  four  years  with 
the  Cincinnati  papers  were  my  biggest 
a.s.sets,  as  I  t>elieve  we  did  more  things 
to  get  the  paper  home  on  time,  and  to 
“scoop’’  one  another,-  in  those  days,  than 
we  do  now.  For  instance,  on  one  oc- 
ca.sion,  we  had  a  flood,  which  made  it 
impos.sible  for  any  railroad  to  get  into 
the  city,  for  forty-eight  hours.  The 
paper  I  repre.sented,  went  to  the  ex- 
pen.se  of  making  up  four  editions  of 
ten  thousand  each,  and  shipped  them  by 
four  different  routes,  hoping  they  would 
reach  Dayton  ahead  of  any  other  paper. 
Finally,  at  the  end  of  the  second  day,  I 
was  compelled  to  hire  a  team  of  horses, 
and  drive  eight  mile.s,  the  closest  point 
any  train  had  been  able  to  make.  There 
was  quite  a  race  between  the  Enquirer 
man  and  my.self.  Our  papers  were 
about  forty-eight  hours  old,  while  the 
Enquirer  was  only  twelve  hours.  They 
had  arranged  for  a  relay  of  traction 
cars,  to  carry  their  papers,  while 
T  had  to  depend  on  the  team  of 
horses.  Fortunately,  for  me,  some¬ 
thing  happened  at  one  of  the  relay 
stations,  which  delayed  them  long 
enough,  to  enable  me  to  “beat”  them 
into  Dayton  by  several  hours.  In  those 
days  such  things  caused  great  excite¬ 
ment,  and  created  a  big  demand  for  the 
paper,  naturally. 


That  was  only  one  of  the  many  big 
things  we  did  at  that  time.  On  another 
occasion  w'e  had  a  great  fire  here,  at  one 
of  our  big  hotel.s,  at  9:30  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  same  afternoon  at  2:30  we 
were  on  the  street  with  our  paper  (Cin¬ 
cinnati  printed),  gotten  out  sixty  miles 
from  Dayton,  and  the  edition  contained 
an  illustration  of  the  building  (chalk 
jilate),  picture  of  a  man  jumping  from 
a  window,  etc.,  which  had  all  been  made 
up  by  telegraphic  descriptions.  We  were 
on  the  street  an  hour  ahead  of  any  Day- 
ton  paper. 

TEAM  WORK  ESSENTIAU 

Time,  and  my  close  association  with 
other  circulation  man.agcrs.  have  taught 
me  how  to  be  more  careful  and  to  get 
circulation  at  a  less  expense  than  was 
pos.sible  in  those  days.  It  is  not  npees- 
.sary  for  me  to  say  that,  without  co¬ 
operation  from  the  other  departments, 
particularly  your  city  editor,  there  Is  no 
chance  for  a  circulation  manager  to  get 
along.  Here  w’c  are  one  big  happy 
family,  and  there  is  not  one  on  this 
“.sheet”  who  wo\ild  not  go  more  than 
half  way  to  help  the  other,  (hir  col¬ 
lections  are  running  97  per  cent,  all  the 
way  through. 

Since  the  train  service  has  been  cut 
off  on  Stinday,  on  several  roads,  we  are 
running  auto  truck.s,  from  ten  to  six¬ 
teen  miles,  to  make  connection.^  with 
different  traction  lines,  making  It  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  reach  a  number  of  towns, 
as  early.  If  not  earlier,  than  before 
the  trains  were  discontinued.  All  this 
is  some  added  expense,  but  so  far,  we 
have  found  that  it  has  paid. 

It  appears  from  the  outlook  that  it 
is  going  to  be  necessary  for  some  se¬ 
rious  thinking,  by  circulation  men, 
throughout  the  country,  owing  to  the 
war  conditions.  T  hope  that  our  next 
conv'ention,  of  our  Ohio  members.  In 
Dayton,  will  solve  a  lot  of  problems. 

CIRCrUATION  DEPARTMENT  IS  VITAL,. 

It  has  always  occurred  to  me,  that 
while  every  department  on  a  hustling 
daily  newspaper  has  an  Important  part 
to  play  In  the  general  development  of 
the  paper  itself,  the  circulation  end  can¬ 
not  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  The 
circulation  manager  is  the  man  who 
makes  it  possible  to  keep  the  pay-roll 
ready  every  week.  Without  a  good-sized 
circulation,  what  chance  would  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  have  to  Increase 
its  advertising  space  rates,  from  time 


T.  J.  Kavanaugh. 

to  time?  What  avail  would  a  star  edi¬ 
torial  .staff  be,  were  it  not  possible  to 
have  a  circulation  to  dis.seminate  the 
news?  What  influence  would  any  news- 
l)ai>cr  have  if  the  circulation  did  not 
measure  up  to  a  respectable  proportion? 

Harmony  is  a  most  essential  feature. 
If  the  circulation  man  doesn’t  jibe  with 
tho.se  who  hold  responsible  positions 
in  other  departments  of  the  paper, 
everything  he  does  is  solely  selfish 
and  personal,  and  he  is  working 
a  game  that  reflects  upon  him  eventu¬ 
ally,  Ix^cause  in  a  newspaper  plant, 
no  one  ever  gets  personal  credit — 
it's  the  paper,  and  the  publisher  who 
.stand  and  fall,  are  cheered  or  damned 
by  the  public.  Expense,  I  know,  is  an 
important  t.hing  to  consider,  but  the  cir¬ 
culation  man,  if  he  amounts  to  a  “hill 
of  beans,”  will  be  given  enough  authori¬ 
ty  to  order  what  he  need.s,  go  to  any 
reasonable  expense,  try  every  kind  of 
game  to  beat  the  other  fellow.  His 
business  is  to  .see  that  his  paper  is  the 
most  widely  read  paper  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  If  he  cannot  show  it  is,  he 
has  one  of  two  things  to  consider.  Either 
he  is  a  dismal  failure  himself,  or  else 
he  is  trying  to  drag  a  dead  horse  up  a 
hill,  only  to  find  whtn  he  gets  to  the 
top  that  he  has  absolutely  nothing  he 
can  ride  home  on.  Speed's  the  thing  we 
want  in  the  circulation  end  of  the  paper 
— speed  and  nerve.  A  man  who  has  to 
take  soothing  syrup  or  nerve  tablets,  has 
no  business  m  any  branch  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business — least  of  all  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  end. 

Legislative  Committee  Hopeful 

The  bill  to  amend  recent  postal  legis¬ 
lation,  which  has  been  proposed  by  the 
legislative  committee  of  the  Southern 
New.spai>er  I’ublishers’  A.ssociation 
.seems  to  have  met  the  approval  of 
the  members  of  the  House  Committee. 
Chairman  Moon  has  said  he  would 
•stand  .sponsor  for  the  bill. 

Elected  to  A.  N.  1*.  A. 

The  Omaha  World-Herald  and  the  La 
Croase  (Wis.)  Tribune  and  I.ieader 
Press  have  been  elected  to  active  mem- 
ber.ship  in  the  American  New.spapcr 
Publishers  A.ssociation. 

New  Incorporation 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. — Santa  Fd  New 
Mexican  Publishing  Corporation:  capi¬ 
talization,  $50,000;  incorporators,  Fran¬ 
cis  C.  Wilson,  B.  B.  Dunne,  Santa  F6, 
N.  M.,  Justine  B.  Ward,  New  York. 


SCARCITY  OF  NEWSBOYS 
NOW  KEENLY  FELT 

Hoys  No  Longer  Attracted  by  Excitement 
of  Work  oil  Crowded  Streets—  Many 
(iood  People  Magnify  Dangers 
Faring  Little  Merchants. 

By  K.  L.  Cohan. 

Circulation  Manager,  Cincinnati  Commercial 
Tribune, 

SHOUT.VflES!  Shortages!  Hardly  a 
(lay  passes  that  one  cannot  pick  up 
the  daily  paper  and  road  of  some  kind 
of  report (*d  shortage  in  food,  materials, 

fuel,  or  in  man _ 

powe>\  The  aver¬ 
age  circulation 
•na'iagf.r  Joe.-i  not 
worry  min-li  over 
llic.-e  shortages, 
for  they  do  not  so 
gieatly  affect  him. 
and  becau.se  he 
knows  that  the 
extraordinary'  de¬ 
mands  (or  these 
things  and  men 
for  tho  successful 
pro.s('cution  of  this 
great  war  is  easily 
accountable  (or 
them.  E.  L.  Cohan. 

There  is  a  short- 

agt,  however,  which  unquestionably  is 
living  felt  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  most  every  newspaper  in  the 
country.  .\nd  contrary  to  what  has  been 
said  about  the  others,  this  shortage 
differs  entirely  from  them  in  that  there 
is  seemingly  no  cause  for  its  existence 
whatsoever. 

OUI  LURE  NO  longer  EFFECTIVB 
The  .shortage  1  speak  of  is  of  news¬ 
boys.  That  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
harder  to  get  newsboys  and  to  hold 
them  for  any  length  of  time  cannot  be 
denied.  It  has  not  been  so  many,  many 
years  ago  that  every  boy,  it  seemed, 
some  time  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
aliout  twelve  years,  became  posse^d 
with  a  _  burning  desire  to  become  a 
“newsle.”  Not  .so  much  for  the  money 
that  was  in  it  did  he  thus  want  to  sell 
pajiers,  but  it  was  that  natural  anxiety 
of  his  to  go  into  the  streets  crying 
freely  as  loud  as  his  lungs  could  per¬ 
mit,  “Uxtry!  Uxtry!”  or  to  carry  a 
newsboy's  bag  on  his  shoulder  filled 
with  papers  for  delivery  to  the  sub- 
.scribers  which  he  had  taken  pride  In 
obtaining,  that  made  him  want  to  be  a 
newsboy. 

Many,  yes,  quite  a  number,  of  boys, 
several  years  back,  did  not  get  to  be 
newsboys  as  soon  as  they  wanted  to,  be¬ 
cause  there  were  no  places  for  them. 
This  over-plentifulness  of  newsboys, 
however,  certainly  does  not  exist  to¬ 
day.  What  the  cause  of  the  shortage 
is  and  what  should  be  done  to  create 
tliat  old  desire  in  the  hearts  of  grow¬ 
ing  boys  to  become  newsboys,  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  1  shall  not  undertake  to  work  out. 

Nevertheless,  1  am  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  growing  belief  of  some 
people,  unfamiliar  with  the  business  ed¬ 
ucational  value  of  being  a  newsboy 
gives  to  the  little  fellows,  that  the  news¬ 
boy  .suffers  many  hardships,  and  to  the 
efforts  of  these  people  to  have  too  strin¬ 
gent  laws  enacted  regulating  the  news¬ 
boy  and  limiting  his  privileges,  is  hav¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  to  do  with  bringing 
about  the  present  situation.  No  one  is 
greater  in  favor  of  newsboy  welfare 
work  than  myself,  if  properly  done,  but 
it  is  being  carried  too  far. 
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HOW  CARRIERS  ARE  MADE  MORE  EFFICIENT 


PUTTING  CIRCUI.ATION 
ON  SOUND  BASIS 


I^eslie  H.  Sowers  Tells  How  He  Rejuve- 
natetl  the  Distribution  of  the  Zanes¬ 
ville  Siftnal  —  Made  Newsboys 
Merrhants. 


Lbsliu  H.  Sowers. 


IJy  Leslie  H.  Sowers, 

Bmincti  and  CtrculaHan  ilanager,  the  Zanet- 
fille  Btanal. 

This  is  my  .seeoml  trip  with  the 
Zanesville  Sipnal  as  circulation 
manager.  After  an  enli.stment  with  the 
Signal  in  1906,  which  la.sted  six  years, 

I  left  this  paper; 
now  1  am  back 
again,  taking  up 
the  thread.s  where 
I  left  oft,  and  giv¬ 
ing  to  the  man¬ 
agement  tho  ben¬ 
efit  of  some  val¬ 
uable  experience 
1  had  while  I 
was  .away. 

When  I  left  the 
Signal  in  1912  1 
had  all  the  de¬ 
partments  r  u  n- 
ning  in  good  or¬ 
der,  city  circula¬ 
tion  being  han¬ 
dled  through  boys 
on  .salary,  with 
commis.sion  for  collectlon.s,  a  good,  live 
bunch  of  street  seller.s,  some  good 
news-stands,  many  excellent  agcncie.s 
in  .surrounding  town.s,  and  a  mail  list 
all  paid  in  advance.  With  it  all  I  had 
a  good  .systematic  method  of  keeping 
accounts,  records,  etc. 

When  I  left  Zanesville  I  went  to  the 
Pittsburgh  Post  and  Sun,  working  un¬ 
der  the  able  leadership  and  direction 
of  Emil  Scholz  and  Robert  McClean,  be¬ 
ing  made  assistant  circulation  manager 
of  both  papers.  When  both  of  my  su¬ 
perior  otlicers  transferred  themselve.s 
to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  1  de¬ 
cided  to  go  to  Akron,  where  for  foiy 
years  I  held  the  position  of  circulation 
manager  of  the  Akron  Evening  Times. 

My  experience  on  these  larger  papers 
was  invaluable  to  me,  yet  I  think  a  cir¬ 
culation  manager  nii.sscs  a  great  deal 
who  does  not  have  a  training  on  a 
.small  paper  where  he  has  to  be  not  only 
the  manager  of  circulation,  but  prac¬ 
tically  the  whole  works,  for,  in  that 
way,  he  becomes  a  general  utility  man 
when  he  goes  higher,  and  no  matter 
what  he  is  called  upon  to  do  in  circu¬ 
lation  work,  he  has  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  it  should  be  done. 

When  on  April  2,  1917,  I  received  an 
offer  from  the  publisher  of  the  Zanes¬ 
ville  Signal  to  again  connect  myself 
with  this  paper,  this  time  as  bu.siness 
manager  as  well  as  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  I  decided  to  accept  his  offer,  and 
here  I  am  back  with  “my  first  love.” 

Because  of  my  knowledge  of  this 
Held  and  my  experience  with  the  larger 
papers  during  the  pa.st  five  years,  the 
publisher  believed  that  I  could  be  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  to  him.  For  myself, 
I  can  say  that  it  was  a  real  pleasure 
to  come  back  to  the  work  I  had  left  a 
few  years  before,  untangle  the  web.s, 
and  see  the  work  go  forward  as  easily 
as  it  did. 

My  flr.st  day  in  my  old-new  position 
I  encountered  the  auditor  of  the  A.  B. 
C.,  and  I  was  glad  that  1  was  to  be 
started  oft  with  a  clean  slate. 

PICKING  UP  THE  THREADS. 

In  starting  in  again  on  a  job  I  had 
previou.sly  htui,  I  did  not  find  it  all 


dead  ea.sy,  although  the  work  was  not 
as  difficult  as  if  1  had  been  a  stranger 
to  the  community.  Many  of  my  plans 
and  systems,  which  1  had  worked  out 
so  laboriously,  1  found  had  been 
changed,  or  more  likely  had  fallen  into 
innocuous  desuetude.  One  change  for 
the  better  I  found:  Three  months  be¬ 
fore  I  took  charge,  the  city  agents  and 
news-stands  had  been  put  on  a  cash 
basis,  without  returns.  Other  changes 
I  speedily  made. 

I  found  the  newsboys  on  the  street 
were  on  the  pay-roll;  1  made  them 
merchants,  changing  them  from  drones 
to  real  money-getters,  with  considera¬ 
ble  benefit  to  our  circulation,  street 
sales  going  from  300  to  about  1,000. 
Most  of  this  is  home  circulation,  going 
to  flats  and  offices  where  the  subscriber 
would  get  quicker  service  than  from 
the  regular  carrier-boy. 

The  city  delivery  service  was  next 
attacked.  The  office  owned  the  routes, 
and  paid  the  boys  75  cents  a  week  for 
delivery  and  10  per  cent,  lor  collections. 
Under  this  system  the  oltice  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  dead  accounts,  and  in  many' 
cases  the  boys  do  not  interest  them¬ 
selves  in  collectiona  Within  a  month 
after  my  arrival  1  sold  direct  to  the 
boys  at  6  cents  a  week,  the  boys  sell¬ 
ing  at  10  cents.  They  now  are  mer¬ 
chants,  interested  in  their  own  trade. 
They  give  better  service  than  ever 
before,  fewer  misses  and  a  greater  de¬ 
sire  to  please,  and  the  office  has  no 
trouble  with  collections,  for  every  pa¬ 
per  is  paid  for  to  us  by  the  boy.  We 
are  doing  better  with  much  less  trou¬ 
ble,  and  the  boys  are  doing  very  much 
better  lor  them.selves  in  a  financial 
way. 

1  found  that  looscne.ss  had  crept  in 
in  the  mail  list,  names  not  being  taken 
off  promptly,  in  some  instances  run¬ 
ning  over  two  months.  1  stopped  that, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  good  busi¬ 
ness,  and  also  becau.se  white  paper  and 
postage  cost  too  much.  Our  rural  sub¬ 
scribers  I  found  had  been  trained  to 
magazine  and  farm  paper  combina¬ 
tions.  I  have  continued  this  to  a  lim¬ 
ited  extent,  but  I  make  sure  that  in 
every  case  the  office  gets  full  cost  out 
of  every  combination  offer. 

With  my  out.side  agents  I  changed 
the  policy  of  unlimited  returns  to  a  5 
per  cent,  return  basis.  I  do  not  favor 
the  no-return  policy  for  the  boys  in 
the  little  towns,  but  1  watch  their  draws 
carefully  and  we  have  no  trouble  along 
the  new  lines. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  I  have 
done  in  less  than  a  year  after  coming 
“back  home.” 


or(;anizkd  thk  nkwsdkalkrs 


Traction  Company  Uses  Newspapers 
During  the  recent  zero  weather  and 
subsequent  thaw  the  street  railway 
company  of  Youngstown,  O.,  took  half 
pages  daily  in  both  the  Vindicator  and 
Telegram  to  explain  to  the  public  why 
so  many  cars  were  out  of  commission 
and  to  ask  for  cooperation  until  the 
.service  could  again  be  placed  on  a  nor¬ 
mal  basis. 


How  One  Circulator  Solved  .Many  An¬ 
noying  Problems  of  Uistrihiilion. 

By  15.  J.  Ull.man, 

Cirrulatian  Manager,  the  Youngntown  Vindica¬ 
tor. 

In  1914  we  organized  the  Vindicator 
Newsdealer.s’  Association,  for  the  pur- 
l)ose  of  holding  “get-to-gether”  meet- 
ing.s.  Every  agent  attended  the.se  meet¬ 
ings,  exchanged  ideas,  and  brought  up 
subjj'cts  of  interest,  such  as  carrier  .sys- 
tem.s,  building  up  route.s,  etc.,  and  to 
make  the  interest  keener,  we  gave  an 
outing  to  tho  agency  that  secured  the 
most  new  business  within  the  next 
three  months,  be.sides  paying  the  car¬ 
rier  fifteen  cents  for  each  new  verified 
order.  It  is  needless  to  say  the  results 
were  very  gratifying. 

We  have  thirteen  agents  in  Youngs¬ 
town,  and  each  agent  has  his  own  dis¬ 
trict.  Should  a  subscriber  move  from 
one  district  to  another,  the  carrier  Im¬ 
mediately  notifies  the  agent  and  the 
agent  telephones  the  order  to  the  agent 
into  whose  district  the  subscriber 
moves.  In  this  way  the  subscriber  does 
not  miss  a  copy. 

Carrier  accounts  are  taken  care  of 
along  the  siime  line.  Should  a  sub¬ 
scriber  move  from  one  district  to  an¬ 
other  and  neglect  to  pay  the  carrier, 
the  agent  into  whose  district  he  moves 
is  notified,  and  the  new  carrier  is  in¬ 
structed  to  collect  the  money.  This 
agent  reports  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Association  and  turns  the  money- 
over  to  the  former  agent,  who  pays  the 
boy. 

The  Association  frequently  holds  so¬ 
cial  .sessions,  such  as  outing.s,  banquets, 
card  partie.s,  etc.  These  also  help  keep 
up  the  good  work,  and  have  created 
such  an  interest  that  different  agt-nts 
have  taken  it  upon  themselve.s  to  call 
at  the  office  with  their  own  autos  and 
deliver  the  papers,  in  place  of  waiting 
for  the  street  railway  or  oik'  of  oin 
trucks. 


OFFICE  COLLECTIONS 
rOO  CUMBERSOME 


CARRIER  PAPER  HELPS 


Protest  Increased  Postal  Rates 
The  Association  of  National  Adver- 
tiser.s,  Inc.,  has  adopted  a  resolution 
calling  upon  Congress  to  repeal  the  sec¬ 
ond-class  mail  zone  sy.stem  provi.sion  in 
the  War  Revenue  act. 


.Appeals  to  Non-Readers  as  Well  as  to 
.the  Boys  Themselves. 

By  B.  W.  Stii.ks, 

Circulation  Manager,  the  Middletown  Journal. 

We  have  founil  from  actual  e.\iM‘rienc»‘ 
that  our  “Junior  Journal”  is  the  Is-st 
bit  of  promotion  work  we  have  at- 
tomptcsl  in  the  Ixst  two  years.  The 
principles  of  it  are  much  different  from 
any  junior  publication  we  have  yet  re¬ 
ceived. 

In.stead  of  editing  it  solely  for  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  carrier  we  make  it  a  fifty- 
fifty  proposition.  Half  of  it  is  written 
for  the  carrier  and  the  other  half  for 
non-readers  of  the  Journal.  M  e  play 
up  in  it  the  different  features  of  our 
paper,  and  try  to  make  it  as  readable 
as  po.ssible.  Our  city  circulation  since 
its  inauguration  has  been  steadily  gain¬ 
ing. 

During  December  we  did  not  issue  it, 
and  found  that  our  circulation  .stood 
still.  We  believe  that  if  results  can  be 
obtained  in  Middletown,  a  city  of  30,000, 
it  is  po.s.sihle  to  make  a  much  bigger 
.showing  in  towns  larger  than  our  own 
on  the  .same  principle.  Through  it  we 
have  .strengthened  our  carrier  organiza¬ 
tion  wonderfully,  and  to-day  have  a 
hunch  of  carriers  keen  on  getting  new 
bu.slne.ss. 


Lexington  Herald  Reaches  Majority 
The  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald  recently 
celebrated  its  twenty-first  birthday. 


The  man  who  always  tries  finds  that 
half  of  the  pictured  ob.stacles  were  mere 
mirages. 


(.irculator  .Shows  Advantages  of  Dealing 
Only  with  Regular  Carriers— Plan 
Develops  Efficiency  in 
the  Boys. 

By  W.  1..  Test, 

Circulation  Manager,  Lima  Daitg  Xews. 

I.N  my  experience  with  the  carrier  dis¬ 
tribution  of  newspapers  among  sub- 
soriUTs  I  have  always  lK>en  in  favor  of 
the  independent  plan.  In  my  opinion 
this  methwl  is  .so  far  superior  over  the 
office-collection  plan  that  I  am  at  a  lo.ss 
to  under.stand  why  some  new.si>apers 
.still  hold  on  to  the  old  idea. 

Ix‘t  us  con.sider  the  oifice  plan.  Are 
you  not  carrying  an  account  with  every 
.subscril)er?  If  your  city  circulation  is 
ten  thou.sand,  you  are  carrying  ten 
thousand  accounts.  You  must  have  a 
collector  for  approximately  every  fifteen 
hundred  subscribers,  provided  you  aie 
collecting  every  two  week.s.  You  are 
con.stantly  having  trouble  with  tho  float¬ 
ing  popul.ation.  ITie  collector  calls,  and 
no  one  is  found  at  home.  Your  account 
is  carried  over  until  another  collection 
day,  as  each  day  brings  forth  a  route 
for  collection.  It  is  almost  imi>o.s.sible 
to  back-call  on  thoiH*  who  do  not  i>ay  or 
were  not  found  at  home.  The  second 
call  may  bring  forth  a  report  of  “no 
money  for  you  to-day.” 

Your  account  by  this  time  is  begin-’ 
ning  to  be  the  greater  part  of  a  dollar. 
In  numerous  cases  you  will  find  the- 
sub.scriber  stopping  the  paper  in  order 
to  .stop  the  account.  After  the  paper 
has  lieen  stopped  you  find  your  account 
harfi  to  collect.  You  will  receive  com- 
plaint.s  of  “I  did  not  receive  regular  de¬ 
livery,”  “your  paper  was  not  worth  the 
price,”  in  fact,  mo.st  all  have  .some  ex- 
cu.se  to  evade  the  pa.vTnent  of  your  ac- 
c*ount.  Your  collector,  after  repeated  ef¬ 
forts.  liegins  to  think  the  account  is 
dead,  and  you  find  him  all  too  .soon  fail¬ 
ing  to  call.  You  have  lost  a  subscriber, 
al.so  your  money,  and  every  time  your 
eye.s  meet  the  account  you  lo.se  your 
temper.  Your  carrier  .service  is  not 
w'hat  it  shoulil  be,  be(*ause  he  never  see.s 
the  sub.scriber. 

l/‘t  us  now  con.sider  the  independent 
plan.  First  of  all.  you  eliminate  carry¬ 
ing  ;in  account  with  ea«h  subscriber. 
You  now  carry  an  account  with  each 
carrier,  each  'boy  collecting  his  own 
route.  You  have  him  under  bond  and 
contract.  I,et  us  suppo.se  you  were  em¬ 
ploying  three  collectors.  They  work  six 
<iay.s  a  week.  This  is  equal  to  eighteen 
collection  day.s.  You  are  collecting  your 
routes.  If  your  carriers  are  collecting 
.and  you  have  forty  of  them  you  have 
had  forty  collectors  out.  .and  all  your 
rutes  collected.  Your  carrier  will  back- 
c.all  because  he  wants  his  money.  His 
papers  co.st  him  a  certain  per  cent.,  re¬ 
gardless  of  his  .success  as  a  collector. 
But  leave  it  to  him,  if  he  cannot  get 
his  money  on  Saturday  he  will  <all  Mon¬ 
day.  or  on  the  day  that  he  can  get  it. 
(’on.se(|uently,  you  find  your  papers  paid 
for  each  week,  your  c,arriers  are  making 
money,  you  have  gotten  rid  of  the  old 
ledger,  and  your  troubles  with  collectors 
have  passed  away.  Your  delivery  service 
is  better  becau.se  the  carrier  knows  he 
will  hear  from  the  subscriber  on  collec¬ 
tion  day  if  he  has  mi.s.sed  the  ptiper. 
V'our  routes  will  voluntarily  increase  in 
size,  because  your  carriers  are  practi¬ 
cally  on  a  commi.s.slon  basis. 


TIPS  FOR  thp:  ad 
MANAGER 


Wkstern  Akvkrtising  Agenct,  liacine, 
W’is.,  handles  the  advertising  of  the 
Itacine  Boat  Co.,  Itacine,  Wis. 

The  Carl,  M.  Green  Co.,  Detroit,  han¬ 
dles  the  advertising  account  of  the 
Storm  Bearings  Co.,  of  Chicago. 

The  Beeiu)  AnvERTiaiNG  Agenct  of  Ha¬ 
vana  and  New  York,  are  now  receiving 
renewals  for  the  advertising  of  Miles 
Medical  Company,  for  Cuban  newspa¬ 
pers;  copy  runs  5  inches  2  columns, 
weekly,  with  5  changes  of  copy,  for  one 


Frank  Presbret  Co.,  456  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  handles  the  advertising 
of  the  S.  S.  White  Dental  Co.,  5  Union 
S<iuare,  New  Y'ork.  Same  agency  again 
placing  orders  with  newspapers  in  se¬ 
lected  sections  for  Kquitable  Life  Assur¬ 
ance  Society  of  the  United  States,  120 
Broadway,  New  York. 

W.M.  H.  Han  KIN  Co.,  104  South  Mich¬ 
igan  Avenue,  Chicago,  handles  the  ad- 
verti.sing  of  Dae  Health  Laboratories, 
‘‘Nuxated  Iron,”  Detroit. 

SntEET  &  Finney,  171  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  placing  orders  with 
newspapers  in  selected  sections  for  Wil¬ 
liam  Underwood  Co.,  "Underwood  Dev¬ 
iled  Tongue,"  50  Fulton  Street,  Boston. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  242  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  placing  new  sched¬ 
ules  with  newspapers  for  Lever  Bros., 
“Lux”  Washington  Crystals.  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Tuthill  Apvertisino  Agency,  1133 
Broadway,  New  York,  placing  orders 
with  newspapers  in  selected  sections  for 
Nitrate  Agencies,  102  Pearl  Street,  New 
York. 

t'oLLiN  A.mstronc,  1457  Broadway, 
New  York,  placing  orders  with  news- 
I>ar*ers  in  selected  sections  for  Japanc.se 
Government,  “Formosa  Tea.” 

Jean  Dean  Barnes,  354  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  V'ork,  placing  orders  with 
.some  New  York  city  new.spapers  for 
Betsy  Uo.ss  Yarn  (’o.,  354  Fourth  -\ve- 
niM',  New  York.  .M;iy  extend  li.st  later. 


NEWSPAPER  AD  FIELD  WITH  THE  AD  AGENCIES  AD  FIELD  PERSONALS 


Floyd  Mellen  has  Joined  the  display 
advertising  staff  of  the  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch-Pioneer  Press. 

Ijeonard  N.  Sweeney,  of  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Prc.ss  advertising  de¬ 
partment  has  enlisted  in  the  aviation 
.section  of  the  Signal  Corps  and  gone  to 
Vancouver  Barrack,  Wa.sh.  The  .service 
flag  of  these  papers  now  has  fifty-six 
.stars. 

E.  H.  Bt*cker,  who  for  three  years 
has  been  with  the  service  department 
of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press, 
has  been  made  manager,  succeeding  E. 
George  Horst,  resigned.  Mr.  Becker 
al.so  has  charge  of  the  foreign  advertis¬ 
ing. 

D.  D.  Beilis,  former  assistant  adver- 
ti.sing  manager  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
News,  has  joined  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Denver  Expre.ss. 

Pat  Finnegan,  formerly  of  the  Oregon 
Journal,  Portland,  advertising  staff,  is 
now  in  Chicago. 

Jack  Tierney  has  Ijeen  appointed 
classified  advertising  manager  of  the 
.S|)okane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review. 

Cha.s.  S.  Walshe  has  resigned  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Canandaigua 
(N.  Y.)  Dally  Messenger  to  take  a  simi¬ 
lar  position  with  the  Durham  (N.  C.) 
Evening  and  Sunday  Sun.  Mr.  Walshe 
has  been  with  New  York  State  news¬ 
papers  for  about  ten  years. 

Alfred  E.  Komfeld,  who  for  twenty 
years  was  with  the  Engineering  News 
and  for  ten  years  was  manager  of  that 
publication,  has  joined  the  financial 
advertising  staff  of  the  New  York  Even¬ 
ing  Post,  and  has  charge  of  that  pa¬ 
per’s  office  at  10  Wall  Street.  Mr. 
Kornfeld  is  a  native  of  New  York,  and 
Is  well  known  in  advertising  circles. 
He  is  financially  Interested  in  the  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Publifffiing  Company. 


BRITISH  FIRMS'  ADVERTISING 


’fiios.  K.  liA.sHA.M,  Inter-Southern  Life 
Building,  l»uisv'ille,  placing  orders  with 
some  New  York  city  newsi>ai>ers  for 
lAiuisville  Jndu-strial  Foundation,  ?10 
i'(»lumliia  Building,  Louisville. 

Geo.  I,.  Dyer  Co.,  42  Broadway,  New 
York,  again  placing  large  copy  with 
■  newsi»aiK*rs  in  selected  sections  for  Pen- 
iek  &  Fonl,  "Brer  Rabbit  Molasses,” 
.New  Grlean.s.  Same  agency  making 
some  new  contracts  with  newspapers 
for  Com-I'nsliK-ts  Co.,  “.Mazola,”  17 
Battery  I’laee,  New  York. 

Krwin  &  Wasey  Co.,  58  Ka.st  Wiush- 
ington  Strei't,  Chicago,  making  5,000  1. 
contracts  with  some  We.stern  news- 
paiHTs  for  Wander  Co. 

W.  B.  Finney  .4i>vertisino  Co.,  Orear- 
lic.slie  Building,  Kan.sa.s  City,  Mo.,  han- 
dle.s  the  adverti.sing  of  the  I.,oose- Wiles 
Co..  “.Sunshine,”  “Takahoma.”  Biscuits, 
Kansas  Cit.v,  .Mo.,  and  I^ong  Island  CMty, 
N.  Y. 

Richaro  .\.  Foley  .4pverti8ing  Agk.n- 
<  Y,  Bulletin  Building,  I’hiladelphia, 
handles  the  adverti.sing  of  the  Scott  Pa- 
IK-r  Co.,  “Sani  Tissue  Paper,”  700  Glen- 
wood  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 

Wylie  B.  Joniis  Advertising  Agency, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  handles  the  adver¬ 
ti.sing  of  the  Wharton  Releafring  Cor- 
isiration.  Motion  Pictiirr-s,  126  West  46th 
Street,  New  York. 

MASSENGAI.K  ADVERTISING  Agenct,  Can¬ 
dler  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  placing  or- 


I'olicy  of  (Government  to  (Continue  ('.on- 
trolled  Companies'  Budget. 

The  iKilicy  of  the  British  Ministry  of 
Munitions  in  respect  to  advertising  of 
firms  taken  over  by  the  Government  Is 
thus  statisl  in  a  recent  i.ssue  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian; 

“With  a  view  to  removing  ml.sconcep- 
tions  which  have  aristm  the  Ministry  of 
.Munitions  states  that  no  arbitrary  rule 
has  been  formulated  in  reference  to  the 
advertising  expenses  of  controlled  estab¬ 
lishments. 

“In  dealing  with  such  establishments 
for  the  purpose  of  munitions  levy,  it 
has  lieen  the  practice  of  the  Ministry  to 
make  full  allowance  for  advertising  on 
a  pn--war  liasis;  and  while  it  is  possible 
that  cases  may  arise  in  connection  with 
contracts  with  the  Mini.stry  in  whU’h 
advertising  charges  would  have  to  be 
more  or  less  disregardeil  owing  to  the 
particular  contract  ba-sis,  such  charges 
are  in  general  treated  as  part  of  the 
legitimate  e.stablishment  charges  of  the 
firm.  All  such  cases  are  dealt  with  sepa¬ 
rately  on  their  merits.” — (New  York 
Evening  Po.st. 


C.  C.  Pangman  has  been  made  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  D’Arcy  Advertising  Co., 
St.  Louis,  to  succeed  the  late  D.  A. 
Bragdon. 

R.  E.  Briggs  has  resigned  from  the 
Martin  V.  Kelley  Co.,  of  New  York  and 
Toledo. 

Joe  Kelley,  who  has  been  in  news¬ 
paper  and  publicity  work  in  Indianapo¬ 
lis  for  several  years,  has  joined  the 
Homer  McKee  Co..  Inc.,  advertising  ana 
sales  promotion  concern  in  Indianapolis. 

William  L.  Day,  recently  with  Fred¬ 
erick  iKie.ser  &  Co.,  of  Brooklyn,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  J.  H.  Cross  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Wilbur  D.  Nesblt,  vice-president  of 
the  Wm.  H.  Rankin  Co.,  New  York  and 
C^hlcago,  has  been  appointed  publicity 
director  of  the  Seventh  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  district  for  the  third  Liberty  Loan. 
Mr.  Nesblt  succeeds  Charles  H.  Schwep- 
pe,  who  has  advanced  to  the  position  of 
vice-chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 

Harold  A.  Lebalr,  treasurer  of  Sher¬ 
man  &  Bryan,  may  now  be  found  at  the 
offices  of  the  division  of  advertising. 
New  York,  where  he  volunteered  his 
.service.s  for  the  duration  of  the  war, 
Sherman  &  Bryan  having  released  him 
for  this  important  work. 


GOVERNMENT  SHOULD  ADVERTISE 


Head  of  A.  A.  C.  W.  Says  Advertising 

Should  Be  Used  to  Help  Win  War. 

“Advertising  should  be  used  by  the 
Government  to  educate  the  public  to 
America’s  war  aims,  the  causes  of  the 
war,  and  why  we  are  fighting.”  So  de¬ 
clared  W.  ('.  D’Arcy,  presidcuit  of  the 
Associated  Adverti.sing  Cfiubs  of  the 
World,  speaking  at  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
of  the  Advertising  Club  of  St.  Ixiuis. 

“Adverti.sing  .should  be  used  by  Wash¬ 
ington  as  shoes  and  ammunition  and 
men  are  u-sed  in  the  full  light  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  advertising  will  do,”  Mr. 
D’Arcy  continued.  “It  should  be  used 
to  molrilize  the  minds  and  business  of 
the  country,  and  thus  make  lack  of  as- 
.sooiation  and  lack  of  cordination  impos- 
.sible. 

“Advertising  began  in  the  Garden  of 
Men,  and  Ijecause  of  the  deception  prac¬ 
ticed  at  that  time  we  have  been  work¬ 
ing  on  the  problem  of  better  busines.s 
ever  since.  Trading  based  on  decep¬ 
tion  is  a  conventional  crime.  But  ad¬ 
vertising  does  not  have  to  be  decep¬ 
tive  to  get  the  be.st  out  of  it;  it  is  w'hen 
it  is  deceptive  you  get  the  least  re¬ 
turns.” 


WAGE  SCALES  INCREA.SED 


The  English  newspapers  are  so  re¬ 
duced  in  size  because  of  the  pape.’ 
shortage  there  that,  generally  speaking, 
hardly  more  than  half  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  offered  for  publication  can  be  ac¬ 
cepted. 


ders  with  new.spapers  in  .selected  sec¬ 
tions  for  American  Mills  Co.,  Twine,  At¬ 
lanta,  and  200  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 


Bradford  P.  Marule  has  been  named 
advertising  manager  of  the  M.  A.  Pack¬ 
ard  Co.,  Brockton.  Mass.,  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  Packard  shoe.s.  He  succeeds 
Charles  F.  Garniss,  who  has  joined  the 
Dry  Goods  Economist,  New  York. 

-V.  J.  Mbston,  advertising  manager  of 
J.nmes  Butler’s  big  commercial  enter¬ 
prises  in  lioston,  is  in  such  poor  health 
that  he  has  gone  to  a  sanitarium. 

E.  S.  Baucox,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
O.,  vice-pre.sident  and  chairman  of  the 
war  committee  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  addressed  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  Baltimore  Wednesday 
noon  on  “How  Advertising  May  Help 
Win  the  War.” 

Mai'rice  Switzer,  advcrti.sing  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Kolly-Springficld  'fire  Co., 
addre.ssed  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
Y’ork  Wednesday  noon  on  the  subject  of 
“Outdoor  Advertising.” 

Livingston  I..arni5D  left  Thur.sday  for 
Miami,  Fla.,  for  a  five  weeks’  vacation. 

William  G.  Roelker,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Providence  Journal,  has 
been  named  chairman  of  the  publicity 
committee  in  Providence  for  the  third 
Liberty  Ixian.  His  associates  are  Har¬ 
ris  G.  Pearson,  Providence  manager  of 
the  Eastern  Adverti.sing  Agency;  Gor¬ 
don  Schonfarber,  advertising  manager, 
B.  H.  Gladding  &  Co.;  Frank  E.  Dodge, 
of  the  Danielson  Advertising  Agency, 
and  J.  S.  Spranger,  of  Proffitt  & 
Mreher’s. 


Represent  N.  Y.  Tribune  in  West 
Knill-Burke,  Inc.,  Chicago,  represent 
the  New  York  Tribune  in  the  Western 
field. 


Advertising  Agents 


COLLIN  ARMSTRONG.  INC., 
Advertising  and  Sales  Service, 
1457  Broadway,  New  York, 


FRANK,  ALBERT  &  CO„ 
26-28  Beaver  St,  New  York. 
Tel.  Broad  3831. 


HOWLAND.  H.  S„  ADV. 
AGENCY,  INC„ 

20  Broad  St,  New  York. 
Tel.  Rector  2573 


Publishers’  Representative 


CONE,  LORENZEN  ft  WOOD¬ 
MAN. 


Brunawick  Bl<^.,  N.  Y.;  Advtg. 
Bldg~  Chic.;  Gumbel  Bldg.,  Kan¬ 


sas  City. 


Newspaper  publishers  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  have  granted  a  wage  scale  in- 
crea.se  of  $2  per  week  all  around. 

.Machine  operators  receive  an  increase 
of  $1.92  per  week  and  hand  men  $2.40 
per  week.  In  a  contract  to  run  the  pres¬ 
ent  year,  In  Columbus.  Ga. 

The  scale  of  Wlnton-Salem  (N.  C.) 
union  has  i>een  advanced  $2.50  per  week 
for  journeymen  and  $3  for  foremen,  the 
contract  to  be  in  force  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  year. 

The  pay  for  newspaper  work  at  Paw¬ 
tucket.  R.  I.,  is  advanced  $5  per  week 
for  hand  compositors  and  $4  per  week 
for  machine  operator.s.  In  an  agreement 
running  one  year  from  November,  1917. 

Newspaper  publl.shers  of  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass.,  have  granted  voluntarily 
wage  Increases  of  $2  per  week  for  night 
work  and  $1  for  day  work. 


O’FLAHERTY’S  NEW  YORK 
SUBURBAN  LIST 
225  W.  39th  St..  New  York 
Tel.  Bryant  6875 


New  Orleans  States 


Member  Aadit  Barcas  of  (MrcnlaUeoa. 
Sworn  Net  Paid  Clrenlntlon  for  6 
Month*  Ending  Oct.  1,.1917 


38,412  Daily 

We  gaarantea  tba  lerteot  wMta  hooM 
dellrered  eTaning  elrealatloa  In  tha  trada 
territory  of  New  Orleaaa. 

To  reach  a  larga  aeajorlty  at  tha  trad* 
proapeeta  la  tba  local  tarrttory  tha  Statoa 
U  tba  logical  and  acoaomie  aiadm. 

CIrcoIatlon  data  aeat  on  fcqoeat. 

The  8.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL 
AGENCY 

Sola  Foreign  Bepreaoatattvoa 
New  York  Chicago  8t.  Loafo 
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SHOULD  NEWSPAPERS  PROFIT  FROM 
LIBERTY  BOND  ADVERTISING 


The  Question  Was  Discussed  on  Thursday  by  Detroit  Adcraft 
Club,  and  THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  Was 
Asked  to  Express  an  Opinion. 

IN  response  to  a  request  from  a  mcmb«!r  of  the  Detroit  Adcraft  Club,  Tub 
Editok  and  PrBusuws  sulmiitted  to_  the  Club  this  week  a  statement  of  its 
attitude  on  the  subject  of  paid  advertising  by  the  (Government,  as  follows: 
"Should  NewspaiK.'rs  make  a  Protit  out  of  Idlierty  Loan  Advertising?" 

Should  the  mantifacturer  of  unifoi'tns  for  the  soldiers  make  a  profit  out  of 
his  contract  with  the  Government?  The  Government  concedes  that  he  should, 
in.sisting  only  that  it  shall  is-  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit,  and  that  th(^  uniforms 
shall  be  honestly  made  and  conform  to  siwciflcations. 

A  Fair  Profit  Fully  Justified 


The  Following  Newspapers  are  Members  of 

THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 

And  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualified  aud¬ 
itors  .or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  accountants, 
any  and  all  bills,  news-agents'  and  dealers’  reports,  papers  and  other  records 
.:onsidered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show  the  quantity  oi 
circulation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  distributed. 

ALABAMA  MONTANA 

UINBH  . Butte 


The  man  who  makes  uniforms  for  the 
soldiers  has  invested  capital  on  which 
he  must  earn  returns.  He  must  pay 
for  raw  materials,  for  labor  and  for 
overhead.  The  quality  of  his  patriot¬ 
ism  will  be  expressed  in  the  quality  of 
the  work  he  does  for  the  Government, 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  conforms  to 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  his  contract.  If, 
out  of  the  rca.sonable  business  profits 
he  is  able  to  make  from  this  work,  he 
shall  inve.st  a  part  in  Liberty  Bond.s, 
and  donate  a  part  to  the  Red  Cross 
and  other  war  activities,  will  it  be  con¬ 
tended  that  he  is  a  slacker? 

The  newspapers  have  Invested  capi¬ 
tal;  they  pay  for  raw  materials,  labor, 
and  overhead.  They  sell  two  products 
only — the  printed  publication  and  the 
advertising  .space  in  it.  These  are  the 
sole  sources  of  their  revenues.  The 
sale  of  their  advertLslng  space  Is  the 
chief  source.  Few  of  them  make  more 
than  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit  on 
their  investment.  They  are  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  unless  they  can  realize 
a  fair  profit  on  the  sale  of  their  products 
they  cannot  continue  in  business.  In 
this  respect  they  are  on  the  Same  basis 
as  the  manufacturer  of  uniforms. 

But  it  is  of  even  greater  Importance 
to  the  Government  that  the  new.spapers 
should  make  reasonable  profits  than 
that  the  clothing  makers  should.  For 
the  newspapers  do  not  limit  their  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  Government,  tb  the  selling 
of  advertising  .space  and  to  the  Inve.si- 
ment  in  Tdherty  Bonds  and  donations  to 
war  activltle.s.  In  these  matters  they 
go  quite  as  far  as  do  other  patriotic 
people.  But  they  do  not  stop  there. 
They  turn  their  editorial  and  hews 
colums  over  to  the  service  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  without  stint  or  limit.  They 
afford  the  Government  that  constant 
contact  with  the  people,  that  channel 
for  reaching  public  opinion  without 
which  the  President  and  the  officials  of 
the  Administration  could  not  hope  to 
be  understood  and  supported  in  their 
great  tasks. 

The  commodity  which  they  may  .sell 
to  the  Government — advertising  space — 
Is  quite  as  es.sentlal  a  thing  in  winning 
the  war  as  any  other  commodity  which 
the  Government  buys.  The  service 
which  they  give  to  the  Government  in 
helidng  to  win  the  war  is  a  greater 
service  than  it  would  be  pos.slble  for 
any  other  class  of  our  citizens  to  ren¬ 
der. 

THE  NEED  IS  rNDISPI'TED. 

The  Government  does  need  to  use 
<li“l)'ay  advertising  space  in  the  news- 
l>aDers — for  display  advertising  over- 
•old  lioth  of  the  great  issues  of  T.iberty 
I'onds  The  Government,  realizing  this, 
expects  to  use  more  display  space  in 
advertising  the  third  loan  than  in  eith¬ 
er  the  first  or  second  loans.  But  the 
Government  does  not  plan  to  pay  for 
any  of  this  .space — while  they  do  pay, 
without  question,  for  every  other  com¬ 


modity  needed  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  They  rely  upon  the  donations 
of  private  individuals  to  pay  for  the 
space  to  be  used,  as  was  the  policy  in 
the  previous  campaigns. 

The  donations  will  be  made,  the  space 
paid  for,  the  bonds  sold.  For  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  are  determined  to  win  this 
war,  and  If  the  officials  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  insist  upon  following  a  bad  policy, 
an  unsound  policy,  they  will  still  serve, 
.still  support,  the  effort,  knowing  that 
the  result  mu.st  be  accomplished,  what¬ 
ever  fault  there  may  be  in  policies  or 
methods. 

The  Editor  and  Pubusher  has  fought 
a  con.sistent  fight  from  the  first  for  a 
policy  of  paid  advertising  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  objections  to  such  a  pol¬ 
icy  have  .seemed  to  us  to  be  trivial — 
but  they  have  .seemed  strong  and  com¬ 
pelling  to  our  able  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  He  has  felt  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  could  not  buy  adverti.sing  at  all 
unless  it  bought  indiscriminately  from 
everybody  who  might  have  adverti.sing 
to  .sell.  That  plan,  obviously,  has  never 
been  followed  and  could  not  be  adopted 
in  buying  other  war  commodities.  But, 
so  far  as  The  Editor  and  Publisher 
knows,  this  one  con.slderation  has 
.served  to  prevent  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  from  asking  for  an  adequate 
appropriation  for  paid  advertising. 

VVe  want  our  Government  to  right  It- 
.self  in  this  matter  and  we  should  all 
work  to  that  end.  But  we  want,  even 
more,  that  the  forthcoming  i.ssues  of 
I.iii>erty  bonds  shall  be  sold— and  if  we 
must  accomplish  that  end  through  the 
methods  which  seem  best  to  our  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  even  though  we 
dissent  from  his  view  and  deprecate 
bis  policy,  we  must  still  serve  without 
.stint  and  with  loyal  enthusia.sm. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  editors  of  this 
publication  that  the  Detroit  Adcraft 
C^iih  may  perform  a  real  service  to  the 
country  by  going  on  record  In  favor  of 
a  policy  of  paid  advertising  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  and  by  sending  an  appropriate 
re.solution  tft  that  effect  to  the  Pre.si- 
dent,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
chairman  of  the  f'ommittee  on  Public 
Information  and  to  the  Michigan  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  f’ongre.ss. 

There  is  a  growing  impression  that 
it  would  be  possible  for  Mr.  George 
Preel's  Committee  on  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  to  expend,  from  the  funds  at  its 
disposal  for  publicity  work,  adequate 
sums  of  money  for  paid  advertising 
campaign.s.  If  the  Creel  Bureau  has 
not  the  legal  authority  to  make  such 
expenditures,  an  executive  order  could 
confer  such  power,  ju.st  as  the  official 
bulletin  was  established  by  executive 
order.  If  the  President  were  to  be 
made  aware  of  the  sentiment  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  men  and  of  the  business  men 
of  the  country  on  this  subject,  there  is 
every  prospect  that  he  would  respond 
to  that  sentiment. 


HEWS  . Blmintbam 

Average  circulation  for  Not.,  1017,  Dallr  42,3-1(1; 
Sundax,  47,138.  Printed  2.865.884  linea  more 
advertising  than  its  nearest  competitor  in  1917. 


CALIFORNIA 


CXAJfINBR  . Loa  Angaies 

A.  B.  C.  Audit  raparta  abaw  largaat  Morning 
and  Sunday  drenlatloB.  Oraataat  Boma  DoIIt- 
ary. 


MBBCUBZ-BBBALD  . San  Jose 

Post  OIBco  Statamaut  . 11.484 

Mainbar  of  A.  B.  O. 


GEORGIA 


Journal  (CIr.  Da.,  55,687;  Sun.,  67,870 . Atlanta 


ILLINOIS 


HBBALD-NBWS  (Circulation  lO.lMl . Joliet 


IOWA 


SDCCBSarDL  rARHIITO  . Dos  Moines 

Mora  than  800,000  circulation  guaranteed  and 
prOToa  or  uo  pay.  Msmbar  Audit  Bnraan  at 
Olreulatloas. 


LOUISIANA 


TlllBB-PlCATUNB  . Now  Orleans 

MICHIGAN 

PATRIOT  (No  Monday  Iisns)  . Jackson 


Last  OoT.  SUteuwat — Dally,  11.408;  Sunday. 
18,808.  Mambar  A.  B.  O.  and  A.  N.  P.  A. 
Plat  Ratss— Oaa  thna  ads.  00  eania  Inch;  yaarly 
eoatraets,  SO  eeata  laeb;  position  80%  axtra. 


'  MINNESOTA 


TRIBDNR,  Morning  and  Brsnlng. .  .Minneapolis 


MISSOURI 


POST-DISPATCH  . St.  Louis 

Dally  Brenlng  and  Sunday  Morning, 
la  the  only  newspaper  In  Its  territory  with  tbe 
beautiful  Rotogravure  Picture  Section. 

The  POST-DISPATCH  sella  mors  papers  In 
St.  Louis  and  suburbs  every  day  In  tbe  year, 
than  there  are  homes  In  tbe  city. 

Circulation  for  entire  year,  1917: 


Sunday  average . 361.263 

Daily  and  Sunday . 191, .593 


Tbs  following  puMIsbors  gnarantso  drenlatloo 
and  willingly  grant  any  advartlsar  tbs  privilege 
of  a  earufni  and  azbauatlTa  Invastlgatlen. 


ILLINOIS 


SKANDINAVRN  .  Obicago 


GEORGIA 


BANMBR  . Athens 

A  gilt  adaa  aubacriptlan — not  a  mars  drenls- 
iloa  data. 


Aversga  dally  18.781.  Sunday  82.848.  (Or  6 
mootbs  sndlng  April  1,  1917. 


NEW  JERSEY 


JOURNAL  . Bllsabetb 

PRK8S  dHRONICLB  . , . Paterson 

OOURIBR-NRWS  . PlalnBeld 

NEW  YORK 

COURIBR  A  BNQUIRBR  . Bnlfal,, 

IL  PROORBSSO  ITALO-AMRRICANO  —  New 

York. 

. New  York 


Tbs  National  Jawlsb  Dally  that  no  genoral 
advertlssr  sbonld  overlook. 


OHIO 


VINDICATOR  . Youngstown 


PENNSYLVANIA 


TIMBS  . . 


eeOOeeeeeeeeee..  Wi  1  Hll  f  ft- 


TENNESSEE 


BANNER  . NasbvIlU 


TEXAS 


CHRONIOLR . . . . . Honst'di 

Tbs  Cbronlclo  gnaraatoas  a  drenlatloo  of 
43.000  dally  and  81,000  Sunday. 


UTAH 


HRRALD-RRPUBLKGAN  . Salt  lake  Cltv 


VIRGINIA 


DAILY  RBW8-RBCORD  . Harrlaonburk 

Largost  drcnlatloa  of  any  dally  papor  In  tbs 
famous  valley  of  Virginia. 


WASHINGTON 


P08T-I.NTBLUUB.NCEB  . Soattiv 


KENTUCKY 


MASONIC  HOMB  JOURNAL - Lonlavllle,  Ky 

(Jaml-Montbly,  88  to  04  pagea.)  Quaraatead 
largest  drcnlatloa  of  any  Masonic  publication  to 
the  world.  In  axceaa  of  00,000  eoplaa  monthly. 


NEBRASKA 

PRBIB  PRE88B  (ar.  128,884)... 

NEW  YORK 

RORLLKTTINO  DELLA  SBRA... 

. . .  Now  Yer* 

PENNSYLVANIA 

DAILY  DXM(X)RAT  . Jobaatown 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 
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GEORGE  BATTEN,  NOTED 
ADVERTISING  MAN,  DEAD 

(Continued  from  payc  tJ) 
words  were  phrased  with  exactness,  his 
apt  ht'ures  of  speech  constantly  illuiiiiii- 
ed  his  expressions,  llis  Judginciit  was 
good — often  quick — never  shut  against 
argument — and  wlien  his  mind  was 
made  up,  he  acted. 

“With  death  but  one-half  hour  ahead 
of  1dm,  and  speech  reduced  to  a  whisper, 
his  nund  acted  with  its  accustomed  au¬ 
thority  and  alacrity.  His  two  nurses 
were  quietly  discussing  how  best  to  car¬ 
ry  out  his  whispered  request  to  be  mov¬ 
ed  into  a  more  comfortable  position, 
when  they  were  startled  by  his  perfect¬ 
ly  audible  command,  ‘Don’t  talk  about 
it,  do  it.’  His  mind  w'as  never  more 
alive  than  then. 

“His  ambition  (and  he  had  it)  was  to 
do  things — and  more  things  and  bigger 
thing.s — and  do  them  better — and  to  look 
on  our  work  as  carrying  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  a  trusteeship,  as  he  so  often  has 
told  us  all. 

“His  love  for  his  ‘business  family,’  as 
he  called  his  organization,  was  exceed¬ 
ed  only  by  his  love  for  his  Immediate 
family. 

“Sentiment  with  him  was  not  apart 
from  business.  I  fear  that  even  those 
of  us  who  have  been  privileged  to  be 
near  to  him  for  years  have  never  real¬ 
ized  how  often  and  how  deeply  Heorge 
Itatten  has  thought  of  us  Individually; 
how  unselfishly  interested  in  otir  indi¬ 
vidual  selves  and  lives  he  was;  how 
helpful  in  more  ways  than  we  can  trace 
he  has  been  to  us.  He  had  a  human 
understanding.  Probably  it  was  senti¬ 
ment.  .stirring  through  other  menmries 
of  sterner  principles  exercis<-d  in  busi- 
ne.ss,  that  led  one  of  our  organization  to 
so  Is-autifnlly  characterize  fleorge  Batten 
as  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  George  Bat¬ 
ten  Company.  Like  the  flag,  he  always 
led  the  way.  .\nd  leading,  he  foresaw 
death  somewhere  in  life’s  battles  and  de- 
lilierately  prepared  to  perpetuate  beyond 
it  the  bu.siness  house  he  had  built  and 
the  work  he  so  loved. 

“Per.sonally,  I  can  never  pay  due  trib¬ 
ute  to  George  Batten  for  what  I  ow'e  his 
friendship  and  bu.siness  cotmsel;  but 
from  day  to  day,  for  the  rest  of  my  life 
I  shall  try.” 

COMPETITORS  HIS  rRIENDS. 

Not  only  by  his  own  business  asso¬ 
ciates  was  Mr.  Batten  re.spected.  His 
competitors  were  his  friends.  They  ad¬ 
mired  the  traits  of  character  of  which 
his  a-ssociates  speak  and  appreciated  the 
.sterling  qualities  which  made  him  fair 
in  all  his  dealings.  A  number  of  them 
have  expressed  themselves  for  The  Kni- 
TOR  AND  Pt'blisher,  among  whom  are  the 
following: 

Frank  P^e^b^ey,  of  tlie  Frank  Pre^l»rey 
Company,  4.16  Fourth  .Avenue: 

“The  death  of  George  Batten  removes 
from  the  field  of  advertising  activities 
a  man  who  has  been,  throughout  the 
pre.sent  advertising  generation,  one  of 
its  foremoft  and  distinguished  leaders. 
He  did  as  much  as  any  man  to  dignify 
the  business.  His  Influence  has  been 
one  of  the  most  potent  factors  In  lifting 
advertising  from  what  It  wa.s — a  broker¬ 
age  bu.siness  of  lean  conscience  and 
doubtful  standing — to  that  of  a  commer¬ 
cial  profession  In  which  the  Interests  of 


advertisers  have  become  paramount, 
rather  than  those  of  the  agent  or  so¬ 
licitor. 

“George  Batten  will  be  missed  by  a 
large  circle,  but  the  influence  of  his  life 
work  will  remain  as  a  guiding  beacon 
to  many  who  come  after  him.” 

Daniel  M.  Lord,  formerly  senior  part¬ 
ner  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  220  West 
42d  Street,  now  retired: 

“George  Batten  stood  for  the  highe.st 
ideals  in  the  advertising  business.  He 
sought  only  for  high-class  business  and 
placed  it  con.sclentiou.sly,  believing  the 
success  of  his  client  was  synonomous 
with  his  own.  In  years  past  he  worked 
for  the  e.stablishment  of  th6  adverti.slng 
busine.ss  on  the  plane  which  it  now  oc¬ 
cupies.  At  that  time  it  was  looked  upon 
as  .something  of  a  gambling  business. 
He  lived  to  see  it  placed  on  a  plane 
among  the  highest  and  most  esteemed 
of  all  lines  of  business. 

“It  seems  that  he  has  not  lived  to  do 
all  that  he  would  have  done  in  a  longer 
life.  His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
adverti.slng  busine.ss,  and  the  world  is 
poorer  for  his  pa.ssing  on." 

Frank  .Seaman,  of  Frank  Seaman,  Inc., 
461  Kigh'h  Avenue: 

“In  the  death  of  George  Batten  we 
have  lo.st  one  of  the  pioneers  of  .adver¬ 
tising.  He  was  a  meml)cr  of  the  Old 
Guard.  Coming  into  the  field  when  ad- 
verti.sing  was  in  its  infancy,  he  had 
much  to  do  with  establishing  its  idc.als 
and  laying  the  foundation  for  its  per¬ 
manency.  I  knew  him  for  many  years; 
not  Intimately,  but  as  one  business  man 
knows  another  in  the  same  line.  I  am 
glad  of  this  opportunity  of  testifying 
to  his  sound  bu.siness  principles  and  his 
marked  ability  in  the  field  to  which  ho 
devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life.” 

H.  Henry  Douglass,  of  the  Morse  Inter- 
national  .Agency,  449  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue: 

“I  knew  Mr.  Batten  about  twenty-^ve 
years.  When  I  first  came  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  he  was  quite  well  known  as  a  re¬ 
ligious  new.spaper  representative.  He 
wa.s  very  cordially  received  by  my  old 
house,  Pettlngcr  &  Co.  Also,  when  I 
came  to  New  York  as  a  partner  of  Ly¬ 
man  n.  Mor.se,  in  1898,  I  found  Mr.  Bat¬ 
ten  wa.s  well  known  and  highly  respect¬ 
ed  by  everybody,  both  the  advertising 
agencies  and  the  advertisers.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  enjoyed  my  relationship  with  Mr. 
Batten,  becau.se  he  was  a  man  of  a  grreat 
dejil  of  Integrity,  whose  word  could  be 
relied  upon  under  all  circum.stances. 

“tVe  mu.st  all  regret  to  have  him  go. 
since  he  was  a  potent  factor  in  main¬ 
taining  the  proper  influence  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  adv'erti.sing  business.  His  death  will 
be  a  loss  to  the  whole  profe.sslon.” 

F.  F.  DeanP'-  New  York  representstive 
of  the  Vvlie  It.  Tones  Advertising 
Aopnev  118  Fa-it  30lh  Street: 

“It  has  been  my  good  fortune  and 

U.  S.  P.  0.  and  A.  B.  C.  Report 

The  New  Orleans  Uem 

period  endins;  October  1,  1917^ 

Daily  60,756 
Sunday  77,438 
Ayerage  63,2 1 7 


privilege  to  have  known  Mr.  George  Bat¬ 
ten  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  en¬ 
trance  into  the  advertising  field  of  en¬ 
deavor,  many  years  ago.  He  was  from 
the  start,  in  the  higher  sense,  a  credit, 
uninterruptedly  so,  to  the  business  of 
his  adoption, '  and  his  career  and  the 
rapid  rise  to  pronounced  success  attain¬ 
ed  by  the  agency  liearing  his  name  has 
all  along  interested  the  old-timers  and 
the  younger  element  as  well. 

“Mr.  Batten  was  a  dependable,  high- 
class  gentleman  of  much  ability,  and  in 
his  death  the  advertising  world  has  suf¬ 
fered  the  loss  of  a  man  who  doubtless 
contributed  much  in  the  direction  of 
bringing  the  advertising  business  In  gen¬ 
eral  to  its  present  high  standing  among 
the  Important  institutions  of  our  coun¬ 
try  in  any  line  of  activity. 

“The  example  set  by  Mr.  Batten  In  all 
things  is  well  worth  emulating." 

SIX-POINT  LEAGUE  RESOLUTIONS. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Six-Point 
I.K'ague  was  called  when  Mr.  Batten’s 
death  was  announced,  at  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Re.solved,  That  in  the  death  of  George 
Batten,  we,  the  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives  of  New  York,  have  lost  a  sincere 
and  devoted  friend,  and  the  advertising 
profes.slon  an  honorbd  and  respected 
member. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  Mr.  Bat¬ 
ten’s  family  and  to  his  business  a.ssjo- 
<'lates  our  sincere  and  heartfelt  sympa¬ 
thy. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be 
spread  in  full  upon  our  minutes,  and 
that  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  bereaved  fam¬ 
ily  and  to  George  Batten,  Inc. 

The  Six-Point  Ijcague. 

By  Herman  G.  Halstbd,  President. 

Rai.ph  R.  Mullioan,  Seerretary. 

New  York.  Feb.  18,  1918. 


STANLEY  CI.AGUE  PLEASED 


Regards  Mail  Vole  as  Expression  of 
Members’  Confidence  in  Bureau. 
(ftprrial  to  The  EniTon  and  Pcblisreb.) 
rni<'A(x>,  February  20. — “It  seems  to 
me  that  the  splendid  majority  in  favor 
of  the  report  of  the  rate  equalization 
committee  indicates  on  the  part  of  pub- 
li.sher.s,  advertisers,  and  agents,  not  only 
confidence  in  the  committee,  the  board 
of  directors,  and  the  management,  but 


HIGH  LIGHTS  ON  THE  FOREIGN  SITUATION 

The  kind  of  ranlInK  that  appeal!  to  all  atatpsineii  ap.1  anthora  of  Europo. 
claaaet  with  the  tinPod  States  now  In  the  We  handle  more  Important  articles  of  this 
»«irld  war.  dcrcrlptlon  than  any  otter  aaency  in 

Featnre  article,  from  leadlne  soldiers.  America. 

THE  international  NEWS  BUREAU,  INC. 

J.  J.  BOSDAN,  Editor  IB  School  Street,  Boatoa,  Maaa. 


also  an  earnest  de.slre  to  place  the  bu¬ 
reau  in  a  position  where  it  can  perform 
even  greater  service  in  the  future  than 
it  has  in  the  past.” 

This  is  what  Stanley  Clague,  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations,  .said  when  asked  by  The  Edi¬ 
tor  AND  Publisher  what  significance 
could  be  attached  to  the  mail  vote  au¬ 
thorizing  the  membership  rate  lncrea.se. 


Allen  Succeeds  von  Frangstein 
Chicago,  February  21. — Franklin  Al¬ 
len.  a.ssistant  to  O.  von  Frangstein,  chief 
auditor  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions,  who  has  re.signed,  has  been  nam¬ 
ed  to  .succeed  Mr.  von  Frangstein.  Mr. 
Allen  is  one  of  the  able.st  accountants  in 
.America.  He  has  been  with  the  A.  B.  C. 
•since  it  was  started.  Before  going  with 
the  A.  B.  C.  he  was  with  the  Mun.sey 
publications. 


Did  a  talkative  barber  every  say  any¬ 
thing  to  you  that  was  worth  remember¬ 
ing? 


You  cun  miitcpiBlly  Inrroaso  your  mlvortlnlnf 
nH*<*i|it}4  hy  tlm  publication  of  a  aorloa  of 

Anti-Mail  Order  Articles 

Tlipup  articles  are  written  In  an  easy  con- 
vematlotuil.  hntnan  lnterp44t  atyle,  coiiiiH^llina 
flic  iNMulcn**  attention  from  Htart  to  finish. 

Tlio  M.'aII  tirrler  hoiwe  iiietliofiM  are  made  to 
Ht>|o*Hr  rlfllcnloiiR.  their  myaterlona  lure  and 
varie*!  inlMbiidinK  ramlflcatlonH  laid  bare  with' 
out  antaaoiilNm  or  offence. 

Tlume  artlebni  will  cause  favorable  comment 
and  attention  in  the  community;  lirlng  in 
creased  ndA'ertUInir  l>eraiwe  nien’hanta  quickly 
realize  the  value  of  the  publication  of  such 
artlclit*  to  their  bm<ln»*«R :  It  will  therefore 
pHive  the  best  Inventment  y(ui  PA'er  made. 

PHIL  DEAN 

Aator  Court  Building  New  York  City 


nieTimes-Dispatch 

Richmond,  Virginia 

A  five-inch  single  column  adver¬ 
tisement  appearing  every  day  in  the 
year  in  the  Times-Dispatch  will  cost 
$4.20  an  insertion  daily  and  $5.60  an 
insertion  Sunday — a  total  cost  of 
$1,601.60  for  the  year,  which  means 
that  it  costs  to  reach  75%  of  the 
families  in  Richmond  only  about  7 
cents  per  family  per  year. 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

Special  Repreaentativet 

200  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 

People’s  Gas  Building  Chicago 
Mutual  Life  Building  Phila. 


The 

Louisville  Herald 

Kentucky’s  Greatest  Newspaper 

Has  the  largest  net 
paid  circulation  i  n 
Louisville,  Kentucky, 
and  southern  Indiana. 

With  continuous 
monthly  advertising 
gains  extending  over 
the  past  31  months. 

Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation 


PIERRE  C.  STARR 

STARR  SERVICE  CORPS. 

548  Transportation  Bldg., 
Chicago,  IlL 

Specialists  in  cost  systems  for 
Daily  Newspapers  having  over 
10,000  circulation  only,  .'‘.^nd  for 
publishers  opinions. 
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MILLIONS  GIVEN  FOR 
WAR  BY  PAPERS 


$1,600,000  Valuation  Placer!  On  Space 
Donated  by  One  Publisher  Reprrrt* 
int:  to  S.  N.  P.  A. — Won’t  Mr^as- 
urr*  Patriotisini  in  DollarM. 


{Special  to  Tub  Editub  and  ruBUsiiEB.) 

Chattanckxja,  Tenn.,  February  21. — In 
an  effort  to  get  a  concrete  idea  of  how 
far  the  patriotic  editors  of  the  country 
have  given  their  aid  to  the  Government 
in  the  pro.sccution  of  the  war,  the 
Southern  New.spaper  Publi.shcrs  A.sso- 
clation  has  a.sked  a  large  number  of 
newspapers  throughout  the  country 
how  much  space  they  have  devoted  to 
Government  activities.  The  request  was 
for  a  .statement  of  the  volume  of  read¬ 
ing  space  carried,  as  well  as  display  ad- 
verti.slng. 

W.  C.  Johnson,  secretary  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  gives  the  following  result  so 
far: 

tabulation  of  returns  from  248 
newspapers  places  the  value  of  the 
space  given  by  them  to  readers  and  di.s- 
play  adverti.sing  in  the  Interest  of  the 
war  as  $.‘1,997,579.  Reports  from  thirty- 
six  papers  are  not  sufflciently  definite 
to  permit  of  using  the  figures.  The  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  papers  making  returns 
runs  from  5,000  to  60,000  dally. 

"Judging  from  the  report.s,  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  space  given  freely  for  reading 
matter,  if  priced  at  the  lowe.st  rate, 
would  mount  in  value  to  a  .sum  difficult 
to  Ijelleve  or  appreciate,  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  display  advertis¬ 
ing  donated  by  the  papers  or  paid  for 
by  individuals. 

"The  reports  sent  to  us  indicate  that 
many  publi.shcrs  have  made  careful 
mea.suremcnt  of  the  space  donated  from 
April  6,  1917,  to  January  31, 1918.  Others 
have  made  conservative  estimates  for 
this  whole  period  since  the  United 
States  entered  the  war,  ba.sed  upon 
measurements  covering  one  month  or 
more. 

"One  Southern  paper  which  made  ex¬ 
act  measurement  for  the  entire  period 
reports  that  the  value  of  the  space  it 
gave  to  war  assi.stance  is  in  exce.ss  of 
$100,000.  One  large  Western  paper 
reports  that  its  donation,  carefully  mca- 


Who  Is  the 
Right  Man  To  See? 

IIiindiN'ds  of  Millions  of  dollars  are 
spent  annually  for  Publicity. 

Of  course  you  know  that  every  Na¬ 
tional  Advertiser  employs  an  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager  or  Advertising 
Agency  whose  business  is  to  select 
the  proper  medi.a,  and  Is  the  one 
who  signs  the  contract  and  O.K.’s 
the  bills. 

Our  Itiisincss  is  to  tell  you  W'iio’s 
Who.  We  furnish  you  complete  data 
about  every  active  Advertiser  who  is 
operating  throiighout  the  U.  S.  (and 
there  are  thou.s.ands  of  them). 

Tlic  National  Dlrccf<»ry  of  Advertis¬ 
ers  is  Issued  in  loose  leaf  form  and  is 
printed  from  individual  plates  on 
the  day  your  order  is  received,  con¬ 
sequently  right  up  to  date. 

Fvery  Week  we  send  you  a  Special 
liCtter  giving  full  Information  as  to 
changes  that  occur  and  names  of 
new  advertisers  entering  the  field. 
Our  Subscribers,  comprising  the  live 
newspapers,  magazines,  advertising 
agencies,  etc.,  say  that  we  deliver 
the  goods. 

Gan't  we  be  of  service  to  you  ? 

We  will  be  gl.ad  to  furnish  full  in¬ 
formation  or  have  a  representative 
call. 

The  National  Directory  of  Adrertisera 

149  Broadway.  S  near  Bide  .  Naw  York 


sured,  would,  if  paid  for  at  regular 
rates,  aggregate  more  than  $1,600,000. 

“Most  intere.sting,  and  somewhat  sur¬ 
prising,  is  the  report  showing  that 
memb<'rs  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  As.sociation  have  given 
$30,000  worth  of  display  space  to  the 
various  war  causes,  in  addition  to  a 
multitude  of  cartoons  and  page  after 
page  of  reading  matter.  The  only  space 
p.'iid  for  during  the  entire  war  period 
W'as  a  single  page,  ordered  voluntarily 
by  a  private  citizen. 

“In  the  face  of  all  thi.s,”  Mr.  John¬ 
son  concludes,  "Senators  and  Congre.ss- 
rnen  sit  up  nights  trying  to  devise  some 
new  means  for  placing  additional  tax 
burdens  on  newspapers.” 


HARMONY  WILL  BRING 
POSTAL  CHANGE 


Major  Stahlinan  Declares  Newspapers  ('.an 

be  Separated  From  Magazines  I'nder 
Zone  System  If  Publishers 
Work  Together. 

(Sprcial  to  Tub  Editob  and  Pubusiieb.) 

Nashvii.i.k,  Tenn.,  February  20. — Re- 
|)lying  t<i  the  question  of  The  EtUTOR 
AND  Prni,isiiKn  ns  to  what  progress  the 
legi.slatlve  committee  of  the  Southern 
Newsiiaper  Publishers’  .Association 
made  in  the  matter  of  relief  po.stal 
legislation.  Major  E.  B.  Stahlman, 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Nashville  Banner,  said; 

"1  am  not  stirpri.sed  to  find  that  the 
unworkable  and  unjust  provl.slon  of  the 
postal  section  of  the  Revenue  act  pa.ss- 
ed  in  Octol)er  last  Is  producing  grave 
apprehenslon.s.  I  do  not,  -however,  con¬ 
sider  the  repeal  or  postponement  of  this 
provision  probable  unless  the  que.stlon 
la  met  in  a  spirit  of  fnirne.ss  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

".\n  amendment  to  .separate  news- 


More  Th^n  Double 
All  the  Others 

Tn  Tamiarv  The  New  York  Times 
published  47,474  lines  of  hook  and 
periodical  advertisements.  16,992  lines 
more  than  in  Tamiarv,  1917,  and  more 
than  double  the  volume  of  all  other 
New  York  morning  newspapers  com¬ 
bined. 

The  New  York  Times  is  read  by 
more  book  buyers  and  hook  lovers 
than  any  other  newspaper  in  the 
world. 

The  Boston 
Evening  Record 

gained  in  every  advertising 
elassification  last  year.  Only 
two  other  Boston  papers 
showed  gains  over  1916. 

Circulation,  .50,000  net  paid. 


Member  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations 


Eastern  Representative 

I.  A.  Klein 

New  York 


papers  from  magazines,  with  rates  un¬ 
der  the  zone  sy.stem,  based  on  cost  of 
transportation  according  to  distance, 
with  rea.sonable  overhead  charges  add¬ 
ed,  can  be  passed.  This  is  what  South¬ 
ern  and  the  Western  new.spapers  rep- 
re.sented  by  my  committee  stand  for. 

“We  favor  a  bill  which  will  produce 
this  result  and  thus  relieve  the  news- 
p.apers  of  the  unjust  Imputation  that 
they  arc  .seeking  a  bounty,  or  a  subsidy 
from  the  Government. 

“If  new.spapers  generally  will  co¬ 
operate  in  this  effort  success  will  be 
practically  a.ssured.  Otherwise  the  op¬ 
pressive  provision  of  the  act  passed  In 
October  last,  and  which  becomes  effec¬ 
tive  July  1,  1918,  will  stand,  and  thus 
not  only  piini.sh  recalcitrant  newspaper 
publi.shers,  but  cripple  those  who  are 
ready  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  a  conciliatory  spirit  and 
upon  an  equitable  basis.” 


F.ilitor  Dead  at  82 
Wii.MiNCTON,  N.  C..  February  20. — 
Major  William  H.  Bernard,  founder  of 
the  Wilmington  Star,  is  dead  after  a 
short  illness,  aged  eighty-two. 


The  Home  Newspaper 

In  claMRlflcatinnK  of  arlrertlnlns  which 
have  the  frrcatcat  api>oal  to  the  home-~de- 
imrtmont  atorwi,  women**  apcclaltT  ahop*. 
ttoot*  nn<l  «hoc*  and  foodHtnff* — The  New  York 
Rvcnliiff  Mall  t^howod  a  decided  train  for 
the  pant  month  of  December  over  the  same 
month  for  1916. 

THE  GAIN 

Department  Store*  19.017  llnea 

Women**  Spe<’laUy  Shop*  4.W6  line* 

Foodstuff*  8.9tt  line* 

Hoot*  and  Shoe*  1,699  line* 

Till*  substantiate*  our  claim  that  the 
advertiser*  more  and  more  are  convincing 
themaelve*  The  Evening  Mall  ha*  a  areater 
pnrchaslna  power  per  unit,  than  any  other 
New  York  evening  paper  and  that  It  ta  a 
home  newspaper. 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail 


The 

PITTSBURG  PRESS 
Ha*  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

I.A.  KUEIN.  Meiropolilaa  Tower,  N.  Y. 
John  Glatt,  People*  Cat  Bldg.,  Queage 
PerelKii  Advertiiint  ReprnentatiTM 


CARTOONIST 

BUSHNELL 

is  now  working  for  us  again.  His  un¬ 
surpassed  draughtsmanship  is  known 
to  all.  Write  for  proofs  of  his  new 
cartoons.  The  best  yet. 

Central  Press  Ass’n 

World  Bldg.  Frederick  Bldg. 

New  York  Qeveland 


Readers  Decide 

— The  HABIT  of  appreciation 
shows  in  circulation  gains. 

Get  the  features  that  have 
WON  the  biggest  audience. 

Ltt  uj  tend  you  tamptes  of  our  col¬ 
ored  eomiet,  daily  and  Sunday 
Paget  in  black  and  eolort. 

New.spaper  Feature  Service 

M.  KOENIGSBERG,  Manager 
37  waar  sfrm  ar.,  Naw  Yoaa 


OBITUARY  NOTES 

Edward  P.  Hughes,  for  many  years 
circulation  manager  of  the  Wheeling 
(West  Va.)  Regi.ster,  died  recently  at 
the  age  of  fifty-six. 

W.  .V.  Lee,  well  known  Washington 
and  Montana  newspaper  man,  most  re¬ 
cently  publisher  of  the  Hartline  (Wash.) 
Standard,  died  recently  at  Spokane, 
Wa.sh. 

Marshall  Preston,  publisher  of  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Sunday  Free  Press,  the 
.second  Sunday  paper  publi.shed  In  the 
United  States,  died  at  his  home  in  that 
city  Tuesday  at  the  age  of  seventy-one. 


Does  a  “scare  head”  ever  f-lghtcn 
anylKHly?  Hasn't  siijicr-type  li.st  its 
distinctive  punch  through’  the  practice 
of  u.sing  it  in  connection  with  trivial,  as 
well  as  with  Important  news? 


fn  the  Northweat 

The  Daily  News 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis 

with  a  combined  circulation  of 

155,000 

with  not  a  single  copy  dupli- 
cated  is  the  best  and  simplest  18c 

way  to  cover  the  Twin  Cities  per  line 
and  adjacent  territory.  ______ 

C.  D.  BERTOLET 

General  Advertiaing  Manager 

Boyce  Building  Chicago 


Wilder  and  Buell 

Newspaper  Features  and 
Advertising  copy 

225  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


We  spend  more 
than 

$500,000 

per  year  to  produce  the  features 
which  have  created  the  greatest 
newspaper  following  in  the  world. 

“Hearst's  Features  Always  Lead** 

Write  for  booklet. 

**Half  Million  Dollar  Feature  Service*’ 


The  International  Feature  Service 

729  Seventh  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


UNITED  PRESS 

Serves  mere  afternoon  and 
Sunday  papers  than  any 
other  press  association  in 
the  world.  Build  your 
paper — 

“By  UNITED  PRESS” 

316  World  Building,  New  York 
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The  Editor  Publisher  for  February  2S,  1918 


IJVE  TOPICS  DISCUSSED 
BY  OUB  KEADEKS 

{Vn4rr  tkig  captitm  $koH  print,  each 

ictfk.  lettrr$  from  onr  rra4cr$  on  tnbjecia  of 
intfrfut  Cftnn*rt(d  irith  ntvifpapcr  puhlUikinff 
and  admtitunp.  Any  publinher  vho  drtirft 
help  in  tkr  solution  of  kia  problrma,  or  urko 
pron<>«fnrr</  t<«tr<i  on  any  aubfert  conneeUd 
the  husiniss.  in  inttt*d  to  (ymtrihutc  to 
tkin  rolumn.  H>  arc  cimpd’nt  tkat  $uck  a  eoU 
nnin  con  kr  mod*  of  great  value  tkrouffk  Ike  ro- 
opt  ftition  of  our  rtadrrn.  El*.  I 

\ii  \il\**rliM*r\  ^  i«’w 

'lini  E|iii<>u  Pi  iti.iHiirn  : 

It  ift  r<olt>'  lo  |Im>  <*f 

\lr.  I ill  >'vMr  of  tiH>  !Mli,  In  Uin 

•  «*ti  llii*  f«*r  nnl 

iiiH'U'  Ut  iIm*  .<k)i iinth  1»>  Mr.  M<-KiniH‘f  ns  n 

wf  tin*  Sti  Point  1.^  ricni*.  Il«‘  ; 

'It  iH  an  liii|M*»iCoii  ii|*oii  |»iibUrili<r»  U*  n^iiiitii« 
lliat  It  r**«4'Jir«‘^  tin*  inrtiM'in'i*  <»f  n  (liir«i  |iaity 
I  Dm*  Six  Point  la^ifcu*'!  to  iii:*k(>  AincricuD  ih'Ww 
iih-ri  tdtrUfttr. ‘ *  Why  «lo*‘sii'l  ii«* 
ui3««ri i«!tn;  witlnnit  tii**  third  imrty?  Why  do 
ixilihKiMTu  hid  f«*r  imiuty  or  cdty  n  iviTtlniiiic  at 
lo  4*T  o'lit.,  or  of  tliHr  local  rato  for  a 

of  a  year,  and  Umu  damn  tholr  ndn'c 
HMiiathc  nliiH  third  party )  for  •‘tiiii;  an 

o<-<-M*>l«  iial  lift  for  tin*  iioV4<riinH>nt  ? 

Do  want  it-allw  nalUi*  how  tinndi  hpanf 

tlH‘  adiiTlUcr  Ilf:  rhiNTfiitly  Into  the  |>A<k- 

<-t^  of  till*  )aihlj>oh«  rK  lu  tin  Ir  elTort  to  do  their 
hit 'r  iinvf  tlie>  n‘a<l  >our  c'olumns  In  whleb  you 
Iia%«‘  i>lioMn  lli«.>  apare  cuntrihuti*<n  I  kD<>w. 
Mr.  Editor  and  P<it*li'»lier.  that  yon  have 
Ihm'Ii  ndvtHHtliiK  the  iki;  of  neWMpa|H*r 
hv  thi'  4io\ornn;ent  In  the  f1  latlns  of  Ita 
h*Mti4.  tint  ha>e  )oii  taken  Into  deration  tin 

h  in;i«-ranieni  of  ^indi  |*nl»Hslierii  a?*  Il»e  afon*- 
iiioiilione  I.  for  liiRl.iin***,  if  In*  falUd  to  gel  what 
he  thought  wati  hU  xharel'  Would  there  not  he 
a  rippa*  in  I’h*  Mih'oth  rt*'W  of  wb<»l4*-heart»**lnei**t 
that  ban  featured  the  ieMiing  of  tlnw  leind?*? 

While  i  ihni't  know.  1  NhI  oatlNtleil  Uiat  very 
l«*w  of  tJie  rej  lieh  to  Mr.  M«*Kiiim-y'»  app»  al  >.how 
tla*  >«aine  f»pirit.  or  i>uh.i*>herM  ar**  not  what  I 
hav«*  aina^H  bclitvcd  tlwni  to  Im*.  J.  ti.  Ham. 


The  Kighl-<!oluniii  ISewhpaper 

The  Kljrti  Dally  t'^nirlHr, 

Klton,  111.,  E<hnuiry  !».  IPIK. 

*1  iiij  Kfiiioi:  AM»  PuniaaiiKH: 

I  note  III  «*iie  of  your  a  «*<niimiini<*ntloti 

fioiii  Mr.  Burr  K.  Steveiia.  of  the  Hpldg**jiort 
p.mt.  rehiliiig  Ih*w  that  iieWK|miH‘r  and  the 
I'eh-ur  iu  and  Sunday  PioM  mIko  <rf  that  elty,  imd 
iiiei •vi'Mfl  it^  nir.  froni  7  to  S  cadunins  l>y  adoiK- 
iiig  l•«•nl  iioMtsure  insh'nd  of  13-ein. 

He-  Elgin  Daily  t^nirier  went  to  H  cadunina 

IJ  « hit  ill  OctolM^r.  IhD*.  lN‘ing  iindaildy  the 
lir«*l  ntW'«4m;B*r  oijtalde  <*f  the  SiTipia*  organi' 
tMti'ii  to  ado|>i  thiM  Kix*-. 

ViHi  will  r*MaU  that  at  that  rime  the  price 
of  n*  WM  |^r:ll^  waa  Jumping  akywanj  every 
month  and  th.it  iiewsp»|aTa  wldidi  had  i^mlrai-U 
evpiiing  w'Te  iMiiig  luTind  out  ini  the  oia’n 
inaiktd  to  huy  where  they  <'ouId  'Hie  (.>Kirier 
w.iM  tiiHde  an  or|lnin  hy  the  anle  of  tin*  mill 
w  III  di  had  Im  eii  >>ui«fd>iiig  thia  iiewapainn*  f<»r  a 
gnat  maii>  yeara  prevUiUM,  and  foini  I  dlflieultj 
ill  getting  |»Hp^  at  any  i>rlre. 

oiir  eireulati‘»n  and  advertising  w«t»-  laith 
>tia<U].v  iiiereaaing  and  we  did  iH»t  know  how 

we  <tHild  i*«»ii««*rve  new'a  |trint  without  injuring 
tie*  <|ualiiy  of  our  newM|m|i»T.  A  few  featur»f* 
were  di'iiauiHid  with  and  ihwh  atoriea  were 
lH»il«d  to  a  miuimuni.  luit  the  amount  of  a(»H<*e 
havefl  ill  fhift  way  wan  <i»ni|KinitiveIy  anuill. 

\  y«Hr  or  two  |*reviouK.  wlien  ttH're  waa  a 
gtieial  ni«>\e  in  thia  dir«*<*ilon.  we  had  trii-d 
to  figiin  out  MiiiM*  way  of  gidng  to  s  eoluintiH 

li  •uttiiig  our  noMsure  from  E*  to  ‘uns 

hut  found  liiat  tld^  wa«  tiieeliaiiieally  iiii|MiH 
%ihh-.  WImhi  we  foiimi  tii.'it  w*-  had  to  wave 
|n,M*r  hy  iimk  iig  in>Tta*Md  !*|Ni<'e  we  deeidiM 
fliiit  tie-  etit*tg**n'>  \v<Hild  Jiist.fy  us  in  adopt¬ 
ing  in  Msiire  which  we  did  hy  using  h- 

l*4nt  rules  niel  %  inch  margin,  ax  4id  .Mr. 


The  McClure  Method 

tiur  fenturea  are  Kold  on  Individual  merit. 

Any  aervlc**  lUiy  he  ordered  atngly. 

fills  MEANS; 

Itie  grreatt'iit  (lOMiible  variety  from  wblcb 
to  «-l*0(»we 

Til*  .ubnilt'lnc  of  oarti  fraturo  to  7oar 
.iirn  rdllorlal  juilgmeiit. 

!!>»  opimrtanlty  to  oitJor  a  bwlKot  oon- 
.latinit  onij  of  what  7ou  want. 

A  matorlal  radni-tloa  froaa  IndWMiial 
prl.'oa  on  btidarta. 

It'nti*  u$  101  tamolet  of  our  Bun4o»  Cot- 
ortO  comtri.  daUp  comir§,  women',  tea- 
turr.,  bedtime  etortee,  detion,  o.e. 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 
120  Went  32nd  Street,  New  York  City 


.stevena.  However,  we  uaed  wet  mata  and  found 
rlwit  tiny  answered  our  (iur|)0we  fully  aa  well 
aa  tlm  dry  mat. 

'Hh*  flmt  Ifutiio  was  Monday,  October  Id.  1016. 
We  learmsl  a  fi'W  days  later  tbat  tbe  Olnclnoati 
iNmt  and  wvithI  othera  of  the  Scrlppa  TiCague 
had  Ih*(  n  12-<'in  moaann*  for  aeverml  yenn. 

We  w<vs-  tidd  that  we  would  have  trouble  with 
tmtlonal  advertialng.  aa  ao  murb  of  tMa  copy 
Is  ill  phite  or  mat  form,  but  bad  no  difficulty 
whatev«T  <Hi  lliia  eisire  and  haven*t  loat  a  idngle 
piets*  of  «s>py  aa  a  rewult  of  tlM‘  change.  If  a 
cut  will  lad  stand  almvlng.  we  fake  care  of  It 
liy  niiining  it  In  the  gutt<*r. 

S4‘ienil  otluf  iHW s|ia|M>ra  in  fhla  aewtion  have 
toilowe«|  <Mii-  le.ol,  notably  in  tlah^lairg  ami  Mo¬ 
line.  III. 

Ill  «Hir  op.iiioii  th«‘  12-etii  iiuwaure  with  7- 
l«iiiit  fact',  sin-h  as  we  iiee.  iiuik«^  for  legildllty 
hhI  priMliits^  iiiiproMsl  m  wm  and  advortiaiing  dla- 

phi> 

.\<ss»iiiiiig  to  li*Kts  whieh  have  l>een  made,  12- 
t  in  rsdnmii  me«iHurt>  with  7  ladnt  liody  type  la 
Mi-dir  to  read  than  Eheiii  meaHiite.  A  12-eni 
(siliimn  is  sahl  to  Ih'  Just  the  widHi  tliat  tbe 
iioriMil  e>e  tan  trace  tmek  and  fewth  without 
f;itigiN'. 

thir  (sihimii  huiglli  la  22  inebea,  and  It  ia 
our  opinion  that  the  ayninwtry  of  our  (lage  has 
Usui  lm|»rovtsl  liy  the  additional  prlnbsl  aiirfaoe 
ell  tile  Katiic  xlx«‘  aU-et.  ^ 

rile  Maying  in  iiewa  print  was  great. 

We  ditl  not  increaae  the  aiie  of  oar  sheet. 
.11  faii.  we  tsHild  not.  Imt  we  were  enabhsi 
tt*  tarry  additional  iiewa  matter  and  additional 
advert iNing  without  an  iiirreeae  in  the  number  of 
|Mg*s<.  Tw'elve  |Mig«*M  S  (sdumoa  gave  us  1)6 
tsdiiiiiiis.  while  U'fore  with  tlm  7  wlurnna  W’e 
liH<l  hut  M.  giving  UH  m*arly  two  additional 
ItHgex  w*'itliotrt  any  Incri'aM*  In  stm^k. 

'Hie  change  waa  n^ally  our  salvation  at  the 
rime  when  tin*  crisis  was  ii(M»n  us.  and  while 
wo  made  it  with  sonu*  little  fear.  It  has  provcsl 
►o  a>lviiiitag»siuK  to  us  from  e^ery  standiadnt 
that  we  arc  glail  wc  wer»*  f^wi-ed  to  it. 

Fk.^nk  I*.  Hanakin, 

tlenenil  Manager, 
i  Ih*  Courier  l^ilillshing  Comiiatiy. 

I'l.AN  A.  A.  C.  W.  CONVENTION 

l.leM>ell\n  K.  I’ratt  to  Reniaiii  in  San 
Franricro  Until  After  Mertinn. 

I.lcwollyn  K.  Pratt,  chairman  of  the 
national  proKramim*  emninittee  of  the 
As.sociated  AdverfisinR  t  itiliK  of  the 
World,  which  is  constructing  the  pro- 
gramnic  for  the  Sail  Francisco  advertis¬ 
ing  convention.  July  7  to  11,  will  act 
as  convention  secretary  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  remaining  in  San  Francisco  until 
after  the  convention.  Mr.  Pratt  went 
to  San  Francisco  several  weeks  ago  for 
pcr.siinal  reasons,  and  when  the  execu¬ 
tive  I'ommittee  of  the  Association  found 
he  would  l>e  there  during  mo.st  of  the 
time  iviiuired  to  act  as  convention  sec- 


DOMINATES 


lu  Held  to  purebaalDg  ablUtr 
prr  family  ami  yet  at  lowaat 
adTiTtialnf  coat  per  tboaaand. 

“TO-DAY’S  HOUSEWIFE” 

GEORGE  A.  McClellan 

Mmnmp^r 

%  •rk 


pnaburg  Btatiatri| 

with  iiroprr  condition.s  seldom,  if 
ever,  fails  its  duty  to  its  adver¬ 
tisers. 

WALLACE  G.  BROOKE 
Brunawick  Building,  New  York 

THE  FORD-PARSONS  CO.. 
Peoplea  Goa  Building,  Ckieago 

H.  C.  ROOK, 

Real  Eatatc  Trntt  Building,  Pkiladelphia 


retary,  he  was  asked  to  perform  this 
service,  which  H.  E.  Myers,  former  con¬ 
vention  secretary  gave  up  when  he 
Joined  the  Erwin  &  Wasey  Company,  of 
Chicago,  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Pratt  is  in  dally  touch  with  the 
convention  board  of  the  Adverti-sing 
('■lub  of  San  Francisco,  of  which  Frank 
H.  Abbott,  jr..  Is  chairman.  He  has 
est.-itilished  headfjuarters  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 


WEDDING  BEM-S 

l{us.Hell  (hsMirtch.  city  editor  of  the 
Sticlhynlle  ( Iiid.)  Hepublican,  and  Mias 
Fram-es  Ia  Verne  Stafford,  of  that  city, 
will  Is-  married  in  the  spring,  according 
to  an  announcenumt  made  a  few  duy.s 
ago. 

tjeorge  Hamhictoii,  of  tiie  Canadian 
l*ress  Hureatt,  at  Ottawa,  was  married 
on  Monday  last  at  St.  Thomas,  Ont.. 
to  Miss  Ik'.ssie  J.  McKenna,  who  for  the 
pa.st  year  has  been  director  of  the  food 
wctlon  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Commis- 
.sion,  Ottawa. 

"Poor  luit  hone.st”  usually  means 
honest  hut  lacking  in  thrift,  enterprise, 
and  Indu.stry. 


Food  Medium 

of 

New  Jersey 

Trenton  Times 

A.  B.  C. 

2  c - 12c  Per  Week  i 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
20  Fifth  Avrnue  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Have  You  Ever  Thought 

Mr.  Advertiser 

of  the  wonderful  possibilities,  open  to  you, 
through  the  use  of  tffe  only  morning  news- 
pa\>er  in  a  city  of  nearly  a  million? 

(Zlilt  Betroit  :fxtt  ^ressi 

"IfSektfsa'a  Orootmt  Jfowspepsr.** 

offers  you  just  this  opportunity. 

VERREE  *  (Fsraiga  i  New  York 

CONKLIN 


The 

Pittsburgh  Post 

ONLY 
Democratic 
Paper  In 
Pittsburgh. 

CONE.  LORENZEN  *  WOODMAN. 
Spsdsl  RepresentativM 
New  Yerk.  Detroit.  Ksaass  City.  Chtcago 


Buffalo  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Publisher 

**Tho  oely  Bufoie  eewspaper  ikel  ooe- 
tors  its  adverlisiag  columns  Many  of 
our  advertisers  use  aur  columns  esclutive- 
ly.  The  above  is  <ma  of  the  many  raa- 
tons  tvhy.** 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C 

Foreifn  Adnertuing  Repreeeutat.vei 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
aaa  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Buildin. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


The  Evening  Star 
with  one  edition  daily, 
has  a  greater  circu¬ 
lation  inWashington, 
D.  C. ,  than  that  of 
all  the  other  Wa.shing- 
ton  papers  combined. 


The  EveningNews- 
paper  Leads 

Leading  Evening  Newspapers  the 
type  of  THE  BALTIMORE  NEWS 
are  the  popular  advertising  mediums 
in  practically  every  big  city,  because 
they  reach  the  buying  class  in  their 
homes  at  a  time  when  there  is  the 
leisure  and  desire  for  reading  news 
as  well  as  advertising. 

In  Baltimore  it’s  THE  NEWS 
first  for  the  most  and  economical  re¬ 
sults.  Ask  your  local  dealer. 


The  Baltimore  News 


Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circutmliong 

Net  Daily  Circulation  January,  1918,  100,189 
GAIN  overaame  period  1917,  21,550 


DAN  A.  CARROLL 
Eaatern 
Repreaentative 
Tribune  Bidg. 
New  York 


J.  E.  LUTZ 
Western 
Representative 
First  Nat.  Bk. 
Bldg.,  Chicago 


The  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle 

New  York  City  s 
Only  Three  Cent 
Daily  Newspaper 

Circulation  Largely 
Increased 

To  Advertisers: — 

The  population  of 
purchasing  power  in  the 
great  home  Borough  of 
Greater  New  York 
(Brooklyn)  can  be  profit¬ 
ably  reached  with  the 
help  of  The  Eagle. 

Brooklyn’t  and  Long  Idland’t 
Repretentative  newdpaper 
for  over  76  years 


The  Kditor  iS;  Publisher  for  PehriKirif  /IHS 
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NKWSPAFER  WORK  IN 

EAR  OFF  A  US  I  R  ALI  A 

iContinunl  from  pnuc  11)  i 

Mnriiiii);  KroiiinK  \V4<4‘kt>’ 
IMilHTM.  )M|N*rX.  |»:t|N*rK. 

(1)  N’^'Wh  i**Ulori*  i'X‘ 
chisivt'ly  oniploj’tMl  ak 

Hiirh  .  ffiO.oo  $.'».*!  Uo  .... 

MO  K/tltl«r  ln  rhUf  of 
iTiTkl)  ju'mpiior 
•U'ulinK  with  AKrUMil- 
turf*,  Uorticiilturo, 

HUOUif.iC,  BD<1  onli* 

DAr>  riirr<*nt  nows  of 

the  WtH'k  .  .... 

Cl)  Hiib-o(Iltor  of  <Ut- 

to  .  |4j.r»o 

<4|  i><*AiU*r  wrItorK  $ii0.uu  $4r».iMi  .... 

(o)  Uhlff  f«iib'0<Mtor 
wlK»rf*  no  DfMVH  (hII- 
tor  or  chlof  of  Ataff 

Ia  iMiipio/fMi  .  iriU.iM*  .... 

Ml)  <MUef  AUb-iNlltor 
whore  nows  <»r 

I'hiof  of  Ktuff  Ia  ein* 

rloytd.  but  uut  bothfCo.lMi  $:>«». ih»  - 

(7)  Ciidof  Aub  f‘ditor 
whort*  lK)th  nowA  f*fU* 
tor  (in  I  chief  of  MtiiflT 

are  einployifl . fr»0.00  $45. <M)  .... 

(S)  firat  AHKlHiaiit 

Hiib-filltor  .  l.'iO  mt  $45. (Ml  - 

(b)  Hiib-oflltor  of  ore* 
nluK  editioD  of  morn¬ 
ing  .  $47. 5U  ....  .... 

( ill)  C!aiM»l&eil  Jour- 
nalUU : 

(a)  Seniors  ....  $40.00  $:i7.r»0  .... 

tb»  (ieneralB  ...  $55.00  $55. .50  .... 

(o)  Juuiora  ....  $55.00  $55. .50  .... 

Kates  for  cadets  (t>ersons  who  are  in 
training  for  journalism  but  who  have 
not  had  three  years’  experience)  were 
llxed  as  follows  for  all  newspapers,  in 
all  States: 

Kirst  year  .  $7.50  a  week  * 

Second  year  ....  12.50  a  week 

Third  year  .  16.25  a  week 

Now,  the  foregoing,  to  the  American, 
requires  a  hit  of  explanation,  'rhe  news 
editor  corresponds  to  the  person  of  the 
.siime  title  in  an  American  oltice,  though 
the  rank  in  Australia  is  relatively  low¬ 
er.  A  sub-editor  is  a  copy  reader,  but 
with  greater  responsibilities  in  gauging 
news  values.  The  chief  of  staff  Is  the 
.sjtme  as  our  city  editor.  A  leader  writer 
is  an  editorial  writer. 

What  the  award  amounted  to,  in  ef- 
f<‘ct,  was  about  a  $5  a  week  increase 
for  all  grades  of  the  clas.sified  staff.  The 
principal  point  in  dispute  had  to  do 
with  the  proportions  of  the  three  grades 
— .senior.s,  generals,  and  junlor.s.  (Irad- 
ing,  it  should  be  understood,  is  i)urely 
for  the  purpo.se  of  tlxing  rates  of  pay; 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  relative  ex¬ 
perience.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a 
proprietor  from  hiring  an  inexperienced 
man  and  paying  him  $40  a  week;  the 
man  so  hired  would  become  immediately 
a  ".s<‘nior”  reporter  on  the  l)asis  of  his 
pay.  The  new.spaper  workers  contended 
that  the  work  of  getting  out  a  news¬ 
paper  is  such  that  at  least  three-llfths 
«>f  the  cla.s.silied  staff  (speaking  gen¬ 
erally,  reporters  and  sub-editors)  have 
duties  that  warrant  a  wage  on  morning 
papers  of  $40  a  week  and  on  evening 
papers  of  $37.50.  The  proprietors  con¬ 
tended  that  there  is  not  enough  work 
tif  this  top-notch  character  to  justify 
I>aying  the  "senior”  wage  to  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  staff.  Their  quarrei 
was  not  so  much  with  the  wage  as  with 
the  number  of  men  that  the  claimants 
a.s.serted  were  entitled  to  it. 

The  difference  between  one-fifth  and 
three-fifths  "seniors"  meant  several 
thousand  pounds  yearly  to  each  of  the 
metropolitan  newspapers.  Except  in 
the  ca.se  of  one  or  two  of  the  smaller 
paper.s,  no  question  was  raised  by  the 
j)roprietors  as  to  their  ability  to  bear 
the  increas»“s;  indeed,  no  such  ques¬ 
tion  could  have  been  legitimately  rai.sed, 
for  the  leading  newspapers  of  Australia 
are  known  to  Ite  highly  profitable. 

(7'o  br  concluded  next  week.) 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  ten  cents  per  Itne,  each  insertion. 
Count  six  uHtrds  to  the  line.  For  those 
unemployed,  not  to  exceed  50  words, 
two  insertions  FHEE. 

Circulation  Manager 

l>o  you  need  a  clrcuhition  manager’.’  1 
will  1m*  in  a  iMtsltion  to  acc-pt  a  po.si- 
tlon  in  three  we.‘ks.  Seven  years  on 
one  iNiiM*r,  thris*  year.s  on  another, 
doubled  circulation,  Is-st  results  from 
(•arrier.s.  .\Iarrie<l,  28,  one  chikl.  I’re- 
fer  work  in  We.stern  Ktate.s.  .Vddress 
K.  158,  care  of  Editor  and  I’lddisher. 

Sporting  Editor 

wants  ch;inge  in  So\ith-Southwe.st.  In¬ 
timate  knowlc*<lge  all  sports  and  ability 
to  create  following.  Defernsi  draft 
chus.silication.  .Vddress  II.  159,  caiv  of 
I'kiitor  and  Publisher. 

Editorial  Assistant 

New  York  woman  experienced  in  edit¬ 
ing,  advertising  promotion,  and  pub- 
lii'ity  .seeks  metropolitan  job.  llighe.st 
ciaslential.s.  Addre.ss  15.  160,  care  of 

Editor  and  Pitblisher. 

Ecaturc  Writer 

Experiems'd  writer  de.sin's  to  arrange 
with  publisher  for  stories  of  travel  in 
-America  and  stoiles  on  other  snbject.s. 
.\ddr(*sa  It.  157,  care  of  Editor  and 
Publish(>r. 

Newspaperman 

30,  with  .seven  years’  experience,  looking 
for  o|)ening.  College  man.  Held  po¬ 
sitions  of  city,  telegraph,  sporting,  antt 
State  e<litors  in  city  of  KtO.OOO  and  coi)y 
desk,  assignment  reporter.  !ind  police 
repoi-l«>r  in  city  of  800,000.  Kesigne<l 
last  position  to  enter  draft  army  but 
failed  to  pass  examination.  -\<ldress 
It.  161,  care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Newspaperman 

-Are  you  repre.sented  in  South  America? 
Practical  newspaper  man  with  advertis¬ 
ing  ability  Jind  powerful  connection  in 
I-atin  America  will  look  after  ymir  In¬ 
terests.  Addre.ss  n.,  153,  care  of  Editor 
and  Publisher. 


Pictorial  (iravure  Editor 

Caitable  New  Y’ork  city  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor  with  expert  knowledge  of  news 
|)hotographs,  is  open  for  proposition 
from  newspaper,  magazine  or  adverti.ser 
to  handle  rotogravure  news  pictorial 
.section.  Samples  of  previous  work 
available.  Host  of  references.  Addre.ss 
H.  152,  care  of  Etlitor  and  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager 

thoroughly  familiar  with  all  branches  of 
the  circulation  department,  flood  pro¬ 
motion  and  organizer,  with  original 
ideas.  Age  36.  Address  15.  155,  care  of 
Editor  and  Publisher. 

Business  or  Advertising 
Manager 

Wanted  by  live,  wideawake,  hustling, 
and  producing  young  married  man,  who 
has  had  twelve  years'  actual  experience 
in  business  and  advertising  department, 
and  knows  how  to  take  a  proposition 
and  make  good,  or  would  act  as  assis¬ 
tant.  Want  to  make  quick  change,  now 
assi.stant  advertising  manager  dally, 
town  more  than  hundred  thousand. 
Highest  class  reference.  What  have  you 
to  offer?  Addre.ss  H.,  137,  care  of  Editor 
and  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  tiventy  cents  per  line.  Count  six 
nxurds  to  the  line. 

I'clcgraph  Editor 

exiM*rienced  in  handling  the  full  lea.s<*d 
wire  report  of  the  .\.s.s«M'iated  Press. 
.'4tate  age.  cx|M'rience  and  .salary  ex¬ 
pected  in  first  letter.  Press  (lazette, 
Pontia<*.  Mi<*h. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

.Advertisements  under  this  claJisifiea- 
tion,  thirty  cents  per  line.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 

Live  F'-ditor 

wanted  with  about  $25,000  to  inve.st  in 
con.solidatlon  of  two  evening  papers  in 
prosperous  We.stern  city  of  20,0(t0.  Ad¬ 
dress  M.  163,  care  of  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


M  I  S  C  E  L  L  A  N  E  O  U  S 

Advi-rtisenients  under  this  elassificn- 
tion,  tu'cnty  cents  per  line.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 


Industrial  Writer 

experienced  advertising  producer,  with 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  South  and 
its  people,  would  represent  Eastern  or 
West<*rn  periodical  in  South,  headciuar- 
tera  in  Atlanta.  Salary  based  on  actual 
.s<*rvlce.  Highest  class  te.stimonals.  Ad¬ 
dre.ss  K.  151,  care  of  Etlitor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FOR  SALE 

Advertisements  under  (hi*  classifica¬ 
tion,  twenty  cents  per  line.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 


Linotype 

Three  Model  1  machines,  with  complete 
equipment  of  molds,  magazines,  and 
matrice.s.  New  Haven  Union  Co.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 


Linotype 

Model  No.  1,  Serial  No.  8010,  and  Model 
No.  1,  Serial  No.  8011,  with  1  magazine, 
liners,  ejector  blades,  font  of  matrices 
(for  each  machine).  Tribune  Printing 
Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  clas.sifica- 
tion,  ten  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 
Count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those 
unemployed,  not  to  exceed  50  words, 
two  insertions  FREE. 


City  Editor 

Thoroughly  capable  newspaper  man 
desires  position  as  city  editor  or  man- 
agining  editor  in  Northern  city  of 
30,000  to  50,000.  State  best  salary  and 
all  partlcularls.  Married;  32  years  old. 
Address  H.  140  Care  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Business  Manager 

Newspaper  man  of  ability  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  both  editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  departments  would  like  position 
of  manager  of  live  paper  in  city  of 
iibout  30,000.  Address,  H.  141  Care 
Editor  and  I’ublisher. 


Circulation  Manager 

thoroughly  familiar  with  all  branches 
of  th(!  circulation  di*i)artnient.  Eiftecn 
years  ex|>erience.  -Age?  36.  -Address  It,  143 
Care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


F'-ditor  and  Manager 

of  a  leading  Vermont  Weekly  for  eight 
years  and  small  daily  for  two  years 
and  previous  editorial  experience  on 
Vermont’s  leading  daily  open  for  im¬ 
mediate  engagement.  Above  draft  age. 
-Acldress  A\’.  J.  Higelow,  St.  Johnsburg, 
A't.,  Care  Editor  and  I’ublisher. 


Woman  Magazine  I'-ditor 

-A  young  woman  with  seven  years’ 
practical  experience  on  a  leading  na¬ 
tional  weekly  desires  a  broader  op¬ 
portunity.  Has  wide  acquaintance  with 
authors  and  writers  on  all  subjects  of 
Interest  to  women.  Understands  edi¬ 
torial  planning,  pictorial  page  display, 
general  magazine  make-up,  and  spe- 
citil  handling  of  household  subjects. 
College  graduate.  Address  13.  142  Care 
of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Circulation  Man 

35  years  of  age;  married;  15  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  metropolitan  newspapers; 
have  worked  all  the  way  from  carrier 
to  circulation  ntanagement;  road  man 
for  five  years;  country  circulator  three 
years;  circulation  manager  on  three 
papers;  now  doing  special  promotion 
work;  finish  present  contract  next 
month;  would  like  good  connection  with 
publisher  In  need  of  an  aggre.s.sive  cir¬ 
culation  builder,  or  in  any  capacity  that 
may  require  thorough  knowledge  of  cir¬ 
culation  department.  -Address  13.  149, 
care  of  Editor  and  Piddlsher. 


Onc-fourtli  or  onc-!i.ilf  of  leatlitiK 
daily  newspaper  property  of  city  of 
12,1100.  1017  gross  liiisincss  $40,0(K). 

Distinct  and  pcrmaticnt  field.  F.xccl- 
Icnt  climate.  I'tircliascr  to  .act  as 
business  manager  or  editor.  Proposi¬ 
tion  (J.  L. 

Charles  M.  Palmer 

Newspaper  Properties 
225  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 

AUBREY  HARWELL  HENRY  F.  CANNON 

HARWEU  &  CANNON 

Sales 
Purchases 
Consolida  tions 
Appraisals 

cl 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Properties 

TIMES  BUILDING  NEW  YORK 


$21,443.69  Cash  Dividends 

And  $S,0(X)  salary  to  owner  repre¬ 
sents  the  net  returns  in  1917  of  Cen¬ 
tral  West  small  city  daily.  High 
class,  solid  property  in  every  respect. 
Controlling  interest  available  to  right 
party.  Send  financial  references  with 
incpiiry.  Proposition  623x. 

If  you  have  $20,000  available,  write 
for  Proposition  829x,  a  prosperous 
Kentucky  property  with  a  great  field. 

H.  F.  HENRICHS 

Kecempaper  Propsrtias 
I-ITCII FIELD,  ILL. 


Would  Lease  or  Bu^ 


SM.VI-I,  CITY  DAILY  In  the  Middle  West  or 
South.  Age  40,  over  four  years  with  leading 
Ohio  dally  as  advertising  aolicltor,  clatsllled 
man.ngcr  and  assistant  to  the  business  man- 
agpr,  ‘‘Cnpahle  of  fliilihing  anything  he  may 
niidpriake. ’’  .Mention  No.  4  B. 


FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 

Third  Nntional  Bank  Dalldlng 
SIMtlNGKIKI-ll,  MANSACIIl)NETT!l 


GOSS  SEXTUPLE 
STRAIGHTLINE  PRESSES 

with  Staggered  Cylinders 
and  Tapele.ss  F'olders 

For  sale  by 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 

Ihe  True  News 

—FIRST 

Always- Accurately 
InterDatioDal  News  Service 

World  Bldg.  New  York 


MANH^TAN 
PHOTO- 
ENGRAVING  O 


ENGRAVERS 
AND  DESIGNERS 


2'j1  4  2'j3  WILLI\M  SI.  COR  NKW- 
CHAMBI  PS  ST.  NKWYOPK 


The  hJtlifor  jS;  Puhliahcr  far  h'chrunrif  i-i,  JfUS 


EDITORIAL  HORIZONS 
BROADENED  BY  WAR 


of  <^‘rmany,  or  many  of  thoao  of  Eor- 
land. 

ETITORIAl.  INSri..AIUTT. 

Tlifc  poople  of  one  cmmtry  who  are 
df-cply  and  continuously  interested  in 
the  affair.s  of  another  have  been  rela¬ 
tively  few,  and  the  editors  of  no  coun¬ 
try  habitually  transcend  the  interests 
( f  their  readers.  Editorial  insularity 
is  by  no  means  i)eculiar  to  America. 

Hut  then  the  war  came,  and  day  by 
day  our  horizons  widened.  We,  as  edi- 
tt)r3  and  as  Americans,  beg:an  to  real¬ 
ize  that  over  the  sea  something  was 
KoinR  on  that  concerned  us  intimately. 
We  lieg-an  to  understand  that  this  was 
our  business;  that  the  interests  of 
.Vmerica  and  Europe  had  somehow  coa- 
le.sced,  and  we  were  spiritual  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  war  lon(f  liefore  we  were 
oIRcially  Ix-lliKerents.  Fotir  years  ago 
Europe  was  remote;  now  it  is  just 
across  the  .street,  as  it  were.  Nor  have 
we  stopped  there.  We  have  learned  that 
America  is  not  only  in  the  world  but  of 
it;  that  we  can  no  longer  hold  ourself 
.aloof,  but  must  hereafter  take  o»ir 
share  in  the  re.sponsihilities  of  world 
concord  and  world  development.  0\ir 
horizons  will  never  again  be  contracted 
to  their  old  limits.  We  shall  not  cea.se 
to  concentrate  our  thought  on  our  own 
land,  but  in  a  s<‘nae  the  affairs  of  all 
the  earth  will  l>e  o\ir  affair.  Never 
again  can  lx*  observe  with  indifference 
the  sorrows  or  the  joys,  the  failures  or 
the  triumph.s,  of  other  p<“ople.  We 
know  now  that  although  free  we  are 
forever  bonded,  and  we  are  glad  of  it. 


York  to  fake  a  year's  <-ofirse  in  admin¬ 
istrative  law  at  Columbia  I'niversity. 
For  the  next  ten  years  he  was  with  New 
York  newspapers  in  busine.ss  depart- 
incnt.s.  Hike  other  new.spaper  men, 
Capt.  (lardner  heard  the  call  of  the 
magazine.s,  and  spent  two  years  wtih 
Collier’s  and  EverylxKly’s.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  IJthographlc  Company  needed  a 
man  to  launch  a  new  proce.ss  of  roto¬ 
gravure,  and  Capt.  Gardner  w’as  named. 
Eater  he  originated  the  educational  or¬ 
ganization  known  as  the  Mentor  As.so- 
ciation,  which  publishes  the  Mentor.  For 
several  years  Capt.  Gardner  was  direct¬ 
or  of  the  Association. 

In  1916  ho  formed  a  partnership  with 
Wm.  I).  Moffat,  of  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co., 
book  publishers,  and  commenced  pub¬ 
lishing  trade  magazines  as  the  Gardner, 
Moffat  Co. 


PUBLISHER  NOW 
SERVE  COUNTRY 
IN  SIGNAL  CORPS 


F^urope.  Oiirr  Keiiiole,  It.  Now  “Just 
ArroHti  the  Street,”  and  Our  Interests 
Have  Suddenly  (Coalesced  World's 
Af^ai^^  Now  Our  Concern. 


Capt.  I>*.ster  I).  Gardner,  Hignal 
Corp.s,  C.  S.  A.,  is  the  way  the  former 
president  of  the  Gardner,  Moffat  Com- 
I>any,  publishers  of  Aviation  and  Aero¬ 
nautical  Engineering,  The  Air  Service 
.lournal,  and  The  Rubber  Age  and  Tire 
.New.s  is  now  known.  Capt.  Gardner  is 
well  known  In  new.spaper  circles,  having 
Ix'on  with  the  Chicago  .Journal,  New 
York  Time.s,  New  York  Stin,  and  the 


Hy  Casper  S.  Yost, 

Tkr  Kt.  I.fmit  Globe  n^mocrat. 

Editors,  like  other  people,  are  l>ound 
by  their  horlzon.s.  The  phy.sical  \i.sion 
of  every  man  is  limited  to  his  surround- 
ing.s.  If  one  stands  on  the  open  prairie 
one  finds  himself  the  centre  of  a  circle 


Writes  Henry  J.  Allen’s  Column 
Owing  to  the  many  demands  upon  his 
time,  Henry  J.  Allen,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Wichita  Beacon,  has  turned 
over  his  editorial  column  to  Elmer  T. 
Peterson,  a.s.sociate  editor,  who  has  done 
mo.st  of  the  work  since  la.st  June,  when 
Mr.  Allen  was  called  to  go  to  France 
for  the  American  Red  Cross.  Mr.  Peter- 
.son  went  to  the  Beacon  from  the  Kansas 
City  Star.  | 


Canadian  Press  Clippings 

Tlie  problem  of  coTertDg  the  CaoadUD 
field  ia  anawered  by  obtaining  tba  nervica 
of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

whleh  gives  tba  cllpplnga  on  all  mattera  of 
Interest  to  you,  printed  In  over  9S  per  cent, 
of  the  newa|)apera  and  publlcatlona  of 
CANADA. 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  our  head  office. 

74-76  CHURCH  ST.,  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Price  of  aervlce,  regular  preia  clipping 
rntcH — special  ratca  and  diacounta  to  Trade 
iind  Newapnpera. 


Harrin'ilon  to  Teach  at  (.alifornia 
(SpirinI  to  Tiik  KiiITOb  ash  Pi-bi-ibheh.) 

I/(s  .Xncei.fx.  February  19. — Two  tive- 
hour  courses  in  journalism,  taught  hy 
Prof.  H.  F'.  Harrington,  of  the  Fniver- 
sity  of  Illinois,  will  lx-  offered  at  the 
approaching  summer  session  of  the 
I'niversity  of  California,  according  to 
an  announcement  made  here  to-day. 
This  is  the  flr.st  time  the  T'niversity  hits 
licld  a  summer  .scs.sion  in  lx>s  Angeic.s, 
although  courses  in  the  summer  term 
have  lx*pn  given  on  the  I'niver.sit.v  cam¬ 
pus  at  Herkelcy  since  1900. 


Casper  S.  Y'oht. 


Capt.  Lester  D.  Gardner. 


where  periphery  is  the  sky,  and  strain 
his  eyes  as  he  may  he  cannot  .sec  Ix*- 
yond  the  skyline.  So.  t»x>,  in  a  iiie.asurc, 
with  the  iiicntal  and  the  spiritual  vis¬ 
ions.  The  limitations  of  the  mind  and 
of  the  spirit  are  not  fixed  with  the  ex- 
actne.ss  of  tho.se  of  the  eye,  nor  are  their 
confines  so  rigidly  circum.s<-rihed,  but  in 
ordinary  life  their  vision  is  rc.stricted  to 
the  field  of  which  the  indivi<iual  ix*r- 
.sonality  is  the  centre.  The  eyes  of  the 
mind  or  of  the  spirit  can  look  up  and 
out  fieyond  its  horizon,  t*ut  u.sually  it 
d»x*s  not. 

It  ia  the  business  of  the  I'ditor  to  look 
far.  He  is  cxix>cted  to  bring  within  the 
comitu.ss  of  ids  vision  all  that  is  likely 
to  interest  his  readers,  who  an*  of  vary¬ 
ing  tastes  and  varying  capacitie.s.  This 
<omp<*is  him  to  Ifxik  aliroad  somewliat 
more  keenly  and  steadily  than  most 
men.  Hut  nevert.hele.ss  he  lias  his  hori- 
z<jn,  and  in  jiractice  it  is  restricted  hy 
the  interests  of  hi.s  paper. 

.American  «*<litor.s,  like  the  American 
people,  have  until  recently  found  Amer- 
l<-a  sufficient.  We  have  now  and  then 
liMiked  acro.ss  our  Ixirders  into  othcT 
lands  and  di.scussc‘d  them  and  their  nf- 
f.iirs,  hut  it  has  lx*en  with  much  the 
■same  detachment  that  we  would  sia-ak 
of  the  canals  of  Mars  or  of  the  rings  of 
Saturn.  Europe.  A.sia,  South  America, 
and  even  Canada  were  on  the  other  side 
of  ou.'  skyline,  without  the  compass  of 
our  interest.  That  ia  not  to  say  that 
we  were  six'eially  provincial.  Our  physi- 
>al  i.solation  and  our  economical  indc- 
pend<*n<-<*  had  a  tendency  to  make  us 
more  so.  ix*rhaps.  than  the  editors  of 
other  lands,  but  in  reality  we  were*  not 
more  .so  than  those  of  Fran«-e.  of  Italy. 


New  York  Evening  Mail.  He  received 
his  commis.sion  in  August  and  has  lx>en 
in  active  .service  since  Septemlx'r.  His 
knowledge  of  aviation  as  well  as  his 
cxjM'rionce  as  an  organizer,  will  find  am¬ 
ple  .scoix*  in  the  aviation  section  of  the 
Signal  <  'orps,  to  which  he  is  attached. 

Capt.  Gardner  has  had  a  wide  ex- 
IM-rience  in  the  publishing  hu.sine.ss. 
Aft<*r  graduating  from  the  Ma.ssachu- 
s»*tt.s  Institute  of  Technolcjgy  in  1898  he 
.s|x*nt  a  year  in  Chicago  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  .lournal.  In  1900  he  came  to  New 


Pacific  Coast  Representative  of 


Press  Association  Meeting  Postponed 
The  meeting  of  the  Patriotic  Press 
,\».s<xiation  of  Wiscon.sin,  which  was 
to  have  iseii  held  in  Milwaukee  Wed¬ 
nesday.  February  13.  wa.s  postponed  Ix*- 
cause  of  the  inability  of  Col.  Uoo.s**velt 
and  Si-nator  J.  Hamilton  Ix-wis.  of  Il¬ 
linois,  who  were  to  have  made  address¬ 
es,  to  be  present. 


T  ADVERTISERS 

^  If  you  have  any  produrt 
S  a^rTlce  to  offer  to  the  ahlpplnJl  ^ 
^  trade,  you  can  adTertlae  It  inoaf 
^  advantageouHly  Id  < 

THE  NAUTICAL  GAZETTE 

tbe  recogiil*e<l  weekly  JonniBl 
of  ships,  shippers  and  ship 
building.  The  great  present 
sUmulus  to  the  shipping  Indus-  | 
try  means  Inoressed  business  ^ 
for  advertisers  In  this  high  ^ 
class  medium. 

Sobscriptlon  *3.00  a  yean  ^ 
20  Veney  Street.  New  Tork 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 

of  the 

Editor  and  Publisher 

742  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Open  24  Hours  out  of  24 

The  Fastest  Engravers 
on  Earth 

Powers  Photo  Engraving  Co. 

154  Nassau  St.,  Tribune  Bldg. 
New  York  City 


Hemstreet’s 


We  can  increase  your  business — 
you  want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clip¬ 
pings  yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you 
how  press  clipping  can  be  made  a 
business-builder  for  you. 


PRESS  CLIPPINGS 


BURRELLE 


Tenth  Avenue  at  45th  Street 
New  York 


••  cw*«T  the  GREAT  SOITTHWKST 
3"fM4as  CircwlstiOTi  S  nAH 

WORl  THAN  IWjWU 


60-62  Warren  St.,  New  York  Chy 
Ertablisked  a  Quarter  ef  s  Centmry 
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Other  ratings  (<»veriiineiit  statement  ttetnher  1,  1917. 


"T"HE  United  States  League  of  Building  and  Loan  Associations 
^  reports  ‘‘Ohio  First”  with  664,862  members  of  local  associations. 

Building  and  loan  activities  are  sure  indicators  of  community  prosperity. 
The  Ohio  associations  with  their  assets  of  over  $270,000,000  have 
never  been  more  active,  particularly  in  the  urban  sections  where  more 
than  50%.  of  the  state’s  population  is  gathered  is  13  cities  of  50,000 
and  more. 

Ohio’s  enormous  total  railway  trackage  of  over  13,000  miles  makes  the 
Buck  Eye  State  most  accessible  territory  to  market  all  Nationally  adver¬ 
tised  products.  And  this  is  a  most  vital  point  of  merchandising,  these 
critical  days  of  difficult  transportation  problems. 

Send  your  products  to  Ohio,  Mr.  National  Advertiser.  Then  Let  the  Ohio  Daily  News¬ 
papers  Tell  the  public  about  them.  You  will  find  this  public  a  most  attentive-  listener  and 
a  Marvellous  Responder  when  approached  through  these 

OHIO  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 


IN  “BUILDING  AND  LOAN” 


The  KiUtor  ^  Puhlhher  for  February  23,  1918  ' 


The  New  York  Globe 

On  January  26lh  the  New  York  daily  newspapers  went  to  two 
cents  per  copy,  making  the  price  to  newsdealers  $  1 .40 
per  hundred  the  same  as  in  Chicago 


Notwithstanding  that  the  new  price  gave  the  newsdealers  50^  larger  profit  than 
before,  and  that  the  newspapers  temporarily  agreed  to  accept  the  return 
of  unsold  copies  until  they  had  readjusted  their 
relations  there  was  a  strike. 


On  the  day  before  the  strike  (January  25th)  The 
Globe  at  1  cent  per  copy  sold  .  .  .  . 

On  the  day  after  the  strike  (February  8th)  The 
Globe  at  2  cents  per  copy  circulated 


214,666 

209,819 


Over  200,000  people  thus  proved  that  they  were  just  as  willing  to  pay  two 
cents  for  their  favorite  newspaper  as  one  cent. 


It  is  too  early  for  The  Globe  to  make  any  definite  prediction  of  what  the  long 
range  experience  is  going  to  be,  but  those  who  make  The  Globe  have 
reason  to  feel  proud  of  its  ability  to  stand  such  a  shock  as 
doubling  its  price  with  small  loss. 


The  Globe’s  advertising  rates  were  based  on  125,000  one  cent  circulation.  Advertisers  wishing 
to  take  advantage  of  old  rates  should  make  reservations  before  April  1st, 
when  a  new  schedule  will  go  into  effect. 

Jason  Rogers,  Publisher 


CHICAGO 
People's  Gas  Bldg. 


O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 

Special  Representatives 


NEW  YORK 
Brunswick  Bldg. 


